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For every roofing need 
on the farm— 


The famous Barrett Everlastic Roofings for all steep- 
roofed buildings are made of high-grade water-proofing 
materials and are backed by The Barrett Company’s 
record of high quality, gained through 60 years of suc- 
cessful roofing experience. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings come in rolls and in individual 
and strip shingles. Three styles are surfaced with real 
crushed slate (no artificial coloring) in beautiful natural 
shades of red or green and are suitable for roofing the very 
finest buildings in city or country. 


The fourth style is a high-grade so-called “‘rubber’’ roofing 
in rolls. 


The cost of each kind, per square, is low and all styles are 
economical to lay. 


At the right we give a few facts about each. Read about 
them; then look up Barrett Everlastic Roofings at your 
dealer’s, or write nearest office for free illustrated booklets 
giving further information. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among so-called ‘‘rubber’’ roof- 
ings. Famous for its durability. Made of high-grade 
water-proofing materials, it defies wind and weather 
and insures dry, comfortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate 
colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of four 
shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time than 
for wooden shingles. Gives you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. Needs no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but cut into indi- 
vidual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost less per year of service. Needs no 
painting. 


Write for free booklets today. 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It is furnished 
to single subscribers 4 years for $1; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1, as we must pay extra postage. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers at 
the first table; no truce to monopoly, and 
fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers: and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, ‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 





Mystery Story Prizes 


ELMER ROALKVAM, of Lake Mills, Ia., 

R. F. D. No. 2, wins first prize for his solu- 
tion of the “‘ Mystery of the Mountains ”’ story. 
Here is his solution; compare it -with the 
actual ending in the March issue: 


“Herr Zollman, being a great inventor and 
mechanic from Germany, has invented a de- 
vice for throwing gas bombs for a long dis- 
tance, and has erected it on the roof of his 
house. Under the house is a great basement 
where he has a force of men making gas 
bombs. 


“When Zollman learns that the Government 
is going to ship 10,000 soldiers overseas from 
the camp nearby he wants to hinder it. Be- 
fore they leave he is going to bombard the 
camp with gas bombs, and the soldiers will 
perish because they have no gas masks. 


“When the German has shown Allerton his 
secret he wants to get rid of him, so when he 
stands at the edge of the cliff Zollman shoots 
at him. Allerton falls and lands in a brush- 
pile and is not hurt, as the bullet has just 
grazed his cheek. Zollman returns to the 
house thinking the young man was killed. 
Meanwhile, Allerton is on his way to the camp 
for help, and the story ends with the capture 
of Zollman and all the other German spies in 
that neighborhood.” 


Very close, isn’t it? Except for the base- 
ment full of men making bombs, Mr. Roalkvam 
has completed the story almost exactly, and 
the $50 First Prize has been sent him. 


‘Mrs. Arthur B. Hayward, of South Brain- 
tree, Mass., was almost as near, but she 
thought Zollman’s secret included a wireless 
outfit, and did not guess Allerton’s fall off the 
cliff and narrow escape, so she gets the Second 
Prize of $20. Then come F. M. Holcomb, 
Crooksville, O., R. F. D. No. 2, $15; Walter 
Myers, Eskridge, Kans., $10 ; and Emma Haus- 
man, Cumberland, Md., $5. 


All kinds of guesses were made. Nearly a 
hundred solutions. mentioned gas or gas 
bombs, but none described the mystery so 
exactly as the five prize-winners. The most 
common guess was that Zollman was operat- 
ing a secret wireless station. Well, it was 
good fun, as every one agrees, and we will 
hope to try it again, soon. 


———_—_—__————— 


In thousands of homes of the land, the scene ‘ 


shown on April cover is being enacted. Father 
is at work in the far field and mother comes 
running to meet their soldier boy who has just 
been honorably discharged from the service of 
Uncle Sam. Whether sister will keep on run- 
ning the tractor now Jim is home will depend, 
but she probably will, and how things will 
hum around the old farm! Our friend Robin- 
son has done well. What do you say? 





How Old Was Ann ? 


An editor of a big paper in Georgia writes: 
“For the love of Mike tell me how old Ann is! 
I clipped the puzzle from The Farm Journal 
for January and passed it to our editors. They 
have been chewing on it for two weeks. They 
have lots of solutions, but about the time 
they have it all settled, some one kicks a hole 
in the answer and it starts all over again.” 

So that no one will lose any sleep, here is 
the solution Sam Loyd sends us: 

The answer is akindergarten lesson in alge- 
bra. The method’ is to “work backward” by 
a setting down that Ann was X years of age 
when Mary was 3X, showing a difference of 
2X years in theirages, Therefore, when Mary 
was 5X and Ann was 3X their combined ages 
amounted to 44 years. Dividing by 8 we find 
the value of X to be 5% years, which shows 
Mary to be 27% years and Ann 16% years, 
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ATHER around and 

we will tell you about 
M. Glen Kirkpatrick— 
“ Kirk” for all ordinary 
occasions. Kirk is our 
Stock Editor and general 
right-hand man, and he 
knows his business. He 
was born in lowaandsays 
it’s God’s country, and 
with all our choice 
words we can’t make 
him say it’s second to 
Pennsylvania. Kirk taught and farmed in 
Iowa, studied agriculture at Iowa State Col- 
lege, was a farm editgr fora Des Moines paper, 
and.is now one of our live wires, working for 
you. He always keeps his feet on the ground 
and his sleeves rolled up, and is 100 per cent 
practical. Kirk believes a tractor is a neces- 
sary adjunct to most farms; but you ought to 
see his eyes when he sizes up a good pair of 
horses. He loves his work and shows it. 

P.S. Kirk is single. 
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If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of owr repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 
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The time for planting the beautiful “ Aunt 
Harriet” Rose is March 15 to May 15, accord- 
ing to latitude. Twenty-five cents is the price 
of “Aunt Harriet,” if single plants are 
wanted. This includes postage. Why not add 
75 cents for a subscription for that neighbor 
up the road who ought to take The Farm 
Journal? A Dollar Bill will do the trick. 


A Good Idea 


When I look over The Farm Journal I find it 
convenient to have a big blue pencil in hand 
with which to mark advertisements which I 
wish to answer. Later, when I have a few 
minutes to spare, I get writing materials ready 
and run through the pages where the blue 
marks are and attend to the correspondence. 
In this way I do not overlook opportunities, as 
I was likely to do before I hit upon this plan. 
Hunteville, Tex. Ww. L. 








Guarantee to Subscribers 
Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused por- 
tion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


—— 


Patience, Please 


The biggest and busiest winter season The 
Farm Journal ever had is drawing to a close, 
and some of those in the office are drawing 
sighs of relief. We have had bigger Farm 
Journals to print and more of them to mail. 
At one time the influenza threatened to close 
us up completely, and we still feelsome effects 
of that bad time. 

So this is to say, = 4 a pony ston See 
was not promptly acknow or properly 
entered, or your change spanicos not made 
right away, or anything else went 5 
please be as patient with us as you can. 
mistakes will be corrected, all omissions made 
good, Only give us time. 


24 bee Hat. 
LEFT aye 
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The Swift Dollar 
for 1918 











The above diagram shows the distribution of the 
average Swift dollar received from sales of beef, pork 
and mutton, and their by-products, during 1918. 





1919 Year Book of interesting and 
instructive facts sent on request. 


Address Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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The Boy Who Stayed at Home 


By THOMAS DREIER 


T least once a year every teacher 
should read Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne’s ‘‘Story of the Great 
Stone Face”’ to her pupils. It is of 
special value at this time when the 
cities have pulled so many young men 
and women into their industries. The 
lesson it teaches is unforgetable. 

At the end of a certain valley was a 
huge pile of rocks on the mountainside. 
The rocks formed the face of a man. 
It was a strong face. In the light of 
the setting sun it showed both wis- 
dom and kindness. There was a legend 
that some day there would be born in 
the valley a son whose face would resem- 
ble the Great Stone Face. 


Everybody in the valley knew him and 
loved him. He was not rich, but he 


had all he needed to live in comfort’ 


and, unlike Mr. Gathergold, he had per- 
fect health and enjoyed every moment. 
Sometimes, because his neighbors 
asked him, he used to speak to them as 
they sat on the grass or leaned against 
the trees. His talks, like himself, were 
simple and filled with homely wisdom. 
He talked about mutual helpfulness, 


love and neighborliness, and he lived 


what he preached. One time as he was 
speaking in this way, the Poet pointed to 
the Great Stone Face and then to Ernest, 
saying to the people, *‘ Look ! Ernest him- 
self resembles the Great Stone Face.’’ 

This lesson is one that is needed at 
this time—especially by the young men 





High Farming. at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


T is always unsafe to make any pre- 
| dictions as to.the weather... If I were 

rashly to intimate that this would be 
a year without a winter, at least so far 
as the first months of 1919 are concerned, 
I might be confuted before: this. article 
reaches the readers of The Farm Journal. 
However, it has been remarkable go far, 
and the lower creatures are fully alive 
to the fact. :A.mocking-bird that,seems 
to have lagged when his comrades. de- 


- parted for Palm Beach, or some other 


southern part, has been very much at 
home on the lawn at Elmwood, and since 
the first of the year a cardinal has been 
waistline withall the vigor that he does in 

the mating.season. The song- 





This story was told time 
and time again to Ernest. 
He believed it. His one 
great dream as he grew to 
manhood was that he might 
see the face of this man be- 
fore he died. All day he 
kept busy at his work, but 
in the evening he sat at his 
door and looked upon the 
wonderful face at the end 
of the valley. 

The news came one day 
that Old Gathergold, a man 
who had been born in the 
valley but who had gone in- 
to the world and had become 
rich in the world’s wealth, 
was returning to the valley 
to end his days. Gather- 
gold came, but Ernest saw 





sparrows, are as musical in 
the hedges: in February as 
they .could possibly be in 
May. Therobins that leftus 
only.a little while since re- 
turned in. February, and in 
their forehandednéss remind 
me of those housewives who 
in. their eagerness to be the 
first to have their clothes on. 
the line begin their washing. 
on Sunday evening. 

I hope that none of these 
merry songsters will have 
occasion to regret its haste 
by being.obliged to weather 
a blizzard. We are apt to 
credit, the lower animals 
with :a more .unerring in- 

“, Stinet, than .-they .. possess. 
Their gpess.of the weather 
is no surer than. our own, 
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that his lips were thin, his 
eyes cold, and he had none of 
the look of kindliness which 





The Boy with the Hoe: “He’s the pampered Candy Kid, all 
right. Until recently I’ve had to beg for that” .. 


_ oif.as certain. ‘.Even the 
yground-hog., is. frequently 








was seen upon the stone 
face on the mountainside. 

Later a great statesman came—he who 
had wonfameasanorator. Buthe, too, 
disappointed. So did General Blood- 
and-Thunder, another visitor. But his 
was rather the face of one who enjoyed 
destruction and who had _ no time for the 
neighborly things of life. 

Later came the Poet. But the Poet, 
himself, told Ernest that his life in the 
world had. been such that he was un- 
worthy to be considered. 

It. was. Ernest’s custom, after his 
day’s work, to welcome his neighbors to 
his home, listen to their problems, and 
give them what advice and help he could. 





who have been called by the war from 
the farms and villages. The future may 
show to them and to others that those 
who like Ernest stay where they were 


born, or if they have been called away’ 


for a time return to their homes, will 
have lives filled with greater wealth than 
gold can ever buy. 

Happiness i is found in the greatest de- 
gree in usefulness to others. Opportu- 
nities for being helpful are as numerous 
and are as richly rewarded in the coun- 
try as in the city—and there is more 
neighborliness. Ernest found it so. He, 
not Gathergold, was the wise man. 


- mistaken, y of late his 

reputation is no better than 
that of the goose bone. I doubt if up to 
the middle of February at least he hiber- 
nated. more than.a day or two. I have 
not observed him closely, but my neigh- 
bors tell me that, he could be seen. any 
day taking the sun and air; and no 
doubt he will have forage left.over. 

To come to more practical matters, I 
have not known a winter in many years- 
when | act. has been done so widely. 
Most.farmers in this neighborhood have. 
thus greatly forwarded their spring 
work, and the land promises to.be in ex-.: 
ceptionally. fine shape at seeding Eime. 
Nature appears to observe the law of 
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compensation and is giving us a mild 
winter asa set-off for the killing days 
of a year ago. Like the ground-hog, 
doubtless farmers will save considerable 
forage. 

While winter plowing has given a good 
start to the spring work time is not 
likely to hang upon anybody’s hands, and 
we are all hopefully looking forward toa 
time of less irksome toil. Some clever 
person has said, ‘‘ Blessed be drudgery, ’’ 
a phrase that does not meet with an en- 
thusiastic response on the part of those 
who drudge. In a poem that has made 
the author immortal, there is a line 
which reads, ‘‘the plowman 
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wrecks society and destroys the social 
order; nevertheless, we are living in a 
most wonderful time. I hope to be alive 
to gréet the dawning of the new day, 
though I can not hope to survive to see 
the noonday splendor. To that extent * 
envy the young fellows who are pre- 
paring to ‘‘go over the top.’’ But as 
Harriet says: ‘‘Serene we fold our 
hands and wait,’’ in full confidence that 
‘the best is yet to be.”” With my mind 
still running on the tractor and the part 
it is destined to have in this new dispen- 
sation, I am patiently looking toward 
the seed-time and the harvest. 


clear and your bowels open, and you'll 
live to be a hundred. 


Next to Smith, the commonest name 
in the New York city telephone directory 
is Cohen, followed by Brown, Friedman, 
Clark, Davis and Goldberg, in the order 
named. % 

Nelly Custis, Washington’s grand- 
daughter, wrote when Washington had 
finished his term as President, ‘‘Grandpa 
is very well and much pleased with be- 
ing once more Farmer Washington.’’ 


The farmer who moves to town to 
take it easy will get so tired doing noth- 
ing that the days will seem 
lots longer to him than they 





homeward plods his weary 














way.”’ This more clearly 
expresses the attitude of the 
man who has followed a plow 
on a hillside all day, than the 
expression about the blessed- 
ness of drudgery. However, 
a new day is dawning for the 
plowman and all who have to 
do with the smoothing of the 
*‘stubborn glebe.’’ We are 
on the threshold of a new day 





Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


did on the farm. 


A teakettle is a true opti- 
mist. Even when up to its 
neck in hot water it keeps 
singing away. 

Butterfat contains an un- 
known substance that is ab- 
solutely essential to human 
life. Green vegetables con- 
tain a small quantity of the 





-the day of the tractor, 
which is destined to do more 
for farming than even its 
forerunner, the automobile. 
It will be adapted to the needs 
of the small farmer and sold 
at a price within the reach of 
the moderate purse. Simply 
constructed and adaptable to 
a variety of work, it will 
emancipate its user. It is 
related of a colored man in 
Richmond when he saw a 
trolley car for the first time 
that he exclaimed: ‘‘Bress 
de Lord! Dem Yankees come 
down here and freed de nig- 
ger and now dey has freed 


years. 


de mule.’’ The tractor will in fall. 
do more than that for the 
farmer. 


There is in use in most 
households an implement call- 
ed in some sections a ‘‘uni- 
versal tool,’’ consisting of a 
stock having a hollow handle 
in which are screw-drivers, 
gimlets, chisels, awls and 
what-not, readily adjustable. 
It is a tool of great conve- 
nience and simplicity. After 
some such fashion must be 
constructed a tractor with 


spring’’ 





same substance. This is why 


April isoften called ‘‘the month 
of bright nights.’’ 
one explain why ? This mon 

brings weather that we are al- 
ways willing to accept as spring, 
and which the 
termed ‘‘ethereal maildness.’’ 


engaged was in April. Some 
of these wars ended in April. 





Easter comes April 20 this, 
year. It is always the first! 
Sunday after the full moon that 
falls on or next after the spring! 
equinox, March 21. I full 
moon and Sunday come March | 
21, Easter is the next Sunday. | 


‘‘greens’’ taste so good in 
early spring after a winter 
without vegetable foods. 


Since Federal Farm Loan 
Banks started, they have 
loaned $168,213,931 to 71,- 
204 farmers, and new Farm 
Loan Associations are being 


But, as a matter of fact, April 
is no milder than March some | before Easter. 
It is only about 12° 
warmer 
change from winter to summer | potatoes. 
weather is much more halting 
than the change from summer 
to winter. 
for the weather experts to fore- 
tell the weather in April than 
First April is fair, then | erb says that ‘ 
cloudy, then warm and friendly, | the barn will fill.’’ 

April is the month when 
things begin to grow. The 
of the growing season 


then cold and repelling. It is 
famous because of its showers, 
which are generally supposed len 
to bring May flowers. The | varies from 114 days in Canada 
reason poets have written so 
many , things about ‘‘gentle | Plants rest only thirty-four days 

in the year at Galveston. In 
Northern Illinois the growing 
season is just half of the year. 
In the corn-growing states the 
last killing frost in spring is) 
from the middle to the last of | 
In Canada the average 
In Texas the 
average date is January 27. me. 


is because most of the 
earliest poetry was written in 
climates where spring is not so 
rough and backward as it is in 
America. 

April is a fateful month in 
our history. With a single ex- | April. 
ception, our entry into every | date is May 15. 
war in which we have been 





Friday is the first Friday 
Those who 
plant ‘‘by the moon’’ hold this 
than March. The | as the day of days for planting 
Despite the fact that 
many good crops of potatoes 
are grown without paying at- 
It is much harder | tention to the moon at planting 
time, the old belief to the con- 
trary dies hard. An old prov- 
‘A cold April 


to 331 days at Galveston, Tex. 


formed every day. The Spo- 
kane district comes first with 
more than $25,000,000 loaned, 
and the New England district 
last with slightly more than 
$6,000,000 of loans. 





Indignant Subscriber 
By WALT MASON 


His brow was clothed with 
thunder, as he came up the 
stair, torend things all asunder 
and scatter black despair. The 
editor was writing some stock 
notes picturesque, when he, 
tuned up for fighting, stepped 
forward to the desk. ‘‘I’ve 
read your doggone journal 
for twenty years,’’ said he, 
‘*but now your course in- 
fernal has fairly sickened 
I never saw such folly 





























the necessary number of ad- 
justments to enable the user 
to attach to it easily and quickly any im- 
plement on the farm. When this is done 
most of the drudgery of the farm will be 
removed, while the cost of farm work 
will be greatly lessened and the profits 
correspondingly increased. Nor will a 
few failures greatly hinder the day when 
thisis done. I am not an old man asold 
men go nowadays, but I have seen a dis- 
carded mowing-machine in the fence 
corner while the disgusted and discour- 
aged farmer and his men took down 
their scythes and prepared to cut their 
hay by a tried and certain method that 
never failed so long as the good right 
arm held out. The opinion of such a 
farmer at such a time was not very flat- 
tering or consoling to the makers and 
venders of mowing-machines; yet in 
due time the impossible happened, as it 
has also happened with the automobile. 

We have passed through an awful war, 
and have been face to face with all that 
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Farm Journal Says: 


Hunger listens to no reason. 

A good night’s sleep mends many a 
trouble. 

**Line’s busy”’ is the most over- 
worked phrase in our language. 

Light and frequent applications of 
manure are better than heavy ones far 
apart. 

If you want to get a lotof satisfaction 
out of life, just go around ‘‘happying ”’ 
up others. 

All at once ‘‘personal liberty’’ be- 
comes very precious to men who have 
been in subjection to the saloon for years. 

Do not trade your Liberty Bonds under 
any circumstances, and do not sell them 
now if you can help it. They will go 
above par some day. 

Keep your feet dry, your conscience 


as you are printing now; 
it makes me solemncholy, it 
makes me sore, I vow. I’ll take some 
other papers, but yours I’m going to 
stop ; I can not stand such capers as you 
print in this shop.’’ ‘‘You really can 
not stop it,’’ the editor, he said; ‘‘ you 
may desire to drop it, but it goes right 
ahead. I really thank you, dearie, for 
coming with your wail ; for I was feeling 
weary, and mournful, flat and stale. My 
conscience was a-pricking, no comfort 
could it lend ; for no one had been kick- 
ing for weary weeks on end. When 
readers are not roaring the editor feels 
sure that his inspired outpouring is get- 
ting thin and poor. He says, his spirit 
lacing, ‘My writings lack the punch, or 
I would now be facing a huge indignant 
bunch.’ So I was thinking, feeling, 
when you came snorting in, to kick holes 
through the ceiling and paw around like 
sin. I thank you, gentle reader, for 
bracing me like this ; and now I’ll write 
a leader, my spirit soaked in bliss.’’ 
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. HEN I was a.small boy we cul- 
tivated our corn with double 
shovels, making a round trip to 

each row at each cultivation. Now we 
use a three-horse, two-row cultivator, 
and one man cultivates as much corn in 
a day as three men did forty years ago. 

We used to do our plowing with two 
small plugs hitched to an eleven-inch 
plow. Now we use five large horses on 
a two-bottom gang, each bottom cutting 
fourteen inches. This rig covers about 
four and a half acres a day, while we 
plowed an acre and a half a day formerly. 
One man thus does the work of three. 

The same is true of most farm oper- 
ations involving machinery and imple- 
ments. We now use larger implements 
and teams, and it takes only from one- 
third to one-half as many men to farm a 
given acreage as it did in my boyhood 
days. This has greatly reduced the num- 
ber of men required for the regular 
work of the farm. As a result an in- 
creasing number of farm boys have 
been compelled to go to the city to find 
employment. Very naturally the farm 
girls have followed them. That is not 
the only reason why so many people 
leave the farm for the city, but it is one 
of the main reasons. ntil recently 
the impossibility of earning ‘‘A Good 
Living and 10%’’ on the farm discour- 
aged many country people and caused 
them to move to town. 

The more general use of labor-saving 
machinery in recent years has not had 
so much effect on harvest work as it has 
on the regular work of the farm. The 
harvesting of many crops is still largely 
hand work, and takes just as many 
hands as it ever did. It is easy to see 
why the shortage of harvest labor is 
growing more pronounced from year to 
year. It will continue to do so as long as 
we continue to harvest by hand and yet 
use more and more labor-saving ma- 
chinery for other work. More extra 
labor at harvest time will be needed in 
the future than now. How is this help 
to be supplied ? 


Three Classes of Farm Labor 


It will help us to see the problem more 
clearly if we divide farm labor into 
classes according to the permanence of 
employment. There are three of these 
classes. 

First is the labor hired for the entire 
year ; these men work winter and sum- 
mer. But very few farms need as many 
men in winter as in summer. This is 
especially true of farms that make a 
business of growing beef cattle, hogs, 
or sheep. Dairy farms are generaily 
able to use about as much labor at one 
season as another, except at harvest. 

A great many farmers want to hire 
one or more men only for the time when 
they can work in the fields. During the 
winter these men must find other em- 
ploymans or remain idle. Hence we 
nave a second class which we may call 
summer labor. 

The third class consists of harvest 
labor, or labor of any kind which is 
needed for only a few days or weeks at 
most. Both of the last-named classes 
may be called temporary labor. The 
first class is permanent labor. 


Problem of Permanent Labor 


All-the-year-round labor is not hard to 
et if farmers are able to pay coon 
or it. If farming is made sufficiently 

profitable to permit farmers to make 

“‘A .Good Living and 10%’’—in other 


’ words, to compete with city industries 


for labor b ying attractive wages— 
there need = ienitoes of permanent 


Farm Help 
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farm labor, provided farmers treat such 
labor as it should be treated. 

Here comes in the question of proper 
housing and living conditions for laborers 
and their families, which is a problem for 
each individual farmer. The man who 
pays good wages, gives his men good 

ouses to live in, and is liberal in the 
matter of garden patch, fuel and the 
abaya of keeping a pig or two, a few 

ens, and perhaps a cow, and at the same 
time treats his men and their families as 
every orp penned man has a right to 
be treated, will seldom have much trouble 
in keeping good permanent help. 


Sammer Labor Is Difficult Problem 


Experience during the great war has, 
strangely enough, shown that harvest 
labor, no matter how large the need, is 
easier to get than labor needed for the 
entire season of field work. This is be- 
cause there are more people idle for a 
short time during the summer, who can 
easily be used as harvest labor, than 
there are people who are available for 
the entire summer. 

The summer labor problem—that is; 
labor for the entire season during which 
field work is possible—is perhaps the 
most difficult to solve. It will never be 
solved until farming is sufficiently profit- 
able to permit farmers to pay.attractive 
wages. Unless farmers are: permitted 
their ‘‘Good Living and 10%,”’ this 
whole labor problem is hopeless. City 
industries will absorb the supply of labor 
because of the better wages offered. 

Some farmers will meet this problem 
by devising extra work for the winter 
season. I know one man who operates 
a limestone quarry on his farm. His 


men work in this in winter and at other - 


times when they are not needed in the 
fields. A neighbor of mine years.ago used. 
to operate asmall broom factory for this 
very purpose. Most of the winter and 
many rainy days in summer were spent 
in this factory. There is work in the 
woods which can be done in winter. 
Some farmers near cities do teaming ; 
those near rivers often join ice harvest- 
ing gangs; those near forests some- 
times work in the logging camps. Many 
other devices of this kind can be used 
as ameans of giving hired men an op- 
portunity to use their.full earning power, 
an opportunity to which they are entitled 
and must have if they are to remain on 
the farm to be on hand when farm work 
calls for them. But.opportunities of this 
kind are limited. 

There should be some form of coopera- 
tion between town and. farm industries. 
There are many industries that could be 
conducted as winter industries, leaving 
the labor free to go to the farm in sum- 
mer. The trouble with such an arrange- 
ment is that a city industry,|if profitable 
at all, is usually so much more profitable 
than farming that it.can pay higher 
wages than the farm, and hence wants 
to keep the labor the year round. This 
is where the cooperative spirit must 
come to the rescue. - 

A city commercial organization could 
render no more important service to the 
farming community about it, and from 
which it derives its support, than to 
establish industries to take care of tem- 
power farm labor during the winter and 
et it go back to the farm when it is 








To keep boys and girls on 
the farm you must make 


“A Good Living and 10%” 


“ollows the 
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needed there during the summer months, 

A partial. remedy is,to:be. found in a 
system of laborers’ cottages which pro- 
vide permanent homes for temporary 
farm help in the open country. These 
homes should have enough land attached” 
to provide a good garden and orchard 
site, to permit the keeping of a cow and 
a pig or two, and a few chickens. The 
laborers should own these homes. Where 
this plan has been tried it has proved 
very satisfactory. The men work on 
surrounding farms when their help is 
needed, and for employment at other 
times go to the villages and tewns which 
are near, The ownership of a good home 
makes the family permanent residents 
of the community. 


Harvest Labor Problem Not Difficult 


The demand for extra labor at harvest 
time is going to increase as long as we 
continue to use more and: more labor- 
saving machinery for the regular farm 
work. But the very fact that such labor 
is needed for a short time only, coupled 
with the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of people who are profitably occupied 
during the winter are idle in summer, 
makes harvest labor comparatively easy 
to get. Fortunately the National Em- 
ployment Service is developing an or- 
ganization capable of dealing with this 
problem in a satisfactory way. 

It must be remembered that for purely 
hand work, not involving the use of 
teams or complicated machinery, it does 
not take long to train a greenhorn to be 
an effective worker. xperience the 
past two years has shown that city high- 
school boys. with no experience on the 
farm can be made into very good harvest 
hands with a fewdays’ training. Itis 
true that some of the harvest work in- 
volves the use of teams and machines, 
but most of: this can be done by regular 
or summer help, or by members of the 
farmer’s family. It must also be re- 
membered that after a city high-school 
boy has spent a season or two helping 
on the farm he is no longer a perfect 
greenhorn, and can become useful even 
as.a teamster. 


Supply of Harvest Labor Abundant 


Inmany parts of the country farmers 
have heretofore depended on an army 
of migratory laborers for short-season 
work...’ This army has been made up 
partly of college students out for ad- 
venture, and incidentally to earn money 
for next winter’s schooling ; but it has 
consisted largely of hobos and ne’er-do- 
wells. 

The experience of the last two years 
shows that there is an abundant supply 
of much better labor than hobos are 
capable of doing, and which can easily 
be had with proper organization for get- 
ting it. This assumes, of course, that 
farming is sufficiently profitable to per- 
mit farmers to pay decent wages. 
Otherwise, none of these problems can 
ever be solved. 

The solution of the harvest labor 
problem is to use those numerous people 
who are profitably employed in winter 
in cities, but who are idle during the 
harvest season. These are mainly 
teachers, schoolboys and girls, and per- 
sons engaged in trades that are slack in 
the summer season. Farmers will object 
to these people on the of thei 
inexperience, but this tion ean be 
met. It is easily possible, and is being 
done to some extent, to give these city 
people sufficient training in the elemen- 
tary operations of the farm to make 
them fairly good harvest hands. When 
; [Continued on page 76] 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Frederick Winter's Home Coming—sy pa ricumonp 


can go in the winter as well as 

in the summer,’’ said Frederick 
Winter thoughtfully. ‘‘The firm is al- 
ways glad when the office force splits 
up a little on vacations. It doesn’t want 
too many vacations in August, for that 
is a busy time for us. If you and the 
children can go, I can manage.’’ 

“‘l’ve always wanted to see your boy- 
hood home,’’ said Mrs. Winter. ‘‘Of 
course, we must think of the expense, 
but your sister must have some special 
reason for asking us to come now.”’ 

‘Poor Nellie !’’ said Frederick. ‘‘I 
suppose she has become a part of the old 
brown farmhouse by this time. How 
time does fly! She was a slip of a girl 
when I left and I’ve never seen her 
since. You know I was down sick with 
typhoid when her father died and did not 
get to the funeral. She must be twenty- 
six now, or thereabouts. I’ve never 
wanted to go back to the old place. It 
was nothing but chore, chore from morn- 
ing till night, and as soon as I was old 
enough I ran away to town. All the 
boys worth while did the same thing. 
My stepfather was honest and just and 
he gave me my share when he saw that 
I wouldn’t come back; but it wasn’t 
much, for a little farm of eighty acres 
does not amount to much and the loca- 
tion was poor. The land was fertile 
enough but it was away back off. the 
main road. Sometimes I think it would 
be a good thing for our children to see 
the old place so they could know how 
much easier they have it than I did.’’ 

Fourteen years before, young Freder- 
ick Winter had set out from his country 
home to try his fortunes in the city, 
leaving his aged stepfather and his half- 
sister in the tucked-up farmhouse under 
the elm trees. He did not know that 
his stepfather had to mortgage the farm 
to give Frederick his portion of the es- 
tate. His recollections of the old home 
were not pleasant, because he had al- 


“ AN far as getting off is concerned, I 


ways longed to get away from the loneli-- 


ness and quiet of it all. Therefore, he 
had not kept in close touch with Nellie 
during the years that had whirled over 
his head since leaving the farm. He 
was working for a good firm and received 
a good salary, so he felt that the old 
farm had no attractions for him. 

After some further discussion the ifn- 
vitation was accepted, and one bitter 


cold day just at twilight Frederick Win- - 


ter found himself, with his wife and 
three children, standing in the familiar 
sitting-room, drinking in every detail 
of the house that looked as if time had 
dealt very gently with it. There was a 
roaring fire in the bright shining stove. 
Beyond, in the kitchen, another shining 





stove held an array of 
pots and kettles that sent 
forth appetizing odors. 
ae Wal , I’m glad to see 
ou all!’’ said Nellie 
arton, greeting them 
all round several times. 
**Come right out to sup- 
per. You must be hungry 
after your long trip.’ 
Nellie was a tall, good- 
looking young woman, 
neatly dressed in a dark 
skirt and white shirt- 
waist. Her every move- 
ment spoke of capability 
and energy. After sup- 
r Mrs. Winter and 
velyn helped Nellie to 
do the-dishes while Fred- 
erick and the two boys 
enjoyed the warmth of 
the sitting-room stove 














while he told the boys of 
old times. 

** Papa, I thought you 
said this was a horrid place to live,’’ 
said Hugh Winter the next day. ‘‘I 
think it is the best place I ever saw. 
Auntie let me help feed the chickens 
and put down hay for the horses, and 
I’d like to stay here always.’’ 

‘So would I!’’ said George. ‘‘There’s 
the dandiest coasting place you.ever saw 
back of the barn.”’ 

“That’s right, there is,’’ said Fred- 
erick, suddenly alert. ‘‘ You can coast 
nearly half a mile down the hill. Maybe 
I can find my old sled up in the barn. 
We boys used to hitch old Fan to the 
sled to draw it back up hill.’’ 

‘*Old Fan has been in her grave these 
ten years,’’ said Nellie, ‘‘but you can 
take Dick.’’ 

‘*T think this is ‘the nicest house I ever 
saw,’”’ said Evelyn. ‘‘ Auntie let me 
rummage in the attic and I found the 
nicest old dresses. She said I could use 
them for an old-fashioned entertainment 
when I gohome. I wish we could stay 
here always.’’ 

**You would soon get tired of it, 
daughter,’’ said Frederick. ‘‘It’s all 
right for a day or two, but very lonely 
after that.’’ 

‘I’m going to help Nellie get her 
eggs ready for the market,’’ said Mrs. 

inter. ‘‘Just think, Frederick! Forty 
cents a dozen! She ships direct to the 
city customers. ”’ 

**My check for the eggs last week 
was $10.90,’’ said Nellie. -‘‘I think that 
is pretty fair for cold weather, but I 
have a warm poultry house.’’ 

‘‘And she had almost as much for 
other produce,’’ said Mrs. Winter. ‘‘She 
gets twenty cents a pound for country 

sausage and seventeen 








cents for lard. My! I 
wish I could go into the 
chicken business.’’ 
‘*Frederick, I'll -not 
keep you in suspense as 
to why I wanted you to 
come to the farm now,’’ 
said Nellie flushing 
slightly. ‘‘I am to be 
married this week and I 
wanted you and your 
family to have charge of 
things while I am away. 
I thought perhaps you 
might like to buy the old 
farm for a summer home. 
A week or ten days’ visit 
will make you well ac- 
quainted with it in every 
way, and your wife and 
the children can decide 
whether they would like 
to be herein the summer.” 








“Married ! To whom?” 


“It was nothing but chore, chore from morning till night” 


gasped Frederick, staring at his sister. 

‘‘] suppose you don’t remember Billy 
Richards,’’ said Nellie. ‘‘Itis to be a 
very quiet home affair, and as you folks 
are my only relatives I wanted you with 
m ” 


‘*Freckled Billy Richards that we 
used to tease you about! I guess I 
haven’t forgotten him. What is he do- 
ing now ?”’ 

*‘Farming,’’ said Nellie, briefly. ‘‘ He 
is on the home place.’’ 

‘*Well, Nellie, I suppose I ought to 
be glad; but to tell the truth I’m not a 
bit. Billy may be the best man in the 
world, but I don’t like to see you throw- 
ing away your talents here in the coun- 
try. Since I’ve been here I’ve been 
thinking how successful you would be in 
town. You could get a position in one of 
the large stores, or after a little busi- 
ness training could be a stenographer 
or a bookkeeper.’’ 

** Now, Frederick, don’t discourage 
Nellie,’’ put in Mrs. Winter. ‘‘She is 
happy and satisfied out here, and that 
is all anybody needs. There are draw- 
backs in the city, Nellie, as well as 
everywhere. I think you have a de- 
lightful home here. I wish I could stay 
for months to rest up and do the things 
I want todo. Why, I have had time to 
read and think and rest in this short 
time ; and those things are impossible 
in town.’’ 

‘*Of course I don’t want to discourage 
her,’’ said Frederick gloomily. ‘‘But I 
can’t honestly say I’m glad.”’’ 

Nellie laughed happily, and then she 
said: ‘‘But about buying the farm, 
Frederick ? Don’t you think you would 
like it for a summer home ?”’ 

‘“My dear Nellie, it takes money to 
buy and keep up a summer home. We 
do not even own the house where we 
live in the city. While I have a good 
= and a salary that is considered 
arge, we are not able to save a penny. 
You see, in town things are so different. 
The children must have music lessons, 
and we must keep up in a social way, 
and all those things take money. I 
should be glad to own the old farm, but 
it is out of the question.’’ 

The next evening Nellie Barton was 
quietly married to the man of her choice 
and together they set out on a honey- 
moon journey, leaving Frederick Winter 
and his family in charge of the chores 
and the house plants and the old farm- 
house. 

“‘ Are you lonely ?’’ asked Frederick, 
coming in ey the middle of the — 
morning, after they had been there a 
week, to find his wife looking pensively 
[Continued on page 60] ee 
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. More Farmers Are Needed in Congress 
We asked our good™ friend ~~ 3 Cc ¢ By ONE OF THEM and that the only benefits they redeive 
: ts the @ourth necessi 'de-! 
‘ - Jersey dis ac Peane Flowse Rep- may be called upon to interpret. the law ie el Sant ate 


ashington, whether t e 







esentatives, at 
fou 'y would 


tmoré real, d ~the-ground f irs in 
iCon . Thiais the reply. And having 
jread| his answer, Farm Journaf’asks, 


i What are you-going to do.about it?” 
NDER the Constitution of the 
United States; Congressis the leg- 
/ islative branch.of the Government, 
and as sueh has the power td make'laws,‘ 


raise revenue, and set apart money’for : 


the: operation*of every branch’ of. the 
Government. Aside from this in gen- 
eral way Congress, being composed of 


direct representatives of thé people, has: 


absolute authority in all the affairs of 
the Nation, -and: is responsible only, to 
the people for its action. ' 

hen one considers that this tremen- 
dous power is placed in the hands of 531 
men—435 in the House and ninety-six in 
the Senate, the importance of choosin 
broad men familiar:with: the needs o 
the Nation can be realized. . 

Therefore, the: question naturally 
arises as to. the nature of the-vast. busi- 
ness to be done, and where the men are 
to be found who are actually fit fer the 
work. . 

The position as a member of Congress. 
has long ceased to be attractive be- 
cause of the salary.’ It offers, instead, 


only honor and an a a : 
eva public: 


one by sacrifice and: 
uty.’ mat 
The,.,activities of the Nation..can, be 
covered by the following classes 3.1. In- 
dustrial; 2, labor; 8, commercial; 4, 
agricultural. It is highly essential that 
Congress should be composed of broad 


men, forindustry must bé fair: to labor. - 


and labor fair ‘to industry,‘ if commerce, 
= makes industry npn 4 — 
abor- possible, -is to wor an greg an 
succeed. And:all must depend, on. agri- 
culture, which is the very foundation of 
our existence, because, when one-half of. 
the Nation can’ produce enough to. feed 
all the people-and have a surplys to offer 
other’ nations \in'trade, the balarice of 
her rm maa left free:to develdp com- 
mercially. .esibod be ~' ovis 

Inthe; past, these. four classes have 
dev ed.in, spite of the lack of. full co- 
operation ;..but now. we are facing big 
problems of reconstruction. The way, 
we solve them will determine our posi- 
tion as‘a world power:- afi 

All our forees: must get together to 
solve these problems. 
Con ( 
cessfully it is .essentialk to place in. 
authority a fair representation of each 
of, the-four.classes, thereby maki 
sible the exchange of thought andiideas, 
familiarizing each class. with the needs, 


of full = to be pursued to the 
desired end. : . 

Farmers Should. Elect-Farmers 
The seleetion of men-for this important 
task rests entirely with the people of 
each locality... A manufacturing district 


willmake a serious mistake not to choose ,, 


ween sient io pneas and bar... 
while a farming distr ould choose 
men who will look after the interests of 


. fa¥iners:?""' © > ** : 

In’ the- past: too “little attention has. 
been given. to’ the eof men sent to 
Congress; the ruling thought: being that. 


in, ing and. making laws the brains «, 
and ability. of “a. lawyer are required,  , 
of. fact Jaws should be.: - 


when.as.a-mat 

b et Sohne dees: and the out- 
growth of - ence, and should be- 
made by men familiar with the condi-. 


than by 


at Be bétter off if fwerhad . . 


‘protecting’ his’ own. 


Im order that- 
ess may meet and solve them suc-_ 


Ng POs- 


_for the world, 
more honest return, to the producer and - 


workin 
. Just-how 


tictiethat make-the low na oat 
audsasabpecearwasne-tunete-tean:z 


. Lou are ot farmers have no org? 
- tiens | ly--or- ally f 
tiene: lesoll ype. nptjonally Sof Ae pre- 





for personal gain and profit. =| 

do not medn to imply that lawyers 
have no place in law-making bodies, for 
their services are very esséntial and 
much desired ; but Ido contend and am 
convinced that a successful business man 
or farmer knows what is best for his 
“particular business with relation to the 
country at large, and as a rule is equally 
capable of framing laws to meet those 


“needs: , 


“ Business’ men and manufacturers, in 
otder' to protect their own interests, 
have been forced to select as represen- 
tatives men who are capable ‘of handling 
the great commerciaf and industrial 


“questions that are coming up constantly, 


and have made it a pomt to see that 
these men are furnished with the fullest 
information on every subject. that in any 
way, concerns their. business,- 

The merchant prince and the captain 
of industry have manifested 80 preat an 
interest mm important questions that 
their judgments in the selectibn Of men 
for ‘public office are sought by others 
who do not have the opportunity to!keep 
abreast with the times. As a-result a 
mere statement from such men fre- 
quently becomes the prevailing opinion 
of the-community. This has been dem- 


‘onstrated many times in the past; espe- 


cially in manufacturing: distriets. and 
‘commercial: cénters which are usually 
ene o6pulated, ‘and there has‘ been 
‘little difficulty:im securing the cdopera- 


tion of all classes to support*a‘man car- 


rying such an-endorsentent.  “ 

Even labor as a elass has been willing 
to eooperate with the business interests 
‘in the selection of ‘public servants, be- 
lieving that the successful manufacturer 
will safeguard the’ laborer’s welfare in 
Evidence on all 
sides must convince the most’ doubtful 
of the wisdom:of that policy. 


"Farmers Have Been Neglectful 


. Farmers; and those living in rural dis- 
tricts have neglected their.epportunities 
‘to copperate in this way..s 


have. paid 
for their neglect by having te abide by 
the opinions of. men largely unfamiliar 
with farming, conditions and needs, 
This was never moré clearly shown 
than in the consideration and passage 


.of the Food Survey and Food Control 


laws during the summer of 1917, For 
weeks: the Committee: on Agrieulture 


vheld: hearingsand: listened. to. testimony 


on the subject most vital te.a.country at 
war—the..subject of food peasants. 
After a thorough study of all conditions 
a. bill. was::pre that was reported 


to meet the; situation adequately, but 
eds, . when the measure went before Congress 
of the other, and the adgption of a policy. . t 
- one product of the farm: had its. price 


for action it was-.so, amended that only 


fixed and the marketing. thereof. regu-. 


‘lated. Had there been in Gongress at 


that time a sufficient number.of-men 
chosen by farmersthe price-fixing propo- 
sition, would jhave been defeated ; . pro- 


duction stimulated by the law of. supply 


and demand would,have fyrnished — 
during the crisis“ with a 


ver little excess cost to the consumer. : 
; is is but one instance where farm- 


ers have suffered -from their apparent 


» neglect, and-when it is realized that as 


a.class they represent more than one- 
third of our population, it willbe, read- 
ily: seen: what a, handicap they have been 
: situation. is, to. be over- 


m.that must be solved. 
1Za- 





come is the pro 


welfare 






- accumulates on a-farnt,-when ‘ 
chinery is saved, is 4 ’ 


mands of an ever-growing and prosper- , 


ous nation. ' . a. } M 

After; years of study and/ from per- ; 
sonal experience on a farm’ my opinion 
is*that farmers are~not suffering’ so 
much from lack of organization as-from 
lack of a definite national program— 
knowing just what todo. Part of their 
program should be a concerted effort to 
place in enthorl ten who are familiar 
with the needs Of’ our country people, 
and who areiever watchful to see that 
those needs, are provided for as far as 
possible. , 

Ido not mean radical men should be 
chosen for these important positions, but 
rather broad, liberal men who have 
made a success of farming in spite of 
the many handicaps; mén whose judg- 
ment can be respected as to the value 
of good roads, ainie ond handling 
crops, and. scientific_and practical farm 
demonstrations, instead. of, so, much 
theory with. which the farmer of the 
present day has to contend. 

The Department of Agriculture of . 
each state as well as that of ‘the national 
Government welcomes the cooperation 
of such men... Unless the farmers of 
our country come forward with a pro- 
gram of that chara¢ter and send to Con- 
gress men capable of “arrying it intoef- ~ 
fect, they can hardly uxpect. to occupy, 
the place. to. which they ara entitled... 


Doing Over Old: Machinery 
By E,.1,. VINCENT 

A man was telling’*mé ‘what quips-and 
quirks he was taking -advantage.of to 
help out when times pinch, -It called to 
mind some of the ways we have taken 
on our own farm to get a little more 
wear out of different tools: 

For example, there*was‘a'wheel rake 
that came to us: — with some: other 
things when we bought a piece of land 
adjoining our:farm!/' Ast seemed to be 
a fairly good one, we put our rake away 
‘and used the old’ one. ‘ When a'shaft'was. 
broken,. we took: one out-of the:rake we 
had stored to put in the place of the 
broken one. So.it has gone on + Now. 
and. then, a part would give-way-in the 
rake and we would draft the pieces from 
the other. te, PS 

We did the same thing with a mowing- 
machine. We had two of the same kind 
after we bought the neighboring farm: 
These we used, changing off as we liked. 
When any part was worn’ or 
broken we went to the other-for a-sub- 
stitute piece. In _ this way we have 
made out to keep-from. buying a-new 
machine a number-of years. 

A neighbor of-ours’is’a very handy‘ 
man at this thing of img: up ma- 
chinery out of old parts:"' Out of some 
old mowing-machine wheels he built a 
fine Jand-rolien, so good that we got him: 
to help-us. make one just like it. If we 
have.a. breakdown he.is almost sure.to : 





_ have some way of mending it without 


. 


going to much expense. * 
Ts a handy man in ‘the hei ' 
he saves a great ‘deat of money for us: 
every year, Thisknack of. doing éver 


e ‘certain! 


‘old machinery.is one of:no smalt moment’: 


in farm economy aandworth cultivating. 
There is this danger—that the — 

over of old machinery, and replacing o 

worn parts, can be carried too far. Try 


ing to make a pieceoé mac good! 

work aoe iE i altoot for the 
-shop. is v rreconomy.; 

the time s ae tinke would. £06 


long way toward ing for new ma-. 
aus, "Besides, tHe btdmachinery that’ 
‘ma- 


‘is quite an eye-sore. 
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Grin and Bear It 


VERY one in this life should learn to grin and bear it. 

There is no use getting grouchy, no use grumbling over 
spilt milk. The thing to do is to see that it does not spill 
again. Of course, if it was not your fault—if some one gave 
you an unexpected push—so much the better. But at any rate 
keep cheerful. 

Nothing wins success like a smile; the world and the 
people in it won’t accept a tear-stained face ; each and every 
one has his own troubles to bear, his own load to shoulder ; 
each and every one is looking for the person who can lighten 
that load ; and that fellow is the one who can smile and keep 
bright and happy through adversity. 

It isnot always an easy matter ; the devil is always stand- 
ing with open arms waiting for the weary one to fall ; but let 
us disappoint him, grit our teeth, set our shoulders to the 
wheel, hold our heads high—in short, let’s grin and bear it ! 


Farmers and the Next Census 


T is none too soon to urge the Census Bureau to give farmers 

more attention when the next census is taken in 1920. No 
one knows exactly how many people live on farms, because in 
the last census everybody living in a town of 2,500 or less was 
counted as part of the ‘‘rural’’ population. In some states 
even if a man was farming a hundred acre farm, he was listed 
as a city man if his farm was in the limits of a city. Hogs 
and mules and goats and scores of other things are all care- 
fully counted by counties and the totals are given by states 
and counties. Now, this time, let us know how many farmers 
there are living in the country, how many live in villages and 
within the limits of the various towns and cities. If a man 
is farming he should be listed as a farmer. 


Winning the Food War 


AST month we gave what we consider the proper way of 
settling the continual warfare between producer, middle- 
man and consumer. Every one who renders a real service is 
entitled to interest on capital and wages for labor and man- 
agement. Proof is furnished by the situation in the New 
York milk territory. 

When feed prices went sky high at the beginning of the 
war, dairymen could not make ends meet. City dealers turned 
a deaf ear to their pleas. The dairymen united and refused 
to ship milk. New York milk users began to complain. The 
Warren formula made it possible to determine the cost of 
producing milk. Armed with this formula the producers forced 
the dealers to come to terms. 

All went well until the dealers concluded that dairymen 
were not entitled to prices equal to what their milk cost, be- 
cause dairymen used to sell below cost and were still able to 
continue in business. This was, of course, because the dairy- 
men could actually live on less than interest and wages. But 
the dairymen knew what milk cost, and they determined not 
to sell for less. Dealers again refused to pay the price. The 
dairymen struck again and won, because they were right. 

This fight could not have been won without knowledge of 
costs, nor could it have been won without cooperation. But 
organization of farmers is coming. All over the country they 
are banding together to secure their rights. We do not be- 
lieve Our Folks will ever demand more than is just, and we 
purpose to help them to get that much. 


Tom and Dick 


f eee and Dick are neighbors. Each inherited a good farm, 
one as good as the other. Tom is forging ahead while 


Dick is getting into debt deeper every year. The difference . 


is due to the fact that Tom does certain things which Dick 
either fails to do, or does wrong. 

Dick’s failure may be due to lack of knowledge, or to 
Joris ee vn Nebel Bases through, or to both of these 





causes. If his failure is merely due to lack of knowledge, 
and in thousands of such cases this is the real trouble, the 
difficulty can be remedied. The object of our Sick Farms 
department is to help fellows like Dick. 


The League of Nations 


NLESS we get an efficient League of Nations capable of 

preventing future wars, our sacrifices in this war will 
have been in vain. 

The proposed constitution of the League may not be per- 
fect. The first constitution adopted by our own thirteen 
original states was so imperfect that every one soon saw it 
must be modified and stregthened. We may have to do the 
same with the world constitution. But let us have a League, 
then let us improve it as experience shows the need of it. 


The Cause and Cure of Bolshevism 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his last note to Congress, said : 

‘* Bolshevism thrives only on starvation and disorder.’’ It 
is a disease born of ignorance and oppression. When an in- 
telligent people are oppressed they proceed in an orderly 
manner to remove the oppressor. An ignorant people submit 
to oppression till it becomes unbearable and then proceed to 
destroy all orderly government. 

For years Russia has been a breeding ground for social 
disorder. Government was corrupt beyond measure. Every 
class, from the lowest to the highest, had just grievances. 
When it became evident that gross corruption amongst officials 
was losing the war for Russia, the storm broke. Government 
fell into the hands of inexperienced men. The masses mis- 
took the new-found liberty for license, and disorder soon 
began to rule. 

It was inevitable that the disorder, fostered by Germany 
as a means of weakening the enemy, should spread to Ger- 
many itself, where class hatred had been bred by generations 
of autocratic government. It could not spread into Turkey, 
for parasitic diseases do not thrive in dead bodies. 

If we accept President Wilson’s principle of self-deter- 
mination, then we should bring our soldiers back from Russia 
and let the Russian people decide for themselves what kind 
of government they want. We think our statesmen are wise 
enough to see that the square deal to every citizen, no matter 
how humble, is the surest means of protecting our own coun- 
try against the spirit 6f Bolshevism. 


$209,000,000 for Roads— What Kind ? 


i Nexon war taught us the value of good roads. The end of 
the war finds us with roads seriously out of repair. The 
great fleets of motor trucks which were used to haul troops 
and war materials played havoc with road surfaces. Of 
course, those roads must be repaired. 

But something more than repair is necessary. The rapid 
recent growth of motor-truck traffic from farms to city 
markets, and from cities to farm markets, makes it necessary 
to build more good roads. 

We must build for heavier traffic than formerly, for coun- 
try produce now often moves on five-ton trucks where it used 
to move on two-horse wagons. Bridges must be strengthened 
and overhead covers removed. Foundations for roads must 
be laid deeper. We may have to limit the size of trucks and 
regulate their speed so they will not overtax the best roads. 

The national government is ready tohelp. It has already 
set aside $209, 000,000 for road building. The states must do 
their share. The two things we are most concerned about 
are that we get a dollar’s worth of road for every dollar spent, 
and that the roads are built to last. Better a short stretch of 
lasting road than a long stretch of road that needs rebuilding 
in a year or two. 

- Road building, if begun promptly, will help to use idle 
labor during the period of readjustment tolling the sate 
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Topics in Season 








Ogracious dream, and gracious time, 

And gracious theme, and gracious 
rhyme— 

When buds of Spring begin to blow 

In blossoms-that we used to know 

And lure us back along the ways 

Of time’s all-golden yesterdays ! 


HREE bushels of oats an acre—and 
[ve sure to sow red clover, sweet 

clover, alfalfa or some other legume 
with it. 


Did you test seed-corn as we advised 
last month? There is still time if you 
get busy right away. 

Plant a silage crop and build a silo to 
put it in; ’twill cut down the amount of 
pasture you need for the cows. 


Many good pasturés have been ruined 
by turning the stock on them too early 
in the spring. Wait until the ground is 
firm and the grass well started. Mark 
the stock before turning out to pasture. 


Mustard plants should be sprayed with 
a twenty per cent solution of iron sul- 
phate as soon as possible after the plants 
begin toappear. This makes them home- 
sick enough to die and not hurt the small 
grain at all. 


Thirteen tons of sugar beets were 
harvested last year from one-half acre 
of land belonging to Fred Crofts, of 
Michigan. The average for Michigan is 
from ten to twelve tons anacre, and the 
price $10 a ton. M. E. S. 


Mary says that as fine a thing as has 
come to her attention lately is the story 
of the California fruit growers sending 
more than 1,000,000 small prune trees to 
help rebuild the torn-up fields of France. 
How thankful France must be ! 


Everbearing strawberries are a grand 
success withme. I have just gotten 
started with them. I expect to set about 
two acres this year and plow up all of 
my Dunlaps and Warfields. Perhaps 
this will help some of Our Folks to de- 
cide without losing time and money. 

Michigan. N. F. 


Lime does not take the place of other 
fertilizers or manures, but supplements 
them. When the use of lime in any form 
is continued alone, and no adequate pro- 
vision is made for maintaining the supply 
of other fertilizers and organic matter, 
crop yields can not be kept up and the 
returns from the use of lime in such a 
system becomes less and may finally 
drop below that of land unlimed. 


I wonder if all of us do not have a 
weak streak sometimes? Up in my 
orchard there is a tree with a plug of 
wood in a hole bored with an inch auger. 
That tells the tale of my faith in a man’s 
story that by boring such a hole in the 
trunk of a tree and plugging it full of 
sulphur, the fruit would be made fairer! 
Wonder if we ever outgrow these little 
weaknesses? Or do they turn out to 
be guide-posts on the way to better 
things ? E.L. V. 

The manure from a horse or cow would 
be worth $25 or $30 a year if all of it 
could be saved in good condition and re- 
turned to the land. In actual practise-it 





is worth from $5 to $10, or even $20; 
according to the locality, the methods 
used, and the kinds of crops grown. The 
way hogs are ordinarily handled, their 
manure is largely wasted. But when 
they are used to pasture down crops, 
they help quite as much as cattle and 
horses, or even more. 


—--<— 


A 13,870 Ton Silo! 

















URING the Gréat War; the. city of 

Washington was taxed to its utmost 
capacity. Every inch of storage-room 
was filled and immense.buildings erected. 
The inside of the Washington Monument 
is twenty-five feet squareoand 500 feet 
high. Its capacity is 18;870' tons-of corn 
ensilage,—enough to feéd' all the 5,066 
army thules, the flock, of’ White House 
sheep and the President’s cow for six 
months. Can you, see;the ensilage cut- 
ters at work at thebaseof the monument 
and the chute leading up to the top:win+ 
dow? Fine idea, ish’t:it?: For further 
explanations, see page’ 92. 





The Best Crop Rotation 


HAT is it? No man can tell in ad- 

vance, for farms differ in size and 
soil ; farmers differ in knowledge and 
skill ; seasons differ ; prices change and 
labor problems vary. 

A good four-year rotation for grain 
farming is wheat, corn, oats and clover, 
with an extra catch cropof clover seeded 
on the wheat land and plowed under the 
next spring for corn. Only the seed 
crop of clover should be harvested the 
fourth year ; and all produce should be 
returned to the land except the grain 
and clover-seed. Where hay is made for 
the work animals, manure should be re- 








turned. This system, with the addition 
of phosphate. (and of limestone where 
needed), will maintain the fertility of 
the soil. 

In. live-stock farming, two crops of 
corn followed by oats with clover seed- 
ing, and a full clover crop the fourth 
year, is*a.good rotation, and if all the 
produce is used for feed and bedding, 
and manure returned with but littleloss, 
the supply.of organic matter and nitro- 
gen will be maintained nearly as well as 
in grain farming—quite as well if timo- 
thy is seeded with the clover and one or 
two additional years allowed for pasture. 
Only half as much phosphate will be re- 


_quired as in the grain system; but lime- 


stone should also be used ‘where needed 
to make and keep the soil sweet. 

For any one to believe that crop rota- 
tion alene will, maintain ‘the fertility of 
the soil reveals gross ignorance, Mathe- 
matics alone will show that the rotation 
of crops ‘will no.more maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil than the rotation of the 
check-book among the members of the 
family will maintain the bank account. 


> 


Sour Soil Makes Sour Grapes 


OME of the grapes being sold in our 

J markets ‘lack sweetness and flavor. 
Evidently the growers have allowed 
their soils to become deficient in lime. 
One eminent authority says: ‘‘Grapes 
are made sweeter by carbonate of lime.’’ 
Another says: ;‘‘ Lime is the element 
for which there is no substitute to aid 
in changing starch into sugar within the 
plant. ’’ 

Our sugar crops, both cane and beets, 
grow best on soil that has plenty of 
lime,, The sections noted for grape cul- 
ture originally had abundant lime in 
their soils. 

Lime is a more'neeessary fertilizer for 
fruit trees than is nitrogen, phosphorous 
or potash. If growers of all kinds of 
fruits, and also cantaloupes, will make 
sure their soils have enough limé car- 
bonate, they can depend on getting fruit 
of decidedly better quality. FN, 

pavereee tne 
[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but diserim- 
inating — unchained. and 
ready to protect Our Folks} 











EVERAL shipments. of preparations 

sold as remedies, for hog cholera and 
other diseases of hogs have heen seized 
by Federal. Food and Drug Inspectors. 
These preparations are labeled in such 
a manner as to give the impression that 
they, are effective remedies or preven- 
tives of hog cholera and other diseases 
of hogs, They are composed of things 
which could not .produce .the effects 
claimed.by the manufacturers,. The only 
effective remedy. known-for hog cholera 
is the treatment by inoculation with 
serum. Our Folks must not be induced 
to rely ipon ineffective preparations in 
the treatmént of ‘hog cholera instead of 
having the serum treatment applied. 


















































‘for advice in these columns. The 
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Sick F arms | Made Well. i: na Ww. J. SPILLMAN 





Curing a Farm of Anemia 





NEMIA is defined in the 
dictionary as a disease in 
which there is too little 


blood, or too few red corpuscles in 
the blood; bloodlessness. The 
blood supplies nourishment to the 
tissues; without it the entire 
system soon starves to death. 
Many farms are afflicted with 
a disease similar toanemia, The 
soil has no blood in it—no life- 
giving nourishment for growing 
crops. This is the trouble with 
nine out of ten of the farms 
whose owners have written me 


remedy is not the same every- 
where—not even on two adjoin- 








= to harvest—he turned all his 
hogs into the field. They har- 
vested the rye and ate a good 
deal of the young clover. They 
did well in this field with no other 
feed until the rye began to give 
out. He then took them up and 
finished them on corn. He had 
quite a bit of money that fall, 
more than he had ever had in his 
life before, mainly from the sale 
of hogs and a few bushels of soy- 
beans for seed. 


Hogs Harvest the Corn 


Very soon he worked round to 
this system of crop rotation: 
The first field in corn, most of 








ing farms, unless they have the 
same kind of soil and the owners 
follow the same kind of farming. 

Something also depends on how much 
the owner can afford to spend on a cure, 
for some medicines that do a lot of good 
cost a lot of money. Often the problem 
is like that of the poor fellow who wrote 
in: ‘‘I am poor and my land is poor. 
Please tell me a cheap and easy way to 
get it up and make a living at the same 
time.’’ That appeal touched me deeply, 
for I know what it is to try to redeem a 
run-down farm with very little money to 
spend in doing it. 

I can not give any method that will be 
suited to all anemic farms. The best I 
can do is to tell from time to time how 
this or that farmer has met the difficulty. 
The reader must then make his own se- 
lection of methods. 

This story is of a man who lives in a 
region of naturally poor, sandy soil, 
within 100 miles of Lake Michigan, and 
within fifty miles of the state line be- 
tween Michigan and Indiana, There are 
other farmers in this general region who 
are in the same fix Ted Morris was in 
when he first started to improve his 
farm. 

Ted’s grandfather homesteaded the 
farm long ago. Grandfather and father 
together had gotten all the ‘‘ goody ’’ 
out of the soil before Ted got hold of it. 
Ted was making ‘‘A Poor Living and 
Minus 10%’’ when one day a govern- 
ment expert came along and started him 
on the upward road by a simple sugges- 
tion or two that put heart into his work. 
The expert came around several times 
later. He kept in touch with Ted for 
several years—in fact, until Ted had got- 
ten out of the woods. . This all occurred 
before the days of county agents, The 

overnment expert’s name was Drake ; 
ed referred to him as ‘‘a duck by the 
name of Drake.’’ . 


Fig. 1. 


apart. The seeds were inoculated for 
all but a few rows, which were left 
as a demonstration. The inoculated 
rows made a very good crop; the other 
rows didn’t make anything. Next year, 
on the advice of the expert, several 


acres of the new crop were planted on a. 


field including the three acres of the 
year before. Where the crop had been 
grown the year before the results were 
truly remarkable. Ted got eighteen 
bushels of seed an acre on these three 
acres, and about eleven bushels an acre 
on the rest of the field. Still following 
the advice of the government man, he 
sold some soy-beans and bought ground 
limestone for two of his fields. This 
was applied at the rate of two tons to 
an acre. 

The next year the soy-beans were 
planted in another field, which was thor- 
oughly inoculated both by the ‘‘ glue 
method ’’ and by hauling dirt from the 
old soy-bean field on to the new field. 
This was applied at the rate of a wagon- 
load to four acres. Fig. 1 shows the 
result. The corn following soy-beans 
made thirty-seven bushels an acre, and 
the new field of soy-beans made four- 
teen bushels an acre. 

By this time Ted was ready for some 
hogs. He got a brood sow and raised 
a nice litter of pigs. In winter he fed 
them corn and some soy-bean hay. In 
the spring he pastured them on young 
rye. The land in this rye field had been 
well limed, and clover was sown on the 
rye in the spring. Ted had no pasture 
for his hogs after the rye began to 
‘*shoot,’’ but kept them up and fed 
them corn and a little soy-bean hay. 
When the rye was dead ripe—in fact, it 
was two weeks after it was ripe enough 


This field of soy-beans was inoculated 


which is harvested by the hogs. 
He says that for several years 
this method of harvesting added 
from two to five bushels an acre to the 
next corn crop grown on that field. 

The second field in the rotation is half 
in corn and half in soy-beans. The corn 
is cut for fodder, the stover being an 
important part of his hay. The soy- 
beans are cut partly for hay and partly 
for seed, the hay being used mainly as 
winter feed for the hogs. 

The next field is in rye, on which 
clover is sown in spring. The rye is 
pastured off by the hogs, beginning two 
weeks after it is ripe, or when the heads 
have begun to fall over and touch the 
ground. This softens up the grain so 
that the hogs eat it readily. Fig. 2 
shows the hogs at work. Ted says that 
100 hogs do as much harvest work in a 
day as an ordinary farm-hand. The 
clover is left over for another year, and 
is used mainly as hog pasture. 

Ted is now Betting good yields on all 
his fields, and is making some money. 
Since his land is low priced, he is really 
in the ‘‘Good Living and 10% ”’ class. 
He says that soy-beans and the system 
of pasturing off crops with hogs are at 
the foundation of his success. Some 
pears ago he began to use fertilizer on 

is land. He wants a little nitrogen, a 
lot of phosphoric acid and a moderate 
amount of potash in the fertilizer mix- 
ture, but can’t get the potash now. He 
says fertilizers don’t pay on his land un- 
til it contains a good deal of humus, and 
unless he uses lime once in a while. 





Wants To Buy a Farm 


A friend at Elizabeth, N. J., wants to 
know if it is advisable to buy a farm at 
the present time, going in debt about 
one-third the amount required to buy 

and stock the farm. He also 





Ted was following the usual 
system in his community. He 
grew several acres of corn, get- 
ting from nothing to twenty 
bushels an acre, according to the 
season. He grew a patch of rye 
which usually did fairly well. 
In order to get even these yields 
he let a oan portion of his farm 
“‘rest’’ every year. This means 
that it was allowed to grow up 
in weeds. Sometimes he left a 
field in this condition for three 
or four years at a time. 


Ted Planted Soy-beans 


The first change he made was to > 
plant a bushel of soy-beans, 


® 





asks about the reliability of an 
{| agency in New York that is 
: vertising farms for sale. 

We know nothing against this 
agency, but would suggest that 
the buyer see the farm, talk with 
the neighbors about it, find out 
what they think the farm is 
worth, and have the title ex- 
amined by a reliable lawyer. A 

ood farmer on a good farm that 
is not too high priced should find 
it safe to go in debt for one- 


and the necessary equipment 











enough for three acres when 
planted in rows thirty inches 





third of the value of his farm ~ 
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RON AGE TOOLS take the 
‘pack-breaking drudgery out of 
gardening— Bigger, Better Gardens 
résult,. Ten men working with old-fash- 
ioned tools would be required to do the 
work of one Iron Age. 


Iron Age Tools enable you to step 
right out in your own yard and 
take from it.a large part of your living 
cost. Fresh, delicious peas, tender corn, 


‘. cucumbers, crisp lettuce, succulent golden 


wax. beans, even beautiful flowers—all 
from your own plants every day! 


Iron Age Garden Tools are made in many 
styles. ‘There are Hill and Drill Seeders 
that sow seed with remarkable accuracy either in 
hills or drills, furrowing, planting, covering, pack- 
ing the soil and marking the next row in one 
operation, There are Single and Double Wheel 
Hoes that make furrows for such crops as pota- 
toes; that ridge, cultivate, hoe and rake, keeping 
the soil in the well-mulched condition necessary 
for success, 


‘Iron Age Tools, made by manufacturers 


of over 83 years’ experience, are used by 
thousands of market gardeners, farmers and prac- 
tical ‘city-folks who want to garden farm+like—by 
women, boys and girls in home gardens, flower 
gardens, etc, 


See your dealer and write to us-for 
free copy of “‘Modern Gardening.” 


NO. 19C 
Tools include Landside 
Plow, 3-tooth Cultivator, 
4-tooth Cultivator, 
Furrow-maker, 
Scuffle 
Hoe, 
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Note the Way in Which Hudson Super-Six 
Owners Accelerate Their Cars 


ml OAS. 


Is there any feeling quite as exhila- 
rating to the motorist as that which 
comes to the driver of a car that is 
master of acceleration ? 


RA A me wm eet 


Note the way in which nearly all 
Hudson Super-Six drivers start their cars. They 
are off and down the road faster than any other 
driver. That is such a common performance that 
owners of other cars do not often dispute Super- 
Six right of way. 
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$2,200 f. o. b. 
Detroit for the 


7-Passenger 
Phaeton 





Such satisfaction is distinctive 


But words can not convey the 
to Hudson. 


feeling that one experiences when 
he is master of such a car. 


But Hudson owners do not 
limit their praise to its superior 
acceleration. They tell how it 
grows in their affections because 
of its dependability. They enjoy 
its freedom and power. 


Such confidence adds much to 
one’s automobile satisfaction. 


A Quality Not Revealed By 


Drive your Super-Six in a way 
that will give you its greatest 
motoring enjoyment. You can 
lead any procession of cars. You 
can dominate any road. 


Production Limited 
Until June 








the Specifications 


More worth-while records than 
any other car has ever shown, 
give proof of Super-Six speed, 
acceleration and endurance. 


Official records mention the” 


Super-Six again and again as 
holding the best time for this or 


Super-Six production will not 
be normal before June. 


If you want a Super-Six phae- 
ton—either four or seven pas- 
senger type—you may be able to 
find one at your dealer’s. Some 
have a few in stock. When they 
are gone, all must wait until open 


that notable stock car event. car production is resumed. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Baby Beef—the Shortest Road to Beefsteak 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


13 




















EN years ago corn-belt farmers 
[cout go to the Chicago or Kansas 

City stock-yards and buy steers for 
their feed lots for five cents a pound. 
The steers were fattened on sixty-cent 
corn, shipped back to the stock-yards and 
sold for a price that ordinarily made a 
small profit. 

Since then the cost of producing beef 
has been going up; so has the price of 
beef. The feed that makes the beef 
costs more now than formerly. There 
is more risk in finishing an animal worth 
eighteen cents than in finishing one 
worth seven cents a pound. It is harder 
each year to secure good steers from the 
stock-yards regardless of price. 

In the meantime, the demand for beef 
has not been falling off. Add to the 
demand in our own country the demand 
from Europe that is bound to continue 
until the herds abroad are rebuilt, and 
you have a problem. 

How to solve it? The experience of 
Will Thomas, who has been feeding cat- 
tle for thirty years on his Iowa farm, is 
the best solution I know. 

‘*The way to solve the problem is to 
produce beef more quickly than we used 
to,’’ Will said to me not long ago. ‘‘ We 
need a shorter road to beefsteak. It 
used to take from three to five years to 
put beefstéak on the table. That is too 
long. A quicker method is to produce 
baby beef—well fattened, finished beef 
animals weighing from 900 to 1,200 pounds 
each, marketed when between fourteen 
and twenty months old.”’ 

Will Thomas’s solution is not mere 
theory. He has been raising baby beef 
on his farm for the last seven years. 
He raises calves to make the baby beef, 
and does not worry about getting good 
steers from the stock-yards every 


the feeding records there was a memo- 
randum. I read it aloud: ‘‘* Waited 
two weeks for better market.”’ 

“The market was bad when that bunch 
was ready to go, and so I waited two 
weeks,’’ Will explained. ‘‘ That is one 
advantage in raising baby beef—there 
is a bigger range in choosing the time 
for marketing. Of course, beef cattle 
should always be marketed when they 
are ready, but a yearling can be fed a 
longer or shorter period than first plan- 
ned with less change in the finish than 
there would be on a two-year-old steer.” 

Another advantage in producing baby 
beef is that it meets the popular demand. 
The.baby beef market has been more 
steady in the last few years than the 
market for other classes of beef cattle. 
The consumers as a matter of economy 
choose cuts from light, well-finished ani- 
mals rather than from heavy animals, 
because there is not so much coarseness 
about the brisket, neck and chuck. Light, 
well-finished animals have less waste. 

What the consumers want, the pack- 
ers want; and it is up to the feeder te 
meet the demands of both. The man who 
produces what the market demands is 
generally the one that gets the best 
market prices. 

Then comes the question: ‘‘Can beef 
cattle be raised profitably for the feed 
lot on $200 or $300 an acre land?’’ The 
answer is: ‘‘It is being done.’’ How- 
ever, it requires skill, just as it requires 
skill to produce beef animals of any 
class economically. The Angus herd 
shown above is making money for its 
owner in a section of Washington where 
land is valued at $500, and sometimes 
more, an acre. 

The first requirement is that a beef 


breed be used. The strictly beef breeds 
are Shorthorn, Polled Durham, Hereford, 
Galloway and Angus. Each breed hasits 
good points. Which one to choose depends 
on the breed prevailing in a neighbor- 
hood, and also on the personal tastes of 
the breeder. The choice of breed is not 
so important as the choice of animal to 
use after the breed is selected. ‘‘ Every- 
thing else being equal, pick the breed 
your neighbor has,’’ says Will Thomas. 

Pure-bred bulls are the keynote of 
baby. beef successes. Grade cows may 
be used, but grade or scrub bulls—never ! 
Cows must have a fair amount of beef 
blood. Purebreds are not absolutely 
necessary, but several crosses with pure- 
breds are essential. Cows must produce 
enough milk to make the calves grow 
rapidly, and keep fat up to weaning time 
without the use of extra feed. Dairy 
cows or cows with much dairy blood 


will not do. 
> 


Carelessness Kills Colts 


IM says: The loss of foals before 

weaning time is from ten per cent 
to twenty-five per cent of the crop, and 
the greater part of this loss occurs 
before the foals are two weeks old. 
Much of this loss is due to lack of atten- 
tion and care, either before, during or 
after foaling. 

Brood mares may work up to within 
two or three days of the date of foaling, 
and are benefited by it. They should be 
given moderate but steady work. They 
should not be given work which requires 
backing heavy loads, or where there is a 
chance of slipping, but they can and 
should be worked. 

A good ration for brood mares is oats, 
four parts ; bran, one part ; mixed 





fall. His farm carries more stock [rm 
than formerly because he no 
longer has steers two or three 
years old on the place. This 
makes more feed and pasture 
available for keeping a larger 
breeding herd. Where he used 
to turn his money over every 
three years, he now turns it over 
every eighteen months or so. The 
heifers sell as well as the steers. 

“You see, these records show 
that a young animal will make 
from one-fourth to two-fifths 
more gain than an older one on 

€.same amount of feed,’’ said 
Will, as we glanced over his 
feeding records for the last ten 
years. “‘Cheaper gains, bigger 





clover and timothy hay. Another 
is oats, two parts; corn, two 
parts; bran, one part; mixed 
clover and timothy hay. 

Mares should be given a ‘box 
stall at least four weeks before 
they are due to foal. The stall 
should at all times be kept clean 
and well bedded, but particularly 
so when the foal is born. 

The source of navel trouble in 
foals is generally a dirty stable 
or yard. Asa safeguard against 
‘‘navel disease, ’’ the navel should 
be tied, dipped in a solution of 
tincture of iodine, and then dusted 
with powdered slaked lime. Ef 
the weather permits mares may 
well be allowed to foal on grass, 











which lessens the danger of navel 
infection to a great extent. — 
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“Scpereyl 


NGS 


A special ring for 
—= that pump 
oil. 


Used in top groove 
only of pistons 
to control excess 
oil, with McQuay- 
Norris 

Piston 

lower grooves to 
insure maximum 


Turn Waste Into Power 


A motor with poor piston rings is like a 
steaming teakettle—it lets power escape unused. A 
loss at every stroke of the piston. 


Stop this drain— convert your waste into power. 
Install a full set of r. 7 





PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power— Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 


The rings with a record of eight years successful 
performance behind them. Power producers because 
they create uniform pressure all around the cylinder 
well, leaving no place for the power to slip past. 

you are you cam get McQuay-Norris 
Piston Rings to fit any car, truck and 
tractor. Jobbers and supply houses in over 300 dis: 
tributing points carry complete stocks of standard 
sizes and over-sizes, backed by a factory stock of 
2,000 unusual sizes. The rings are ready, awaiting 


your order, 
Send for Free Booklet 
“To Have and to Hold Power”— a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their 
construction and operation. 


Wherever 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2822 Locust St. St. Louis, U. S. A. 





compression and 
fuel economy. 












Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 

FAT HOGS 
pee fame ng A ge | 
Two of our O. 1. C. Hogs 


the true s' 


U. S. Government Inspected 
We have bred the O. 1. C. Hogs since 1863 
and have never lost a _with cholera 
or any er contagious disease. 
—TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


103 Heights Temple Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
























just naturally make hogs 
of themselves—reach market 
i weight, in shortest time at,~ 
= lowest feed t 
\ Book, 


























Clip Your Horses 


Heavy coats of hair reek with perspiration and 
filth, Horses are more liable to colds and the 
usual spring ailments. A good horse clipping 
machine costs little and lasts a lifetime. The 
Stewart No. 1 is the ideal modern machine—only 
$9.75. You can get it by sending $2.00 and paying 
the balance on arrival. Or write for 1919 catalog 
containing complete line of machines. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept. A 148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Hl. 











= 
Raise Hares for Us 
Immense profits quickly and easily 
made, We furnish stock and pay you 
.00 each and expressage when three 
months old. Contracts, booklet, etc., 
0c. Nothing free. 




















Timely Things About Stock 


Little Bo Peep bought a dozen fine sheep; 
Each one in the flock was a winner. 

Stray dogs, as they do, killed every last ewe— 
Now, wasn’t that hard on a beginner ? 



































RY .a few beets, carrots, or any other 
root crop for the stock this year. 
Ohio. R. E. R. 


The first Jersey to produce 1,000 pounds of 
butterfat is Sophie’s Agnes, a six-year-old cow. 


Army horses averaged $230 each at an 3 
English sale not long ago. The highest price d 
paid was $408. 


The cream separator with its many parts, 
requires daily washing and scalding to keep 
bad odors from developing. 


Clipping the horses when shedding begins 
means comfort to the horse and may prevent 
overheating with resultant chills and colic. 


Daughters of pure-bred bulls in Wisconsin 
averaged eighty-five pounds more butter per 
cow than the daughters of grades or scrubs. 
Get rid of the scrubs! 


Nothing keeps hogs well. and thrifty so 
cheaply as good, old-fashioned exercise. To 
bring that about in winter is quite a problem. 
A covered and well-sheltered outside yard is 
fine. Roomy pens come next in the order of 
importance. 


More milk sours during April and May 
than in hot weather, because this is the time, T 
more than in summer, when dairymen do not 
realize the necessity of proper cooling of milk. e 
Ten gallons of spoiled milk cost more than a 4 y 

8 
8] 
y 


Ct et ee ers St Ke ot a 42a” = Bn ein a | a 


See 


half ton of ice. 


Russian thistles are being fed to cattle in 
New Mexico. Their value as cattle feed was 
not known until two years ago when the , 
drought made their use necessary. These ¥ a 
plants, which were considered bad weeds, also ‘ 
are used for silage. 


E 
Foot and mouth disease broke out in Ww 
England recently. This is the second time di 
within six months that the disease has ap- 2 e 
peared there. Veterinarians and stock own- 4 al 
ers in the United States should keep a sharp 4 ir 
watch for the disease. 4 D 
fr 

H 


One cow out of five in Vermont is milked 
by machinery. A total of 1,700 milking ma- , 
chines is being used in the state, which milk a 0} 
50,000 cows. That is more than one-fifth of 
the cows in the state. Milking machines are i Pp 






gaining in use everywhere. it 

Who raises pure-bred stock in your state ? ; be 
Haven’t you often wanted to know? Every : 
state should put out a directory of breeders n 
of pure-bred live stock. Then you could look 4 8C 
therein and find out who has good animals for : of 
sale. Virginia recently published such a rc to 
directory. 4 

Docked lambs sell highest. If docked de 
when one week old lambs will not suffer from j de 
bleeding. Hot pincers are often used for ‘ - 7 
cutting off the tails, and when used the sear- Se 8a 
ing prevents bleeding. A sharp knife can be § d 
used. Cut between the joints one inch or less : Qe 
from the body. 

Tankage makes cheaper pork than corn 
alone. An Indiana farmer’s experience fol- ; 
lows: The addition of .65 of a pound of tank- Te 
age to ninety pounds of soft ear corn, both 4 lor 
fed in the self-feeders, produced 12.4 pounds ~ to 
of pork. When fed on the ground alone ~ 
ninety pounds of soft ear corn produced only : 
5.3 pounds of pork. " to 

The grass taste in milk can be almost ~~ ye 
entirely prevented if the cows are allowed to ~~ te: 
— for only a few hours daily during the “@ th, 

rst few weeks they are turned to pasture. 
This should be during the early part of the — 4 
day. Then they should be placed in yardor ~ . 
stable until after the evenin | sh 
finished, when they can again turne ; 





mil mg s 


pasture for a few hours more. 














A Non-Tipping Salt Box. . ~ 


This type of salt box has been in useonmy “| 
<==, father’s farm. for = 
7. hon 
ti over 
Ploces of 2x 8or2x% 
10-inch timber. | 
hess for Bg les. 
good size for tie 
box is 18 x 18 























0 I C24 Chester White Boars. 
e Be stock a specialty. No kin. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. | 
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What $21 Did for Jim Peterson 


IM PETERSON, until very recently, " 
was a young dairyman in Hennepin: 


county, Minn. When the North Henne- 

in Cow Testing Association was organ- 
ized in the winter of 1918, Jim was one 
of the members. 

After six months Jim was obliged to 
sell his interest in the stock. Although 
he was a member of the Association for 
only six months, he feels that he re- 
ceived at his sale a return of at least 
$500 more than he would have received 
otherwise. 

**T am of the opinion that the $21 in- 
vestment in the Cow Testing Associa- 
tion work was worth $500, for buyers 
were very particular about the cows’ 
performances as shown by the Cow Test- 
ing Association records. <A study of 
the prices paid for the cows proves that 
the buyers were largely governed by the 
testing records.’’ 

We know of no better argument for 
belonging to a cow testing association 
a the experience which Jim mebarann 





Stray Dogs Should Be Killed 


There are three kinds of: dogs— the 
ownerless stray, the other person’s, and 
your own dog. The first-named kind 
should be eliminated and the second 
should stay home and not trespass on 
your property. 

The third should be kept in restraint 
and not allowed the full freedom of the 
house or even of the outside premises. 
He should not be allowed to be familiar 
with people, and especially with chil- 
dren. e should be ‘kept free from 
external parasites by frequent baths 
and, if necessary, other appropriate 
measures; should be freed from internal 
parasites by suitable measures, and kept 
free by adequate attention to his food. 
He should be allowed to leave the yard 
or kennel only in company with some 

erson, and wherever conditions call for 
it he should be kept in leash. 

When away from home the dog should 
be muzzled with a reliable metal muzzle, 
not with a strap muzzle which is usually 
80 loose as merely to give a false sense 
of security, since it permits the dog 
to bite. 

The time has comé when the stray 
dog, the cross dog, the sheep-killing 
dog, and the vagrant should be killed, 
The killing of such dogs would mean a 
saving ef many lives and of millions of 
dollars. 


Who Wants the Letter? . 


To what. breed do you:think this cow be- 
longs? .We intend to write a nice letter 
to the first one of Our Folks who tells us. 
To help you out a little we will tell 
ou that she has just completed her 
ourth official year’s record. The first 
year she -preduced 682.5 pounds of but- 
terfat ; the second year, 852.7 pounds; 
the third year, 689.1 pounds ; last year, 
847 pounds. She is now seven years old. 
Now, who wants the letter? The cow 
shown last month was a Dexter. 
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The Best Time to Bay a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM. SEPARATOR 





HE best time to buy. a De Laval is when you need it most: 
With cows freshened, or freshening soon, you will have more milk to handle. 
And with butter-fat at present prices you can’t afford to lose any of it. 
If you are still skimming by the “gravity” method or if you are trying to 


get along with an inferior or “half-worn-out” separator, you c y are losing a 


lot of valuable butter-fat. 


So you see that the combination of larger milk supply and a high price for 
butter-fat can mean. only one thing—you need the best separator fo be had 


Right Now 


The best cream separator you can get:is the only machine you can afford 
tose these days, and creamerymen, dairy authorities and the 2,325,000 
De Laval users all agree that the De Laval is the world’s greatest cream saver. 

~ They from experience that the De Laval-is the most economical machine 
use. 


~ ~*~ you a De Laval you will'get amachine that is tried and tested and 
true—a machine that will give you genuine service—and you will get the cleanest 


an rier petit 


BG ee MGS? Iihewal bar » F fe. ' 


| | THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COM 












165 Broadway, New York 
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"MILKOLING 2 
ForHOGS me f 
LLON 

Quick fattening at least costis first 


consideration of all hog raisers. 


Get more nourishment out of your high- 
priced grains. Keep your hogs’ digestive 
syeueme toned up so that they assimilate 

eir food properly. 

The main objection heretofore to most but- 
termilk has been the excessive cost, incon- 

i venience and expense of handling, no 

i zuaranteed standard and the poor keeping 
qualities during the different seasons. Over- 
come difficulties by using 


MILKOLINE 


the base of which is Pure Modified Buttermilk, 
with the proper acids and fats added which 
make it asatisfactorysubstitutefor buttermilk. 

MILKOLINE comes ina condensed form. It 
will keep indefinitely in any climate and will 
not mold, rotorsour. Forf g,mix one part 
MILKOLINE with 50 parts water or swill and 
feed with your usual grain feeds. It will keep 
your hogs healthy, their appetites keen and 
make more pork per bushel of in. 

Stop buyi Buttermilk” of uncertain 
quality. Use MILKOLINE and you will al- 
ways be sure of an even, uniform acidity, 
and at a cost of two cents a gallon or less 
when mixed as stated above. 

Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
$e —_ 7 Greomery "RE SGN $1.25 I. 
is. at Creamery...... . 

55 Gals. at Creamery 90 per gal. 
e for kegs or barrels. Order 
te for descriptive circular. 


















No extra charge for kegs or barr , 
today or 


Address 
The Milkoline Mig. Co. 


141 Creamery Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, easy running, 
Fis 9 Closel skims warm : oid 
milk. Makes or light crean 


justrates lar 
chines. See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 


Bow! a sani marvel, easi 
cleaned. Whether dairy is _~ 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 


Western orders filled from 
estern points, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3065 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Power Operated Shearing Machines 
The Stewart Little Wonder handles 200 to 
400 head a day. It consists of 
2 Stewart Power Shearing Ma- 
chines ; 2 Stewart wide shears ; 


12 combs (lower knife); 24 cut- 
ters (upper knife). 


1 power grinder for sharpening 
combs and cutters. 


1—2 h. p. Little Wonder Gasoline 
Engine—high tension magneto. 
Engine may be used for other work after 
shearing. Price of complete outfit as de- 
scribed above $163.20. If not convenient 
to remit in full send 10% with order and 
pay balance on arrival. Return for full 
refund including freight; if not satisfied. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. C-148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














C. H. DANA, 60 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 
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Oats and Oil for Farm Work 


By LEW REED, Iowa 

















Ten horses can be hitched together almost as easily as two 


question, ‘‘ Wiil horses be displaced 

by tractors for farm work ?’’ would 

ou ask the man who has always used 
orses, the one who has always used 
tractors, or the one who has used both? 

I decided to ask Jim Swenson, a man 
who has used both horses and tractors 
on his 320-acre farm—and still uses 
them. Jim’s farm is not far from the 
line between Iowa and Minnesota. 

Jim’s answer to my question was just 
as direct and to the point as his farming 
methods are: ‘‘No!’’ 

**Then you have found horses best for 
farm work ?’’ 

Again that direct answer: ‘‘No.’’ 
After a moment he added, ‘‘A good 
farm needs both teams and tractor.’’ 
With those words Jim began to tell me 
his experiences : 

** My teams and my tractor are on the 
best of terms. They work in the same 
field at the same time—plowing, seed- 
ing, harvesting. For cultivating, pull- 
ing a wagon in corn-husking time, 
pulling the corn-planter, and other work 
where I can trust the horses to go along 
with little attention, I use teams. For 
plowing, disking, harrowing, pulling the 
mowers and binders, I-use teams and 
tractor. For belt work I use the trac- 
tor. Horses will not be displaced by 
tractors for a long time, because there 
are not enough tractors, and because 
there is so much work that horses can 
do better than tractors. 

‘** Which is idle more days in the year 
—teams or tractor? ’’ 

‘*Last year the horses were idle ten 
days more than the tractor, but I don’t 
hold that against the teams, for I use 


I: you wanted a fair answer to the 


mares for farm work, and each one. 


raises a good colt - 


for a two-horse job. A lighter tractor 
can be used for lighter work, but that 
means two tractors instead of one.”’ 

Jim’s last sentence was rather scat- 
tered, for he was starting his tractor. 
‘*Climb on, and go around the field with 
me,’’ he said. 

It took us just sixteen minutes to go 
across the field and back, turning three 
furrows each way. When we reached 
the starting place Jim’s hired-man pull- 
ed in behind us with six draft mares 
hitched tandem, throwing two furrows 
to Jim’s three. 

‘‘Work together all right, don’t you 
think ?”’ said Jim 

**Yes,’’ I answered. 
smaller farm—’’ 

‘*My neighbor has only 160 acres, and 
he has had about the same experience. 
He says he needs both oats and oil to do 
his work. Stop and talk tohim. You’ll 
have time before your train comes.’’ 

‘Jim’s neighbor told me a similar 
story. His tractor is smaller, and he 
has fewer horses, but he says either 
his teams or his tractor will ‘‘eat out 
of his hand.’’ 

‘*The competition of the tractor is 
really a benefit to the horse industry, 
for it makes us raise bigger, better 
horses,’’ he told me. ‘‘ With bigger, 
better mares we can raise colts that sell 
readily, and that is a source of income 
that a great many people forget when 
comparing teams and tractors.’’ 

If we can draw any conclusion from 
the experience of Jim and his neighbor, 
farming without horses is a long way 
ahead. It is perfectly safe to draw just 
that conclusion. Small farms will not 
warrant the use of both teams and trac- 
tor; on smaller farms which can not 
support both, horses 


**But on a 








every year ; so they 
really are not idle 
when not at work.’’ 

“Which is the 
more economical for 
straight field work?” 
Iasked, as we opened 
the gate into the 
plowed field. 

‘‘For heavy work, 
tractor; for light 
work, team. ith 
good hitches for six, 
eight. and ten-horse 
teams the advan- 
tage for the tractor 
is not so’ great. “A. 
six - horse team. is 
needed for plowing. — 
It can be broken up - 
and put to work in 
three smaller units. 
A tractor can not’ 
be broken up-to use ~ 
only a fraction of 
its power, The same 
machine is used for 
a six-horse job as: 





must be used, for 
there is much that a 
tractor can not do. 
Large farms will 
have work for horses 
for years to come. 
On the large farms 
teams and tractors 
work together too 
well for the tractors 
to displace horses. 
Therefore, 
breeders, there is a 


your very 
mares to heavy, 







light - weight farm 
horse is gone. 
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ure-bred draft stal- 
ions. The day of the 
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90 Cows on 60 Acres 


EVERAL men sent out by the De- 

partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton to find the best methods of having 
plenty of pasture through the summer, 
decided thatC. F. Wickersham’s pasture 
in Chester county, Pa.,was the best they 
found anywhere. 

On Mr. Wickersham’s farm ninety ma- 
ture Holsteins graze on sixty acres from 
May 1 to October 1, in grass half way to 
their knees. 

How is it done? Mr. Wickersham 
answers the question as follows: 

‘* Years ago when we first began dairy- 
ing, we studied and experimented as to 
the best method to secure a good per- 
manent pasture. On a twenty-acre field 
that seemed to have a fairly good tim- 
othy sod, we gave a heavy top-dressing 
of good stable manure during the winter 
and early spring. We noticed as a result 
of the top-dressing that the sod thick- 
ened, the grass made a wonderful growth 
and continued to grow throughout the 
season, and that the cows seemed unable 
to keep the grass eaten down until late 
in the season. 

We were so pleased with the result of 
that application, that we gave another 
the following winter, with even better 
results. We have continued to top-dress 
that field, or some portion of it, nearly 
every winter since then, which has been 
some fifteen or twenty years. As we in- 
creased our dairy from year to year, we 
also increased our permanent pasture- 
land. Another twenty-acre field was 
prepared and planted with equal parts 
of blue-grass, green grass, timothy and 
white clover. This makes an especially 
fine sod and, with an application of good 
manure, each season secures us an abund- 
ance of pasture. 

Another old sod field has been top- 
dressed quite frequently, making sixty 
acres of permanent pasture -land, not 
having been broken for twenty years or 
more. The thick, compact sod, with a 
good heavy growth of grass always as- 
sured, retains the moisture in a dry 
season, protects the ground from the 
hot bleaching sun in summer, and the 
cold piercing winds of winter. The grass 
starts to grow earlier in the spring, and 
continues to grow until late in the fall. 

With plenty of good alfalfa hay and 
corn silage for winter, the cows fare 
well the entire year. With this method 
of pasturing the stock, less fencing is 
required; and fencing is becoming more 
expensive every year.”’ 





Stop This Enormous Loss! 


Dairymen lose thousands of dollars every 
year because they do not properly cool 
their milk or cream. This loss should be 
stopped. Where ice can not be had, run- 
ning water or milk coolers can be used. 
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» Make your ford 
Transportation even 
more Economical. 


EARLY a million Ford own- 
ers have found that mainte- 


nance and tire costs are 
reduced approximately 30 per cent 
and a large saving is made in fuel by the 














TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Sars Shock Absorber 7° 


PATENTED 





They protect riders from disagreeable shocks and jolts—make any Ford 
ride as smoothly and comfortably as a $2,000 car.. They make the car safer, 
preventing sidesway at high speeds. The same shocks that disturb the 
passengers, alse rack, strain and wéar out the car. Hasslers prevent squeaks, 

rattles and deterioration.. They 
* makea Ford car ora Ford one-ton 
XS, truck last longer and giveit a high- 
«Na. er resale value. The spiral, conical 
© springs of chrome-vanadium -steel 
“ons compress on. either: upward or 
downward.movements.. They last 
and, make the car or truck last. 


10-Day Trial Offer 


Don’t ride without Hasslers because 
someone tries tod iscourage 
you.They are a quality prod- 
uct—worth their price. 
Hassler dealer inyour vicin- 
ity will put. them on for 10-' 
days’ trial, Your mone 
refunded if you say 30, Write for 
mame of dealer and Trial Blank. 

ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 

340 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
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\S=-ANEW. BUTTERFLY 


Easy To pati rn apo ore bis 0 pound oped terms of down 
and Fy to pay. Every machine guaran a lifetime 
defects material and 


egal 
30 DAYS’. FREEsTRIAL 
ipsa be 22h ar 
more before you pay. hn lon: 

IPnot you can Zeturn it at our ex nse 
Freigh a yoy weae be 


t t 
i sre aes. Boe wae Se Bas ‘pod aed ae money. Write today. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2102 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Hil. 
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Champion Milk Cooler Co., Dept. A, Cortland, N. ¥. 











| ‘Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 
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PLUG} 
“The 
Quality Plug” 


Backed by 
19 Years of Leader- 


ship in Spark Plug 
Sndidinere, 

“The Vesuvius is my answer tothe exactions of the modern motor for 

the development of a superior type of spark plug.” —A. R. Mosier. 
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In the cross-section illustration, note the double steps of the Vitite 
insulator. It double-seats in the gaskets—top and bottom—dis- 
tributing the pressure over its whole body, instead of a mere 4 inch 
of shoulder—preventing breakage. 

The completed core is assembled under patent No. 1,218,298 granted 
ina A. R. Mosler—on a gas-tight center core assembly. 

| @ With shell of highest quality steel—electrode of nickel manganese 
wire, that will not pit or corrode—hand-assembling and adjustment of 
all its parts—and careful testing at every step of manufacture, this is 
a Plug that insures perfect service under any and all conditions. 
Sold at the standard price—$1.00. (In Canada $1.50.) 


Vesuvius Tractor Plug—with Unbreakable Mica Insulation—the plug 
for Tractor, Truck, and high-powered Car—$2.00 each —all dealers. 

“Mosler on Spark Plugs” written by A. R. Mosler—authority on igni- 
tion problems—sent free. Tells the right plug for all motors. Address 


A. R. MOSLER & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturers of Spitfire (platinum point) Plug $2.50, and Superior (Ford) Plug 75¢. 
Export Repr ive—Automobile Sundries Co., 18 Broadway, New York City. 














Copper-Steel ; For Culverts 


alloy sheets 


Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. “3 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized * 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts.® 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- Sg : = 
tured for all exposed sheet metal work. The added Keystone * — 
indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance. Time and weather have proved 
that APOLLO-KEYsTONE Sheets last longest in actual service. Sold by —— by leading dealers. Keystone 
COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’ and “Apollo” booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








kin 
. Has all rounded corners—no breaking —— 
es—and many other greatfeatures. Alltold in 
book. Send for it. 
GALLOWAY—FACTORY PRICE 
You can get a Galloway new improved 1919 Séparator at a big sa be- 
cause it comes direct from Ppetery. The cost is less than wholesale. Four 
sizes, 37 .» & O00 Ib., 2, gS. 98 Hoes toe See eae ree 
Ww e ie 
SEND A POSTAL TODAY pee oe tart factory dealing 


we money at on Goods 0 
tel ey ce, ehipped f: 


Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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Good plowing is as much due to good 
harness as to good horses 


HERE are at least four good reasons 
why good, well-fitting work harness 
means good farming. 


The first reason is that good harness- 


is insurance againt accidents. One of 
the worst accidents that ever happened 
in my community was due to a poor 
harness. Neighbor Brower was disking 
with a team of skittish horses when one 
of the lines pulled in two, and the horses 
ran away. Neighbor Brower was thrown 
from his seat. He never fully recovered 
from his injuries. Two of his horses 
were so badly cut by the disk that they 
had to be killed. Just a few days before 
one of the boys had mentioned that the 
lines were pretty badly worn, but they 
were not replaced with new ones in time 
to prevent the accident. 

he second reason is: Many delays in 
the busiest season can be prevented by 
buying new harness or repairing the old 
before the summer rush begins. It is 
not unusual for plowing or planting, or 
other work, to be held up a day or two 
by a broken trace, or some other break 
in the harness. One such delay may 
offset the price of a new harness, for 
besides the loss of labor, the delay 
means a much poorer crop. 

The third reason why good harness 
means good farming is this: A horse is 
able to do better work when fitted up in 
a strong, well-fitting harness. Poor, 
ill-fitting harness very often causes sore 
shoulders or sore neck. 

A fourth reason for good harness is 
that it adds to the appearance of a 
horse, which is a big point when sellin 
a horse on his merits. A well-harnesse 
horse also makes people think his owner 
is a good farmer. If a man drives into 
town with a team whose harness is a 
makeshift, people think the owner is a 
pretty poor sort of a farmer. 

Therefore, if you are not just sure of 
the harness you have, buy good harness 
and farm it safely and well this year; 
not fancy harness, but all-the-year-round 


Good Harness, Good Farming 
















work harness. The first consideration is d 
| to be sure that the harness fits; the qq 0! 
| second, that it will do the work for which P. te 
it is intended ; the third, that it adds to 4 e 
the appearance of the team. ; tl 
Harness, like clothes, must be properly tl 
cared for to get best results. ll bear- tl 
ing parts of harness, such as the collar, tl 
saddle and crupper, should be kept clean t! 
at all times to prevent sore shoulders, 
sore back and sore tail. These parts 0 
should be cleaned every morning before Pp 
harnessing the horse. Zz 
At-least onee a year harness should t 
be oiled. First take the harness apart r 
and soak it in a tub of warm water d 
containing a handful of washing-soda. h 
Scrub the leather with a brush. When v 
dry, apply neat’s-foot oil to which a t 
small amount of kerosene and lam c 
black has been added. The lampbla ; 
darkens the oil. Hang up the harness ’ c 
to dry—not in the sun or near a fire. E i 
- When dry sponge with castile soap and % f 
put the harness together. C.L., Jowa. | Was 
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Every County Can Win a Prize in the 
Big Crop Contest 


will give you full information and 
copy of the Rules governing the 
Contest for Big Crops in 1919. 

If there is no county agent or farm 
bureau in your county, write us and we 
will send you full information ; or if the 
county agent has run out of copies of 
the Rules, send direct to the Prize Con- 
test Editor, The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The Rules are now ready. 

In addition to the Gold, Silver and 
Bronze Medals and the $10,500 Prizes 
in Cash, there will bea blue ribbon and a 
red ribbon in each county for each of the 
six prize crops, and ten certificates of 
yield in each county for each of the 
crops (except alfalfa) grown there. The 
purpose of these certificates, which will 
besigned by the judges of contest, is to 
make a permanent, reliable record of the 
highest yields of seed in each county, so 
that seed producérs and seed buyers may 
have documentary evidence on which to 
base their deals. These certificates of 
yield will be handsomely engraved and 
will be suitable for framing. Thus, every 
county may have a share in the great 
National Contest. 

Your State Agricultural College will 
promptly be informed of the ‘‘regis- 
tered’’ yields in your county—which 
means that your ‘‘certified seed’’ will 
have a state-wide market. 

Information as to yields of unusual 
merit will also be sent by us to all State 
Colleges, Departments of Agriculture, 
Bureaus of Markets, farmers’ organiza- 
tions and to reliable seed houses hand- 
ling farm seeds. This will further 
broaden the market for ‘‘ certified seed.’’ 

In every county in the United States 
there is today some seed of unusual 
merit. Too much of this seed is used 
for food while second-rate and scrub 


3 j OUR county agent or farm bureau 


seed is being planted on near-by farms. 
The a4 a of the seed registry is to 
get this better seed into the open mar- 
ket so that the seekers for good seed— 
and their name is Legion—can find and 
use it. So we urge you to enter your best 
five acres in this contest; and if you 
have a neighbor whose field shows prom- 
ise, persuade him'to enter the contest for 
his own sake, the sake of the commu- 
nity and for your sake. For the value 
of your own farm goes up by just as 
much as your community average of 
production goes up. Pulling together 
we win—pulling apart we lose. 

There are factors in farming over 
which we can have no control—sunshine, 
frost, rainfall. There are otHers over 
which we can exercise considerable con- 
trol. Wecan supply plant food in the 
form of manures and fertilizer; we can 
offset a dry season and increase yields 
by good cultural methods.. But we do 
have one controllable factor—and that is 
the seed. A good season, a well-fertil- 
ized field and good culture, or a bad sea- 
son, lack of fertility and poor culture— 
it makes no difference—the chasm be- 
tween the yields from pure-bred seed 
and scrubs remains relatively the same. 
But it is a chasm we can abolish. Help 
us to do it in your county. 

It costs just as much to fertilize, plow, 
harrow, plant, cultivate and harvest an 
acre of wheat, oats-orcorn, whether the 
yield is high, intermediate or low. Ata 
certain point, crop production pays back 
its cost. After that every bushel is 
clear profit except’ for its threshing, 
husking and marketing. . 

It is the extra bushels that make :the 
profit. Let’s get those extra bushels 
In your county. Boost the Cash Prize 
and Seed Registry Contest at home, 
where it will do you most good. | 








Prizes for the Best Yield of 


Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 , 
wa One ist Prize: A National Gold Meda] and $1000.00 
Each < One 2d Prize: A National Silver Medal and 
Class | One 3d Prize: A National Bronze Medal and $250.00 


Amounting to 18 Medals and $10,500.00 


These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal, the national farm paper 


$500.00 








The Need of a Boy—a Fair Chance 


y2 you ever say, ‘‘John, when we 
plow that west meadow this spring 
do you think we had better put in corn, 
or shall we try potatoes?’’ Get John 
to thinking. You will quicken his pow- 
ers of observation if you ask him, when 
the weather is threatening, whether he 
thinks it will rain before night. Alas for 
the boy who has no encouragement to 
think! Itis easier to fill a lank purse 
than it is an impoverished mind. 

Get every bushel of wheat and corn 
out of that old farm that thought, and 
perspiration, and cultivation, and fertili- 
zers will produce, but remember that 
the biggest crop that old farm can ever 
raise is a crop of ambitious, indepen- 
dent, hard-working, God-fearing boys ; 
boys who have been taught to think 
with their brains as well as to work with 
their hands, Give ‘that crop a fair 
chance ! 

Cultivate the boy. Let the dew of en- 
couragement and appreciation fall upon 

im and then watch him grow. Never 
eg the hired man a new, shining, sharp 

, and then give the boy some old 








stub of a dog-eared hoe and expect him 
to keep up with the hired man. You 
can not cultivate dollar ambition in a 
boy with ten-cent tools. Give hima fair 
chance and perhaps he will set the pace 
for the hired man. 

When the boy is small give him a 
chance to make his own decisions when 
possible. Why command when .sugges- 
tions will bring about the right result? 
A boy’s sense of fairness, and of, right 
and wrong develops rapidly when he has 
a chance to decide some things. for him- 
self. When, ‘‘John, isn’t it time the 
cows were fed?’’ will do the work, 
never be guilty of. saying, sternly, 
‘Young man, it is high time those cows 
were fed; get busy, now!’’ 

Let a few other things besides his soul 
belong exclusively to the-boy. Let him 
own his own tools; Jet him-work a small 
piece of ground and have the 3 or a 
portion of it. Oh, the things a father 
can do to encourage or to discourage a 
boy! Are you a boy-encourager?. Do 
you give your boy a fair chance? 

C. W. Smith, Indiana. 








Clothes 

cost real 

money these 
days. 

And cream 
sells for the 
highest price it 

ever brought. 
The Viking 
Separator— 

your cows 

—will make 

you enough 
extra cream 
money to buy 
your new 
spring and 
summer 
clothes, 


You 

can 

save 

more than 

enough cream 

and cream profits in one year (if 

your herd is 6 cows or more) to 

not only pay for a VIKING—but 

also more than pay for all the new 

clothes you need. Just investi- 
gate the FACTS about the 





EPARATORS 
Over One: Million 
In Use 


Over 180,000 sold every year. The 
closest-skimming, greatest cream; 
saver ever devised by man! ‘ Un- 
doubtedly, your dealer has it in, 
stock. All dive = 
dealers are sell- Ei 
ing it. ‘But—any- 
way, send for the 


2 FREE 


To Increase 
Dairy Profits: 
These books ate simply 
fact-packed volumes. Both 
of them will give’ you 
proven plans, methods .and 
new, business ideas. They 
represent the NEW ERA 
of big profits for the dairy 
farmer—the only type of 
farmer who ‘has not been 
Raieg bis rightful profits. 
EN FOR THESE 
BOOKS. 

















They are written on Pa 
your side of the profit ques- Com 
tion, De 
Send name and address on 507 S. Welle St. 
the coupon or a postcard. Chicago, lil 
Swedish Separator » bg Aes fwe 

ree 8. lease 
Company send them to me at 
Dept. C your expense at once. 
507 South 
Wells. St. SEES Pn ee 
Chicago, 
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OSSIBLY you may have wondered 

why it is that Goodyear Heavy 
Tourist Tubes are such good containers 
of air and why they last so long. 


The most dramatic answer to that query is 
the giant gas bags which Goodyear builds. 


Essentially the same underlying principles 


of construction with which Goodyear 
solved the inflation problem for lighter- 
than-air craft apply to the manufacture 
of Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes. 


Nine years of pioneering have proved 
that rubberized fabrics, buz/t up Jayer-upon- 
layer, form the most practical container 
for the elusive gas of the balloon. 


Logically, therefore, this same dui/t-up 
principle of construction proves most 
effective in the manufacture of Goodyear 


Tue Goopyrar Tire & Russer Company, AKRoNn, OHI0 


Heavy Tourist Tubes where the inflation 
problem is greatly simplified. 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are made 
of pure grey rubber, built up and cured to- 
gether, /ayer-upon-/ayer—many plies thick. 
Thenthe valve-patchis firmly vu/cantzed-in. 


Small wonder that these tubes hold air 
tenaciously and last remarkably long! 


Our dealers tell us repeatedly that car 
owners who are once persuaded to pay 
the slightly added cost of these thick, 
grey tubes, will have no other kind 
from that day on. 


For they soon learn that these tubes are 
the best form of tire insurance—that they 
work well with and protect good casings. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than 
any other kind. 
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The P roper Way’ To ‘Ship Eggs —py enact. Kk: BoYER 


HILE the hatching sea- 
son for breeding stock 
practically opens March 
15, the bulk.of orders for set- 
tings to be hatched by hens will 
come .during April and the 
forepart of May. All things 
considered, April is the. best 
hatehing month for stock birds. 
The weather at that time is 
more settled, “and the young 
can have .utdoor. freedom, which will 
make them grow like: weeds. 
The honest. poultryman sells eggs from 
stock that he has carefully bred up either 
to a high standard of laying or superi- 
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ority for table~poultry.* It is his en- 


deavor not. only to establish'a reputation 
but, to live up toit. He Inates only good, 

strong, Vigorous birds, and employs 
every effort to.preyent that stock from 
deteriorating... He; uses the. best of care 
to give the customer. the goods he pays 
for; and to make a satisfactory deal. 


But his obligations -do-not seem to end - 


there, although 'they should: 

Purchasers do. not always act fair. 
They demand unreasonable: things, and 
any failure they may have is at once 
blamed on the eggs. The failure ot a 
goed hatch: in a brand new incubator 
operated by an inexperienced person is 
‘ sure to be blamed on the eggs. The 
eggs, too, are blamed even if the hen is 
unable to give the necessary heat, or if 
she sits toe closely to the nest. 

A man living at some distance from 
the poultryman sends in an order for 
eggs. They are carefully packed and 
shipped and safely reach their destina- 
tion: In due eourse of’ time the com- 
plaint comes that the hatch was a poor 
one. 

Has the shipper any guarantee that 
those eggs: were infertile, as reported ? 
How does he know that the incubator 
was.operated by a man of experience, 
or that the eggs were given to a hen 
that was fully broody,‘or that they were 
carefully handled and not held too long 
before they were incubated ? 

The good poultryman wants to please. 
He does not want a dissatisfied customer. 
However, he should not be held respon- 
sible for ignorance on the part of the 
buyer. Every egg that does not hatch 
should be opened and its condition noted. 
If the egg is perfectly clear, looking 
like a fresh one; it is infertile and never 
had a germ. If, on the other hand, a 
germ is present and:can be plainly seen, 
it was a fertile egg, but for some reason 
or other failed to hatch. The germ 
may have been-killed by-rough hand- 
ling of the paekage by railroad em- 
ployees, or it may have been carelessly 
exposed to extremes of heat or cold. 
Germs are also. quite frequently killed 
by incubators’ im the’ hands of inexpe- 
rienced people. 

A hen that sits too closely to the nest, 
seldom. getting off to eat, drink or dust 
herself, ean spoil a hatch as readily as 


an ‘incubator that is not properly run. - 
Some hens impart too much heat and . 


others not enough. Buyers of eggs of- 
ten make the mistake .of rushing them 


under hens, or into the-incubator, the 


moment:they arrive. -This should not be » 


done. The’ 
four hours, -so-the yolks may have a 


should be unpacked and | 
alléwed to.rest on their sides for twenty- 
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The eggs are aay on man in ‘sisal and. a cloth top 





chance to Spread and ‘get out of their 
cramped positions, ’ 

The safest and best way- of shipping 
hatching eggs is to use-.baskets.. The 
peck-size baskets will hold from fifteen 
to twenty eggs each, and the half-bushel- 
size gives ample space for froin. thirty 
to fifty eggs. - The bottom and sidés of 
the baskets should be lined with news- 
paper, three or four thicknesses, and then 
a cushion of .ahout an inch of excelsior 
should. be -placed in. the :bettom.of the 
basket. Wrap each egg with news- 
paper; and’ over “this:°wind © excelsior. 
Then stand the eggs on*end in. the bas- 
ket, four eggs ina row. In the ease of 
single settings make five rows of three 
eggs each. Excelsior stuffed in on the 
sides .of the rows makes;a firm and 
springy bed for them.: On: top of the 
eggs is'@ layer of excelsior, then a cov- 
ering: of newspaper, and ‘cloth sewed 
over the top, with the tag pasted or 
sewed tothe cloth, | 

When a half-bushel basket. is used for 
shipping fifty eggs, there are ‘six rows 
of four eggs each, and.two eggs at the 
end, making, twenty-six eggs in the bot- 
tom. Heavy paper is-placed over this 
layer, and a top layer of twenty-four 
eggs completes the basket. 

In this way [have shipped eggs by ex- 
press and parcel 
q post all over 

SS * the United 
States, 









This par- 
cel-post pack. . ' 
age carries ‘safely > 
if securely wrapped, tied, properly ad- 
_.). dressed and, labeled “ fragile.” 





Cartons holding « dozen eggs each are 


TTA 


The shipping tag is sewed to the cloth 


21 


sae Gatiada, “Panama, “And “other 


with the best results.’ 

... Very: corivenient boxes: are 
made andsotd’ for “shipping 
eggs by parcel post:: These 


poultry supply dealer! In using 
these boxés’ it ‘is best to puta 
small wad of excelsior: in the 


bottom of each compartment, © 


which will be a safeguard. in ‘case of a 
sudden jolt; or in careless handling: 


In shipping table eggs to market, the " 


regular shipping crates are’ best” “The 


large egg farms fill up these crates with ~ 


cartons: holding -dne dozen’ each: - On 


these cartons is ‘printed ‘the~ advertise~< 


ment of the farm, and in this way a de+ 
mand is created for.the-brand. 


' Whether it is shippmg'éggs for’ hateh- . 
ing, or eggs to market, they should be: 
given.the. best of care in packing, for ’ 
“when ‘it ' 
arrives at its destination counts: a whole 


the condition of* the shi 


lot, with the receiver. 

When a breeder sells eggs true to 
name, and does everything possible to 
have good, strong fertility in those eggs; 
when he never ships eggs older ‘than ten 


days, and not that old’ when they are’ 
sent to a great distance ; when-he packs*’ 
them carefully in baskets or‘some other ° 


[Continued on-page 26) 


April in the Poultry. Yard 
The poultryman who shows little enthu- 
siasm in April, had best plan’ to quit his 
calling. With sueh delightful: weather, 
with such a general egy crop, arid’ with 





so much encouragement from the’ chick *’ 


family, even luke-warm poultry keep- 
ers should brightenup: ‘: Prices‘are hold- 
ing ‘good and. feed:is-gradually coming 


down to more normal figures, so that the © 


futare looks.very encouraging. 

April is a very busy ‘thonth; there is 
much to do. It is the banner month for 
incubation ;. it is the time to build and 
make repairs: The weather is mild and 
gradually the days are becoming warmer, 
so that the chicks ¢an ‘be ‘du 


Chickens hatched last fall'should’ now 
weigh from six: to eight pounds: to the 
pair dressed, and the demand and the 
price for them are very good. 

Broilers are bringing a little more now 
than they did last month.” There is still 
more or less demand’ for‘capons. 

This is a good nionth to set geese eggs. 
Five of these eggs ‘are all an ' ORMINAY’ 
hem can cover. ~“ 

The turkey-laying season open this 
month, 

Duck raisers prefer this month for 
hatching out stock birds, as they develop 
faster and better, and ‘begin laying at 
an earlier age. 

Keep the breeding -stoek busy. 


~ Lazy 
more profitable for the’ ae they are - 


for the egg basket.© “~~ 


distant cdéuntfies;' and: always 


ean. be purchased “from “ any ' 


and ~ 
exercise. ‘How these youhgsters grow! ° 
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Hatch and Raise 
Every Chick—Save Feed 


ae methods will enable you to Spd 
hatches, avoid death in shell, and bowel trouble 
in little chicks. With a pees high Ye feeds 
you can’t afford to feed chicks in a “hit or miss” 
fashion. It’s vital tha at yan know how to keep 
your chicks growing healthy. Stop wast- 
ing time, money and good . Thousands 
say the 9 I ¢ the widely known poul- 
E. Quisenberry, Box 904, 
sas, President of the Amer- 
ican Poultry School,” have enabled them to 
hatch and raise more chicks with less work, 
less loss and at a lower cost than ever before. 
— is. Gsocnberr? sends his bulletin on “Feeding, 
Growing Chicks”’ without charge 
pop ape readers who are interested. His 
ain A will save you money, eggs, feed 
and chicks. Write today before all bulletins 
are gone. 














Nature-Plus Hover 
Saves the Chicks 


The Nature-Plus Brooding System is 


@ practical combination of your hen and 
our hover. It will enable your hen to brood and rear 
100 to 150 chicks assafely as she could brood a dozen 
withoutthe hover. Ne artificial heat, no danger, 


no expense. Patentedin U.S.and foreign countries. 
Easily made with —— Plans and rightssold 
to users under moncy-back 








Save the Baby Chicks 


book ““CARE OF BABY ICES,” and a pode. 

age ad GERMOZONE are the best a my 

ck losses. Those formerly losing more than 
hatched now raise better than 90 per cent. 
have never tried GERMOZONE, we will send postpa’ 
boek and package as above. You pay, if f satisfied. 5c; 
@ days’ trial. We trust you. 

Druggists and seed copes sell Guaaqosous, 


ie 
To you — <4 


the 
and 


best poultry ee preventive. For old 
Spend & trouble, pa Pl roup, musty or 
Food, im neck, chicken pox, sour crop, skin disease, 


Sick chicks can’t wait. Do it now. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 465, Omaha, Neb. 
VO sac Buys a 












Raise More Chicks 


have written a book telling my own successful 


method of raising baby chicks and how to treat chick 
diseases with simple remedies easi! seapnass ot bemte. 
‘or 60 cents, but, for a short time, 


BESSIE B. CARSWELL, The Poultry W 
720 Gateway Station, z: pfociiey Wormsn 


Tells Why Chicks Die 


E. J. Reef 8514 Poul 
mie Brace Rh yea and i Ae 
ad nme ont 


ow to Cure It.”’ 
solutio t 
of every batch. Ay i is absolute 
ve one. ite Mr. 


Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


Makes Poultry raising a pleasure. Chicks inhale the dust. 
Whole brood treated at once. Your money back if it fails. 

85c., postpaid. Address, HAOKETT’S 
GAPE OURE COMPANY, Hillsboro, Md. Dept. B. 


only. Lay and weigh 
heavy. Eggs that 
van i fassisies 50 per 50, 
$14 per 100, prepaid. , Ind. 
S. 6. W. LEGHORNS "= -r=n 2s 
bd money making breed. Hatching 
Eggs and Chicks at low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog 
free. C. M. Longenecker, Box 7, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


SFeLESESESS 
REDS & WINNERS AND LAYERS 


J. LAMBERT, Jz.. Apponaug, R. I. 

ye mag he SaneGaEe? Most beautiful Barred 
Rocks. 100 eggs, $8. Geese. E. B. Souder, Souderton, Pa. 
from best 20 varieties thoroughbred poultry, $1.00 and 

nae per 1d. Catalog. H. K. Mohr, Quakertown, Pa. 
aby 


200,000 BABY horns and Anconas. Heavy 
prices reasonable. Catalog. Wyngarden Hatchery, Zeeland, 



































' moved and filled in a moment’s time. 





THE FARM JOURNAL 
Short Talks on Many Topics 


PES eee ee. That is what 
Robert Gruetzmacher, of Minnesota, did. 
His six-year-old S. C. Ancona hens and twelve 
pullets laid 4,201 eggs. After paying for 
feed, he had a profit of $100.62, or an average 
of $5. 59 a hen. 


_ The width of a perch should be not less 
than two inches. 


In giving medicine to fowls, where it is 
not taken in the food or water, the bird should 
be held on the knee; with the left arm the 
wings should be held down and the beak should 
be opened with left hand while the dose is 
given with the right hand. 


To scald geese properly have the water 
as near boiling point as possible, without boil- 
ing. Take the bird rds by the heads and necks; 
immerse and lift up four or five times ; then 
wrap in a blanket for two or three minutes to 
steam, after which the feathers are readily 
removed. 


Orange yellow legged fowls are preferable 
in our American markets. Where this color 
is ina high degree there will naturally be a 
slight canary tinge at the roots of the tail and 
inside wing-feathers. This is especially true 
when the beaks of the fowls are of a rich, 
yellow color. It is also noted that in fowls 
possessing a chalky white plumage the legs 
and beak are more of a pale canary color. 


To catch a hawk, take a dead rabbit or 
chicken and skin a place on it about the size 
of ahand. Then take a stick with a hook on 
one end and push through the bait and through 
the ring of a steel trap into the earth. Set the 
trap to one side of the bait. This should be 
— in an open field near a tree. where 

awks alight. I caught fourteen hawks in 
one week, and am still having success. 
inois. . F. Busch. 


Save the lawn clippings from the first 
cuttings of the season. a great amount 
of them and store in clean sacks. The fowls 
will eat them greedily all winter, if the clip- 
pings are first soaked over night. I put an 
inch layer in a pan, add an inch of good oats, 
and another layer of grass clippings to cover 
the oats. I wet this thoroughly, and in a few 
days I have a pan of thrifty, growing oats to 
throw to the hens. M.C. Smith, Colorado. 


Here’s a turkey record hard to beat: L. C. 
Gunn, Canada, has a Mammoth Bronze turkey 
hen that was hatched June, 1916. The follow- 
ing summer she laid forty-four eggs. In 1918 
she commenced laying in April, laid nine 
eggs, hatched and reared her brood, mothered 
it until ~ pee when she again commenced 
to lay and kept on laying until after Christ- 
mas, plodding through the snow to her nest. 





She has brought the number of her eggs up | 


to seventy-one. 


For table egg production hens should be | 
unmated. An egg that is strongly fertilized | 


is soon subject to decomposition. 


Allowed to | 


remain in the nest for hours ata time, and | 


sometimes for days, the embryo begins to de- 
velop, and when the egg is handled the cell is 
ruptured. Decomposition immediately sets 
in, and the flavor of the egg is spoiled in 
consequence. That unmated hens will lay a 
greater number of eggs than those mated, 
has been demonstrated by the laying contests. 


No overturned water dishes, no dirty 
water, no wet litter, no floor space taken— 
these are points decidedly worth while. All 
things considered, how can you find a better 
plan for watering fowls in their pens than 
the one shown here? The frame is made of 
lath, except for the platform, and is raised 
from the floor so that no litter can be scratched 
into it. The frame takes no floor space. The 
hens can not get into the dish nor over it to 
make the water foul. The dish can be re- 
As 

many as seven hens can 
=X\ drink at once, with small 
SS chance to annoy 
y one another. 











































































Pine Tree Milker 
Buy no milker without first getting this new com- 

plete book on milking machines. Full valuable 
pe lee om facts about the proved success and re- 
liability of mechanical mi 


$ Saves*, Labor 


Bee Mike Tee Million mane 
000,000 back: 
wh.” we can give 


Try this milk- a 
entigtads serivs | More Mille 





ge “ONLY 8-7 


emall part down, i 

you like, balance Safer durable ~ 
per cow per month Bye manner of 
and a year te pay. 





ents Saat 
















fa today aia fer big helpee book and’ Trial 
Themselves 
ing something for nothing 
you can sell their honey at a big profit. 
poultry yard. The workiseasy if youf 
move -honey safely and easily 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Company 
, Ss for Nothing 

Beekeeping is the 

» that has ever been offered. You furnish 

Bees pay more profit per dollar Savasted 

THE ROOT WAY 

y without disturbing the bees. We can fur- 

: ~ you everything, including the bees 
+. 
La 
6 


Try One FREE FROVE | we A FREB 
pi anhe 9 
Dept. 3514, 19th St. & California Ave., Chicago, lll. 
and Boa a 
nearest approach to get- 
the oro ll find their own food, and 
.« aad per square footoccupied than a dai 
Root appliances enable you to re- 
queens. 










Our low beginner’s outfit will enable you 
to start right. Free 
at all times. 

Free Book “‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit"’ 
tells all about the Sausnation and profit 
of beekeeping. Sent free with our com- 

plete cat: 08 of beekeepers’ supplies. 
Write for it today. 


THB A. I. ROOT Co, 
157 Main St. Medina, Ohic 
Branch offices, warehouses and 


dealers in many important cities 
from the ‘Atlantic to the Pacific, 


advice to customers 
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DAVIS- WATKINS DAIRYMEN'S 
24, 130 H. Wells St., Chicage 
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The Faverolles Are French 





The Faverolle cock has the shape 
of a Dorking fowl 


iy more than twenty years the 
French oddity—the Faverolles—com- 
manded much attention from English 
breeders, on account of the utility quali- 
fications the breed afforded ; such as 
wonderful rapidity of growth and fine 
laying. They make choice table poultry. 
There are anumber of varieties of the 
breed: Blue, White, English Salmon, 
English Ermine, French Salmon, French 
Black. Faverolles are frequently re- 
ferred to as French Dorkings, which 
they much resemble in shape of body. 
There must be length of back in order 
to have length of breast—a good keel. 
In table poultry, breast meat is the most 
necessary feature, and other points are 
subservient to that idea. When observ- 
ing the bird sidewise, plenty of body in 
front of legs should be seen, and al- 
though there is not a full, round chest, 
there will be good length from the leg to 
the beak, the place where the breast 
meat is carried. Looked at from the 
front, the legs must be set wide apart, 
perfect! straight, and show no weakness 
nor tendency to spread either in or out. 
What is considered a feature of the 
Faverolles is the head feathering, known 
as the muff and beard. The breed also 
has feathered legs, and is one of the 
five-toed varieties. There is an attempt 
on the part of American breeders to 
have the breed show clean legs and only 
four toes. It may not be a good move, 
as it would be necessary to alter the 
breed altogether and take it away from 
its original idea. 
Besides being a table fowl, the White 





The muff and beard protect the hen 
from cold in winter 


. the spring. 


Hy AUR TB AMO pes co 


- Ravefolle i is a. good egg producer, Due. 
to protection from cold by feathers that 
cover the entire body, head and legs, 
the hens are first-class winter layers. 

The handicap of Faverolles as table 
fowls in this country, is the fact that 
they are white-skinned birds, In spite 
of that, the breed is growing in popu- 
larity in the United States. 

The English Standard of weights is: 
Cock, seven to eight and a half pounds ; 
hen, six to seven pounds; cockerel, six 
and a half to seven and a half pounds ; 
pullet, five to six and a half pounds. 

For caponizing, the Faverolle is un- 
surpassed. It grows to good weight, is 
naturally gentle, docile, and can be en- 
closed in a yard witha thirty-inch fence. 
At four months old capons of this breed 
will weigh almost seven pounds. 

As soft roasters it is claimed this 
breed is exceptionally profitable. Birds 
hatched in April will weigh from four to 
six pounds by September. ‘‘ When from 
ten weeks to three months old the Faver- 
olles produce fryers that are delicious to 
the palate, equal to those of the Middle 
West and South, which can not be 
beaten. I am sorry thatit is not prac- 
tical to arrange a contest in this particu- 
lar direction,’’ writes K. M. Turner, of 
New York. 


a 


Flowers and Chickens 
By MRS. CHARLES A. SMITH ~ 


Chickens and flower gardens have long 
been considered an impossible combina- 
tion, but for several years I have been 
able to combine the two in a more 
profitable manner. 

The yard where I keep my coops of 
hens with baby chickens has little or no 
shade. Having a few dahlia roots that 
I did not need in my flower garden I 


planted a row in this chicken yard twelve | 


years ago, putting each root where a 
chicken coop had stood the previous 
year. This soil was very rich, the plants 
made rapid growth pins! Pri baby chicks 
did not disturb them. Each time I gave 
the fowls fresh water I threw the stale 
water from the chickens’ drinking re- 
ceptacles on the plants. This added 
nothing to my work. 

The growing chickens were kept in 
this yard all summer and always sought 
the shade of the dahlias during the heat 
of theday. As the blooms faded I picked 
them off and threw them on the ground 
where the chicks devoured them greedily. 
Since dahlia tubers are used for food in 
certain localities I knew the blooms could 
not harm the fowls; in fact, I believe 
they are nourishing and beneficial. 

The next year ag sear my dahlia 
planting, sAving all of the tubers the 
first fall and - ing some new ones in 
e result is that this 
chicken yard that formerly had been far 
from attractive is now one of the show- 
places on the premises ; passersby stop 
to look at it. So many stopped and asked 
for bouquets that I put outa sign during 
the summer: “*Fresh Eggs and Flowers; 
25 cents a dozen.’ 

Part of the money made from the sale 
of the flowers two years ago was used 
to buy eggs from blooded poultry, and 
choice varieties of dahlias. Last year I 
sold every blossom from the new varie- 
ties of dahlias, which were of immense 
size and had exquisite coloring. 

This whole chicken yard is annuall 
forest of flowers. The tubers are dug 
each fall and stored the same as pota- 
toes. Ino longer keep all of the more 
common varieties for planting; these 
are stored separately and fed to the lay- 
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SOULTRY. ba mad PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
IN Foy’s big book tells all about it. Contains 
many colored plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 

Bry information, poultry houses, feeding for 

eggs, etc. Written by a man who knows. 

Sent for 6 cents. Low prices fowls and eggs. 

FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, IOWA 


“DAY-OLD CHICKS. 


of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles, Eggs for Hatching at 
ov orem, Bar. Rocks, 8. C. W, Leghorns, 8. C, and R. C. 

W. Wyandottes, ‘Buff and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet 
coming free, GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R 16, Goshen, Indiana 


K SQulity Reds, Rocks, 
oe Rost Teg 
Susranten "ie 









miles. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Bins ties N. J. 
A dati GUINEA Le 








contract, book! 
CAVIES bist miBUTING CO. 3117 


Poultry 
hatching, rearing, feedi 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 63 pure-brad 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 109 Clarinda, iows 


§ ANCONAS 62: {,5:7/.00 


Splendid laying 
strain. $1.50 








B k Latest and best yet: 144 
00 pages, 2165 beautiful pictures, 
‘eeding and disease information. 









; OSAGE, IOWA _ 
HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORNS 


per 15, i 50 per 100. 
JUDSON ERBE, 








| Day Old Chicks and Eggs. Get my free circular before you order 
Leghorn i 


ing hens throughout the winter. As the | 


chickens grow the 
lower branches of the dahlias, but their 
scratching in no way disturbs the plants, 
for they become sturdy long before the 
chicks grow strong enough to harm them. 


eat some of the | 


chicks ; tells why is the greatest layer and most 


fitable breed 
Parth, Write today. A. E. Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, N. v4. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds 
W. Wyandottes 5 ove ose 4 Cockerels ! 4 Ph} 


Catalog free, RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, #. J. 


60 BREED ys. 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese Turkeys, 
a ‘Bantams, Belgian Hares, 
and Dogs, Stock and Eg: ra: Illus. Catalog free. 
Write for yours now. Ee Iwin A uder, Telford, Pa. 
CHICKS”. (000 guaranteed high quality Prire » Bred. 
9 varieties. Pekin Duck cggs. Catal: ¢ free. 
STANDARD POULTRY C o., Route 2, r, Nappanee, ind. 
R. {1 Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, s. c 


e Buff Leghorns. Bive Ribbon winners. Eggs, $8 per 
15, $5 per 30 or $15 per 100. H. F. Garbisch, Austin, Mina. 


64 Breeds * fine thoroughbred chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks. 
FPowls, eggs, incubators at low prices ; 26th year. 
Write for free catalog. &. F. Neubert Co., Box 842, Mankato, Minn, 
Poultry, Torkeys, Geese, Due kes, Guineas, 
Fine Breeds D nom vag Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock; 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
R 6 BR LEGHORNS—Kulps 242 egg strain. Select qe 
WVU. o$1.25 per 15, $3.50 per 50. S. W. Hensel, Basil. 
PIGEONS Pedigreed Flying Homers. List Free. 
RAINBOW LOFTS, 350 W. 30, Indianapolis, Ind, 


CK Buff Leghorns, Barred Rocks. Safe delivery. Cir. 
free. Jacob Neimond, Box I, Mc Alisterville, Pa. 






































. 200 Egg Strain, MIC HAEL K. BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J, 








200 egg strain, The Whitney Poultry 
& English Leghorns Farm, Marlborough, New York. 





20 Best Breeds Poultry. Hatching ergs. Big illus. circular 
free. See it. JOHN E. HEATWOLE, Harrisonburg, Va. 


ABY CHICKS. Five Vari ties. © Catalog a and Price List Tree. 
20th ee Hatchery, New Washington, O. Box 19. 


Wir tren: EGGS. Cooks, Kellerstrass Strains, $10. 100; 
80; $2, _ 0. I. C. Pigs, $12, BR. Ruebush, Seiota, Ml. 
aGs. 


13, $1. 30,2. Thor. Rks., Wyan., Reds, Hamb., 
W. Legs. 13 var. 36th year. Cata. 5. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 


Boby Chicks $..2c°Qistny Sis'ob oot Hint 


IANT Bronze Turkey Fegs, $5 per 10. BR. C. Red and B. P. R. 
Git $3 per 15. Shropshire Sheep. #. J. VeaDyke, Gettysburg, Pa, 
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P reserving Eggs with Water-Glass—s, S. R. WINTERS 





HEN the housewife finds 
an overabundance of 
eggs from a prolific poul- 
try yard in the summer months, 
and the cold-storage speculator 
is capitalizing the opportunity, 
she too can make provision for 
the proverbial rainy day. 
abundance of eggs in June, July 
and August, and the consequent 
cheapening of price, suggest the 
use of the water-glass method to 
preserve the eggs.” 

Select fresh eggs that are 
clean, but not washed. Use in- 
fertile eggs if possible. 
warts of water that has 

iled and cooled, and add 
one quart of water-glass (sodium 
Place the mixture in a 
five-gallon crock or jar. 
amount of liquid will preserve 
fifteen dozen eggs. 
amounts, mix the solution in 
the same proportion. 
crock thoroughly before using. 


W 


silica 


———- 





— ——$_____——- 


bility of breaking some of the 
eggs and spoiling the entire lot. 

t must be remembered that 
the eggs on the bottom crack 
first and that those in the bottom 
of the crocks are the last to be 
removed for use. Eggs can be 
put up in smaller crocks, and the 
eggs put in the crock first should 
be used first. Inspect the crock 
from time to time and replace 
with cool boiled water any water 
that has evaporated. 


How To Use the Preserved Eggs 


When the eggs are to be used, 
remove them, as desired, rinse 
in clean, cold water and use 
immediately. 

Eggs preserved in water-glass 
tone used for soft boiling or 

aching up to November. Be- 
ore boiling such eggs take a 
needle and prick a tiny hole in 
the large end of the shell to keep 
them from cracking. The eggs 








Place the eggs in the solution. 
If the poultry yard has not sup- 
plied an adequate quantity of 
for immediate use, they may be 
from time to time. 
at least two inches of the solution 
covers the eggs at all times. 
crock or jar in a cool, dry place, well 
covered to prevent evaporation. 
paper placed on and tied around the top 
of the jar will serve the desired end. 
As a substitute for water-glass, this 
method has proved good: Dissolve two 
or three pounds of unslaked lime in five 
allons of water that has 
n boiled and allowed to cool. Let the 


added 


For best results in preserving use infertile eggs 


mixture stand until the lime settles and 
the liquid is clear. Place clean, fresh 
eggs in an earthenware crock or jar and 
pour the clear lime-water into the vessel 
until the eggs are covered. 
Earthenware crocks are good con- 
tainers. They must be clean and sound. 
Scald them and let them cool completely 
before use. A crock holding six gallons 
will accommodate eighteen dozens of 
eggs and about twenty-two pints of solu- 
tion. Crocks that are too large are not 
desirable, since they increase the lia- 


are satisfactory for frying until 
about December. From that time 
until the end of the usual storage 
riod—that is, until March—they can 
be used for omelettes, scrambled eggs, 
custards, cakes and general cookery. 
As the eggs age, the white becomes 
thinner and is harder to beat. The yolk 
membrane becomes more delicate and 
it is correspondingly difficult to separate 
the whites from the yolks. Sometimes 
the white of the egg is tinged pink after 
very long keeping in water-glass. This 
is due, probably, to a little iron which 
is in the water-glass, but which does not 
injure the egg for food purposes. 
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Hens Need a Variety 
By MARION WALKER 


A cooking teacher, in a large city school, 
was asked by one of her pupils why the 

olks of some eggs were orange in color 
instead of yellow. The teacher’s reply 
was thatthe darker shade was due to 
the fact that the hens had been eating 
grass ; and not content with this state- 
ment she went deeper into the matter 
by insinuating that hens should not be 
allowed to eat grass, it being a most 
dangerous procedure. 

Probably the aforementioned 
was an expert dietician and could talk at 
good length on the subject of ‘‘ balanced 
ration ’’—all for the 
she could not apply her knowledge to the 

ultry world nor imagine the need for 
it there. 


Many poultry keepers find themselves 
in just such a fix ; they do not apply 
their knowledge of every-day life to the 
every-day life in their hen house. 

Picture to yourself a family of chil- 
dren brought up on corn bread—corn 
bread three times a day for 365 days in 
These children might not be 
robably would live in 
ey would pick up a 
living out-of-doors in the summer and 
balance their own ration for a few 
months in the year; but the final result 
of such a diet would not be satisfactory 
or comfortable. 

So it is with hens: A variety 
ime wl given, is indispensable for their 

velopment and the production of eggs. 
Happy hens are not only warm and dry, 
but are also fed well. 

When the grains and the 
balanced, do not neglect to feed green 
food also; for when the snow 
high and lawn clippin 
vegetables 


uman race; but 


the year. 
empty, and the 
some fashion ; 


are no more, 
eir place, if you 
‘want to keep your hens healthy and well. 


Rabbit Culture to the Front 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 

















The Belgian is a prolific hare 


The war has given rabbit culture.a new 
significance. People all over the country 
are taking up the breeding of rabbits as 
a means of adding to the family income, 
and at the same time adding to the meat 
and fur resources of the Nation. 
Rabbits can be fed more cheaply than ~ 

any other farm animal. They eat less 
than poultry. In point of rapid develop- 
ment, they also exceed other meat ani- 
mals, as shown by the following table: 


Rate of Development 
Species Gestation Nursing Breeding 


Days Days Months 
Cattle 285 60-90 24-30 
_ Sheep 150 120 18 
Swine 112 70-84 10-12 
Rabbits 31 42-56 7-8 


Regarding the cost of feeding rabbits, 
there seems tobe more of an agreement 
among breeders as to what the actual 
cost is. A healthy, mature rabbit in 
good health will consume eight ounces 
of grain or mash for breakfast, and 
about twelve ounces of hay and greens 
for menpet. 

While a rabbit will probably consume 
more bulk than a hen, it is not a costly 
ration. A pound of rabbit meat can be 


raised at a food cost of only six cents. 
This is due to the rapid development in 
weight, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing table concerning the popular meat 
breeds of rabbits : 


Standard Rabbit Weights 
8 Mos. 5Mos, 8Mos. 1 Year 


Belgians No Std. No Std. NoStd. 8 Ibs. 
New Zealands 4% lbs. _ 6 lbs. 8 ibs. 9-10 Ibs. 
Flemish 6-7 Ibs. 9-10 Ibs. 11-14 Ibs. 13-16 Ibs. 


Domesticated rabbit meat brings all 
the way from twenty to sixty cents a 
pound upon the market. About thirty- 
five ¢ents a _— is the average. 

The fur of rabbits is finding a ready 
market at the present time at good 

rices, and this is an item not to be over- 
ooked. It is predicted that before long 
they will be raised extensively for that 
purpose. The fur of the Flemish Giant 
rabbit is now. being used for deor-mats ; 
fur of the New Zealand red rabbit for 
imitation red fox furs; and the fur of the 
Polish and Checkered Giants for ermine. 





Ben Bunny: “Aha! A list of the 
vegetables Farmer Gray has planted! | 
I’m in luck!” fo: 
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Mice dicdinamealllii 


He has seen a lot of the world’ since 
he first. put on a. khak1.uniform. 


He has. become. used:.to. city: and 
army life—electric : lights, running 
water, shower baths, and’ all: that 
sort of thing, 


The oldfarm will look mighty good to 
him as he swings through the gate. 


But it must ‘be Kept pegep good. 





Provides just the comforts and conveniences 
necessary to. make the young folks stick to 
A complete ‘electric light and ~~ the farm. 
heeney plant Sie farms aud Cosy Electric light throvighotit the’ house” and 


try homes; self-cranking — atr- 
cooled —~ball-bearings—no- belts— .. Datn—running water everywhere—Power to 


only one place to Oil- Thick. ‘ cream 
ite feats patie “operate the washing machine, cream sep- | 
arator, churn, grindstone, etc. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 
‘Savés so much time and labor that it actually 
pays for itself. 


Over 70,000 satisfied users. 


THE DOMESTIC. ENGINEERING ‘COMPANY * 
male OHIO 






































































































tarts geet also was larger. 
‘Now for the meat in the cocoanut : It 
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How To Make a Fireless Brooder 


HE illustrations show a fireless 

brooder made out of an ordinary 

soap box. It can be made at little or 
noexpense. The heat cushion for this is 
preferably a bag of ordinary feathers 
that have been cleaned, of a size to rest 
on the frame and fit the box. Or, a 
woolen cloth or blanket hung in short 
folds on the frame may be substituted, 
making sure that there will be enough 
ventilation. 

The fireless brooder is very good for 
spring and early summer brooding. It 
is not successful during severe winter 
weather, unless it isin a room artificially 
heated. The idea 

of the fireless 
brooder is an old 
one, copied, - no 
doubt, from the 
farmer’s wife who 
~ placed her chicks 
ZA coms + >> 8 basket, cov- 
frown = ered them with a 
« omen wenvee piece of quilt, and 
placed them back 

ey of the stove in 
Ww the kitchen. Asa 




















An excellent mother for spring work 


rule, chicks do not like fireless brood- 
ers. There is something about the 
brooders that is not inviting, and so it is 
necessary to see that all the chicks get 
under cover every night. After they 
are once settled and the animal heat 
starts, they are very contented with this 
covering over their backs. 


150 Poultry Farms in New Jersey: 


OE of the most valuable pieces of 
work for poultrymen is a survey of 
150 poultry farms in New Jersey. The 
survey was made by the New Jersey State 
Experiment Station during the year No- 
vember, 1916, to November, 1917. Briefly 
I shall try to show the most. significant 
facts from a business standpoint about 
the situation on the 150 farms located in 
Vineland, Lakewood, and in Sussex 
county—all well-known and well-defined 
poultry districts : 

1. It pays to be located in a poultry 
district, because cooperative buying and 
selling is possible and knowledge of good 
poultry practises easier to spread. 

2. The farms are all occupied by the 
owners. 

8. The average capital for each farm 
was $7,248. It is quite evident that to 
get into the business right capital is 
important. 

4, The average return on the invest- 
ment for these farms was 15.1 per cent. 

5. The average sized flock was 737 
fowls, of which 720 were layers. 

6. The largest flocks were the most 
economical to operate, and gave the 
largest profit on each farm. 

7. The average building investment 
was $1.54 a bird. 

8. The amount of receipts above ex- 
Ee. not including the operator’s 
abor, was $1.48 a bird. 

9. The average net return for each 
farm, not wage oy operator’s labor, 
was $1,091. In other words, about $21 a 
week was the return to each operator. 
This shows plainly that running the 
average poultry farm is no get-rich- 
quick job. 

10. The average egg production (these 
farms were mostly egg farms) was 109 
3 sayear foreach layer. This is prob- 
ably the most interesting fact of all, 
because it was too low a production for 
profit during the time stated. An in- 
crease of only one dozen e a layera 
year would have incre the income 
one-ninth, or more than $121 a year. 

ll. Theaverageecost of producing eggs 
in 1916 was 29.3 cents a dozen. 

12. The most essential factors for suc- 
cess on these farms were size of flocks 
and production per layer. In other 
words, where flocks were larger, costs 
were lower; where production was 
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is very evident from this bulletin that 
there are at least three things essential 
to the more profitable management of 
the average poultry farm—greater pro- 
duction, lower costs and higher prices. 
To some extent all three of these can be 
controlled by the operator. Let us take 
them in order. 

Greater production: By using care- 
ful oversight of the layers every day 
—by culling, breeding up by means of 
proper selection of breeders, trapnest- 
ing, etc.—a record better than 109 
eggs might be gotten and maintained. 
The highest producing flock of all pro- 
duced an average of 18614 eggs a layer 
a year. 

ower costs: A large proportion of 
these farms bought practically all their 
feed. More of them might profitably 
grow some feed, possibly corn. Some 
of them are not situated so as to grow 
feed. However, every effort should be 
made to grow a part of the feed. This 
survey also shows plainly that the size 
of the flock had a bearing on lower 
costs—the larger flocks being more 
profitable than the smaller ones. In 
other words, on the one-man farms— 
and most of the farms surveyed were 
one-man farms—instead of 720 layers, a 
flock of one-third to one-half more would 
be more profitable. 

Higher prices : Higher paneer are per- 
haps less under control of the operator 
than either of the other two items. 
However, I believe that higher prices 
can be secured for the product of each 
layer than this survey shows. Most of 
the product of these farms was eggs. 
If a larger amount of breeding stock, 
eggs for tages baby chicks, etc., 
were sold, the value of the product of 
each layer would take quite a jump. I 
have no doubt but that some of these 
farms could find a good market for 
breeding stock, etc. 

The last significant statement from 
the bulletin is as follows: ‘‘ Poultry- 
men having flocks whose production and 
size were above the average, made an 
ty labor income of $2,002. Those 
with flocks having size or production as 
good or better than the average, re- 
ceived only $659. Those in whose flocks 
neither size nor production was as good 
or better than the average, made an 
average labor income of on Bg me me 
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Here’s Hen Sense 


HEN Cunning was two months old 

she showed signs of leg weakness, 
so we removed her from the run where 
her sisters lived and put her down upon 
the grass-plot in the dooryard for future 
consideration. 

She was an uncommonly pretty little 
Rhode Island Red pullet and no one had 
the heart to kill-her. Neither did any 
one have time to bother with her ; but 
for one day at least we decided to take 
her with us, and as our path led to the 
garden, Cunning soon found herself be- 
ing carried up and down the potato 
rows. Before the day was over, our 
hearts were won,—she never should be 
killed. When night came a basket was 
fitted up as a nest, placed in the cor- 
ner of the kitchen, and in the basket 
Cunning went to bed. 

Many weeks passed. Cunning ruled 
not the roost, but the house and yard; 
she followed us around our daily tasks. 
Up and down the garden rows she would 
go, and the hoeing of potatoes was her 
chief joy. 

Each night she pecked at the screen 
door until some one opened it, when in 
she would walk, step into her basket and 
settle down for the night. + 

One evening, in the fall, a poultryman 
who was visiting our plant, chanced to 
witness the entrance of Cunning to her 
home and bed. She was then about 
five months old and, so far as we could 
determine, in no way intended to work 
for her living; but the ultryman 
thought her a wonderful bird and of- 
fered to buy her. We said she was not 
for sale. e insisted that he wanted 
her as a pet for a friend, and depositing 
$2 on our table, walked off with his prize. 

We hear much about ‘‘ horse sense.”’ 
How about ‘‘hen sense’’? And does 
it pay ? Marion Walker. 
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The Proper Way To Ship Eggs 


[Continued from page 21] 


good receptacle so that they may safely 
carry ; when he studies each complaint, 
and endeavors to give satisfaction—he 
is doing all that can be expected of him. 

Before giving eggs to a hen, care 
should be taken that she is thoroughly 
broody, and that she shows contentment 
in the quarters in which she is placed. 
It is best to set the hen at night. She 
should not be tampered with while sit- 
ting. She should regularly fed and 
watered, and be so situated that she can 
get off or on the nest at will. 

Before starting the eggs in the incu- 
bator, it should have been run several 
days so that it is thoroughly heated and 
running regularly; under no circum- 
stances should eggs of a different char- 
acter be placed in the machine at the 
same time. Eggs with thick shells, like 
those of Brahmas, will not hatch well 
alongside of eggs with thin shells, such 
as Leghorns. 

Finally make the complaint to the 
shipper a polite one ; it always pays. 
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it is trying to do. 





Goulds Pumps are made in over 400 styles and sizes. 
Whether you wish to pump by hand, windmill or 
power, there's a Goulds Pump that exactly meets your 
requirements. The experts in our Engineering Service 
Department will advise you in the selection of the 
right pump. And we guarantee that it will satisfac- 
torily perform the work for which we recommend it. 


Goulds “Hi-Speed” Pump shown at the left is the 
only noiseless pump on the market. It is made in 
13 different combinations for either open or pressure 
tank water systems. One is operated by a \% h. p. 
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Goulds Pumps Make 


Greater Leisure Possible 


DEQUATE pumping equipment can save hours of labor every week on 
farms where inefficient equipment is now in use. 
of farms an hour's work in the house and in the feed lots and stables could 

be saved each day. What would this time mean to you? Surely, much more 
than lugging pails of water or working the handle of a pump unfitted for the job 





“For Every Service” 
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gasoline engine; others are operated by 32-volt elec- 
tric motors adapted to home lighting systems; still 
others are operated by 110 and 220-volt motors 
adapted to the regular commercial currents. It lifts 
180 to 360 gallons an hour 100 feet. 


Goulds “Pyramid” Purp shown at the right is famous 
throughout the world as a highly satisfactory farm 
pump. It is made in six sizes, for open or pressure 
tank systems, It can be operated by direct connected 
gasoline engines or electric motors, or by belt from 
either. It lifts 360 to 7,840 gallons per mintte 175 feet. 


Write for free book, ‘‘Pumps for Every Service.’’ 
Also ask your dealer to show you Goulds Pumps 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


Main Office and Works 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


New York 


Boston Chicago 
16 Murray St. 58 Pearl St. 12-14 S. Clinton St. 111 North 3rd St. 
Atlanta 
3rd Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


Pittsbu 
636H W Olin Bids. 








Philadelphia 





Houston 
1001 Carter Bldg. 


























On tens of thousands 
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* What’ a Farmerette Can Do—_sy marcuerire WILKINSON 


amount of work. That is what I 
learned last summer at The Union 
County Farm Camp of The Woman’s 
Land Army of America,in Summit, N. J. 
I served there during the hot month of 
August and, although I have always 
had faith in women as workers, I was 
surprised. 
oung girls from normal sclrools and 
colleges who had never done hard phys- 
ical work were filling the places of full- 
grown men. They were doing the work 
as well as men had done it. They were 
doing nearly as much; for, although 
their muscles were not so heavy and 
strong, they were conscientious and 
steady workers. They did not stop to 
light their pipes, converse across the 
fence or view the landscape. Some- 
times, as they weeded leeks and onions 
** without the protection of gas masks,’’ 
they sang; but singing helped them 
to work faster. 

When I was in camp the girls were 
weeding, hoeing and harvesting on the 
truck farms and in the grain fields. One 
day we hoed tomatoes for eight hours 
in a field that must have been a hay- 
field the year before. The thermometer 
registered about 110°. It was pretty 
hard, but nobody fainted or got sun- 
stroke ; nobody gave out and stopped. 
That same day other girls worked in a 
sandy bean field where the thermometer 
registered a higher temperature. In a 
camp of seventy girls only two were 
prostrated that night, and they very soon 
recovered. 

I was not considered an especially 

ood worker—too long a time had gone 

y since my limber, athletic girlhood ; 
but one day I picked thirty-two twenty- 
quart baskets of tomatoes. This is not 
a bad record when you consider that the 
tomatoes were sprawling about loose 
on the ground, that the bad ones had to 
be discarded and only those of a certain 
color picked, and that the baskets had 
to be carried from the rows to the edge 


A FARMERETTE can do a surprising 
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of the field when they were well filled. 

On another day I was one of two farm- 
erettes who, according to the farmer for 
whom we worked, dug and sacked about 
twenty bushels of potatoes in six hours. 

The farmerettes did nearly everything 
that men do. One girl took entire 
charge of the poultry on-a poultry farm 
during the owner’s absence. She loved 
her work and took great pride in her 
success. The strongest girls enjoyed 
haying and harvesting the several kinds 
of grain, and in running the big farm 
machines, 

The camp was most interested in the 
girls who built asilo. They were sweet, 
womanly girls and had been working 
regularly for a farmer who needed a new 
silo bad and could not get men to help 
him build it. They offered to help. 
They broke stones for the foundation, 
mixed mortar and, under his direction, 
did the masonry work on the foundation. 
Then they fixed the boards in place and 
did the carpentry work so that the silo 
was ready in time. 

Everybody on that farm was so busy 
building the silo that a bull, worth $800, 
saw his chance and wandered away and 
got lost. The farmer hunted for him in 
vain, and began to think he had been 








B ys Soy 
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Farmerettes harvesting onions 


A modern Maud Muller 


These farmerettes stopped only long enough to have their picture taken 


stolen. Nearly hopeless, he offered a 
reward of $25 to any one who would 
bring the bull back. . One day his girl 
helpers worked overtime looking for the 
bull, and they found him and took him 
back to the farm. When the farmer 
offered them the reward they said, ‘‘ No, 
we don’t want any reward. We have 
been working for you a long time and 
you have treated us fairly. We are 
glad we found the bull and that’s all.”’ 
But it was not all. The farmer and his 
wife put on their best. clothes, got out 
their car and took the girls to dinner in 
the neighboring town, where they all 
celebrated the return of the bull. 
What a farmerette can do depends 
absolutely on the kind of treatment she 
ets, upon her living conditions and the 
ood she eats. Therefore, if there is a 
land army camp in your neighborhood, 
I hope it is a camp where the girls are 
well fed, as we were; where the sani- 
tary conditions are good; where they 
have conditions for bathing and where 
no other work is required of them after 
the day in the fields is done. In a badly 
managed camp girls would be tired, un- 
happy and—what is very important to 
the farmer—they would not work so well, 
Most employers are very considerate 
of farmerettes. I remember gratefully 
many kindnesses and courtesies shown 
me in those hot days of August—pails of 
cold water sent down to us in the fields, 
big tomatoes, or sometimes hot green 
corn, added to our luncheons, and occa- 
sionally a little drive in the truck at 
noon hour to get cooled off. 
hen an employer remembers that 
farmerettes are women, the wives and 
mothers of America tomorrow, and treats 
them as he would like his daughters or 
sisters to be treated, he is sure to find 
that they will give him faithful work, 
done with real enthusiasm ; and he will 
be surprised at what a farmerette can do. 


The Farm Needs Modern Equipment—»; artuur 1. pas 


ITH the return of our rural sons to 

the old homes, we shall find that 
mental changes have taken place in 
many of them which will alter their 
whole lives. 

A large proportion of the young farmer 
boys who entered our army and saw ser- 
vice abroad, or underwent military train- 
ing at one of our large military posts, 
were away from home for the first time 
in their lives. The experiences which 
came to them on the field of battle or 
on the drill field were broadening. 

They met young men from various 
other stations of life, gathered together 
from all corners of the country, and 
they got.new ideas about the world. 

In a majority of cases the young men 
were intimately associated with mechan- 
ical things. They learned how to assem- 
ble and operate trucks, or tanks, or air- 





planes. They studied motors, big guns 
and bridge building. 

No matter how much or how little of 
this knowledge the boys carried away, 
they did retain the idea that in the world 
in which they live there are mighty 
forces which can be used for doing man’s 
work, and these forces are all symbol- 
ized by the word ‘‘ machinery.”’ 
big things were done by mechanical 
means, directed by the guiding thought 
of man. 

When our farmer boys get back on the 
farm, that thought will come back to 
them. On a hot, dusty day, when driv- 
ing the favorite old team in the field, 
both man and beasts working hard to get 
their work done, the recollection will re- 
turn of the traction engines that yanked 
the big guns out of the mud, or pulled 
big loads along almost impassable roads. 





The: 


On the farms where brawn alone is 
relied upon to get the work done, the 
boys are going to do some sober think- 
ing about the words ‘‘ machinery ’’ and 
‘‘power.’’ Either those things must 
come to the farm, or the boy will go to 
the locality where mechanical power is 
recognized and used. 

Nearly every farmer now has an auto- 
mobile ; it seems as essential in a busi- 
ness way as horses and plows for the 
field. There are thousands of farms in 
the United States large enough to war- 
rant the Beebe of a farm tractor, or 
other modern machinery, that yet lack 
these essentials of good farming. : 

To the father the new mode of farm- 
ing may not have the same appeal as to 
the son. Nor will that appeal be 
strong to those who stayed at home 

[Continued on page 81) 
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ye oath (<2 The Most Useful Watch 3 
NY 7° A Farmer Can Own! 
h iE | aT / Wy) HAT’S what thousands say about the Ingersoll Radiolite, be- 


- cause it’s the watch that’s always on the job—day and night. 


On the wrist—in. the pocket—or at the bedside—the Radiolite will 
always give you the time in a clear, readable glow, no matter how dark it is. 
Out in the ear and in the wind, where you couldn't strike a match—or in the 
hayloft, where you wouldn't dare to strike one—the Radiolite will show the 
time clearly, } 


Your. wife will appreciate the Radiolite—it will help her in her night- 
time duties, 


Its luminosity is always clear, because the substance on hands and 
numerals coritains real radium—it will last as long as the watch. 

















































About 
4 
actual size 
The Ingersoll Waterbury 


spies 2rdiolite 


G UU. O . PA Ts: or F. 
watch, jeweled to eliminate 


tae 2 gy Cee me | “Tells Time in the Dark 








Ask your dealer to show you the models ‘illustrated—examine 
os them for yao if, and see what fine common-sense workmanship 
is embodied in them. You aren’t buying an unknown quantity 


when you buy an Ingersolli—you’re getting a watch that’s fully 
guaranteed, and backed by 50 million, sold in 25 years. j 

See your dealer today—pick out the watch you want, take it 
home with you and tonight you'll see what a wonderful con- 
venience it is to own a Radiolite—the watch that tells 
time in the ‘dark, 

Look for the store with an Ingersoll display—and 
remember— 


“‘There’s no Radiolite but the Ingersoll Radiolite.”’ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
keris i“ 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
Chicago San Francisco Montreal Buenos Aires Shanghai 
London (ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Distributors) 
iF 7 Then there's the Midget 
, Sa ll Wrist Radiolite, the small- 


The famous Radiolite is a fine 
time-piece that combines low 
Price with Ingersoll accuracy 
and this wonderful dial, En- 





est and one of the neatest 
watches of the Ingersoll 
line. It is only 1 inches in 

er with gun metal 
case, The wrist strap isa 
broad band of pigskin, 















cased in nickel and ly handsome bie~ 

polished. it will withetend tre py em ailaround watch 
Soe nests ottoem use. Cries 5 for the outdoor man 

-8.—$2.75. Canada—$3.00. \ Li woman. Price, in U. 8 
$5.50. Canada—$6.00, 
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There’s a Reason, and an Implement, for Everything 











ter is the part that goes 
ahead of the plow; it 
looks like a baby plow. 
Its work is to scrape off 
the top of the furrow 
slice and turn it over so 
that weeds and trash will 
be well mixed and cov- 
ered with soil. The coul- 
ter cuts the furrow slice 
and makes the plow pull 
easier, especially in rooty 
ground. 

The one-horse drill in 
Fig. 3 is small, but the 
one which the Editor saw 
at a farmers’ gathering 
not long ago drew a big 
crowd. The people who 








Fig. 1. 


ID you ever see a plowed field with 
never a sign of a dead furrow or 


back furrow—every furrow -turn- 
ed the same way? 

Not possible, you say. But it is; pro- 
vided the field is plowed with a two-way 
plow, like the one shown above. 

There’s a reason for everything, you 
remember, and that includes the two- 


way plow. It is the result of a genuine 
need. 

One place where the two-way plow is 
used to good advantage is on the dry- 


land farms just east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Deep plowing is necessary there, 
and the ary 2 the cr gclon § the deeper 
is the dead furrow and the higher is the 
ridge ; when one-way plows are used the 
ridges and dead furrows are even more 
pronounced. These conditions cause no 
end of trouble. They interfere with the 
proper irrigation of a field by preventing 
the even flow of water over the fields 
from the ditch laterals. ‘ 

With a two-way plow the furrow last 
made may be retraced, thus turning the 
— only in one direction. When the 

river reaches one end of the furrow 
he throws the plow out of the ground, 
turns the team, throws the other plow 
in the ground and fills the furrow just 
made. Thus, it is really a right-hand 
and left-hand plow. in one. 

Fig. 2 shows another implement, or an 
attachment, that meets a need. It is a 
combined coulter and jointer. The join- 





A plow that plows either way 





came to the meeting 
were more interested in 
the drill 


the old one-horse two-shovel walking 
cultivator that plowed one side of the 
row, isn’tit? And Fig. 7is another new 
thing in cultivating corn—rolling culti- 
vator shields. They used to be called 
fenders or ‘‘ fingers ’’ instead of shields. 
Remember how the shovels would strike 
a root in the ground, then skid sidewise, 
and the old sheet-iron fenders would 
drag across the hill of corn and cut it 
off? These new shields are different. 
They let the fine dirt go through and 
fall close to the plants. 

Another type of cultivator that is es- 
pecially adapted to crops which need 
ridging or hilling is shown in Fig. 8. 
Revolving disks instead of shovels stir 
the soil. 

A combined weeder and seeder is 
shown in Fig. 5. This is a wonderful 
labor-saving tool for seeding alfalfa, 





than in what the speaker 
had to say, 

The Farm Bureau in 
Camden county, N. J., 
bought four of these 
drills last year to use for 
seeding cover crops in 
corn at the time of the 
last cultivation. The ma- 
chines cost from $25 to 
$30 each, and the men 
who used them believe 
they have wy eed gotten 
their money back in one 
year on account of the 
improved stand of rye 
and vetch. The one- 
horse drill puts the seed 
into the ground and at 
the proper depth, instead 
of leaving much of it at 
or near the surface as is 
the case in cultivating it in. The drill 
also permits the use of a comparatively 
small quantity of seed. One of the farm 
bureau members had a field of corn 
seeded to rye and vetch last summer. 
On part of this field the cover crop was 
drilled with the one-horse drill, and on 
the rest of the field it was broadcasted 
and cultivated in. The drilled field had 
a better stand of cover crop. Inciden- 
tally the drill is a good implement for 
side-dressing cultivated crops with fer- 
tilizers. 

Fig. 4—well, that’s a long step from 








tne, 


Fig. 2. The “baby plow” is a jointer 


clover, timothy and the like. By going 
both ways across the field, sowing half 
of the seed each time, an even stand is 
secured and the ground is leveled up, too. 
That is important in seeding alfalfa. 

Fig. 6 is the twentieth century version 
of the old potato fork, the cause of many 
a backache. This potato digger, dig- 
ging up hill, is pulled along by two 
mules. The engine on top runs the dig- 
ging machinery and rolls out 500 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre—that is, if they 
are there to be rolled out. It won’t 
make potatoes, only digs them. 























Fig. 6. Power potato digger 


Fig. 7. Something new in cultivator shields 
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Two Urgent Needs for Prompt Action 


For years you have cheerfully complied with 
the Government's request to save material by 


repairing and using your old machines instead 
of replacing them with new ones. This need has now 
passed, but in its place stand two others, equally important. 


One is for a full crop this year, harvested without waste. 
It would be real economy to buy new machines this year 
just to be assured of uninterrupted maximum service at 
a time when loss through a breakdown would be a calamity. 


The other need is for the prompt re-employment of return- 
ing soldiers and sailors without disturbing present organi- 
zations. This is not so easy for the Harvester Company 
as for some others because, being an essential industry, it 
has maintained its organization at top efficiency throughout 
the critical period. 


é 


When you buy new machines and take early delivery you 
not only safeguard your own financial interests, but 

help to make good places for 5000 soldiers and sailors 
without disturbing the present very efficient organization. 
Below is the line of high grade machines we offer for sale. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Belt Machines—Cont. Dairy Equipment 


Binders Push Binders Mowers Tedders Cream Separators Cream Separators 
Headers Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes Feed Grinders an 
Harvester-Threshers Loaders (All Types) Cream_ Separators 
Reapers Shockers Rakes Power Machines e 
Threshers Combinaiies Pree Rakes Kerosene Engines G li Rerceene Engines 
3 and Tedders asoline Engines 
Tillage Implements Sweep Rakes Stackers Kerosene a Motor Trucks 
Disk Harrows_ Cultivators _ Combination Sweep Rakes Motor Trucks . 
ractor Harrows and Stackers Motor Cultivators 
Sprin trees Baling Presses Other Farm Equipment 
Or hard Harrowe puneners Corn Machines Manure Spreaders 
ee nn Belt M Planters Drills Straw Poresdias Attach, 
Planting & Seeding Machines achines Cultivators arm Wagons 
Corn Planters. Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 
Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders Binders Pickers Stalk Cutters 
putes SeeSeeT Bring COB agen SasllagsycegeTs Tractor Mleches sens 
alfa rass Seed Drills y Presses 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills Huskers and Shredders Binder Twine 


International ss ter Company of America 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


"Tis Time Now To Make Garden 


Here is how the deed is done 





sé ORE grows in 
the garden than 
the gardener has 


sown,’’ says an old prov- 
erb. The Garden Editor 
gathers from this that 
the man who first spoke 
those words was thinking 
of weeds and bugs and 
blisters; although Mary 
contends the proverb has 
no such meaning. She 
thinks it refers to the 
pleasures and disappoint- 
ments which go with 
growing a garden. 

No matter which way 
you take it, and you may 
choose for yourself, suc- 
cess in growing a garden 
depends on the way you 
start it in the spring. 
Therefore, do as The 














Farm Journal says: 

After the frost goes out 
test the ground by squeez- 
ing a handful of the garden soil. If the 
soil crumbles it is ready for plowing ; if 
it packs in a solid ball it is still too wet 
and must not be worked. When the soil 
is ready, spade or plow quite deep—six 
inches or more. 

A garden needs rich soil. Of course, 
you must use the soil you have; if it is 
not rich, enrich it with manure, compost 
or fertilizer. Only well-rotted manure 
should be applied in the spring. It should 
be applied before plowing,and well mixed 
into the soil before planting the seed. 


Does the Garden Need Lime ? 


Garden soil is often likely to be sour. If 
a mossy growth appears on the ground 
in the garden, test the soil to see if it is 
sour. The test is made by taking a half 
glass of soil and adding water to make a 
muddy solution. Into the mud put a 
piece of blue litmus paper which you can 
secure at the drug-store. If the paper 
turns red, the soil is sour. To remedy 
this condition apply evenly two pounds 
of "ground limestone or two pounds of 
unleached wood -ashes to every thirty 
square feet. Rake this in to a depth of 
two inches "vhen the seed-bed is being 
prepared. 

The distances apart of seeds in the 
row depend on the kind of crop. If they 

row bushy, they need more room. Rad- 
ish, leaf lettuce, spinach and onion seeds 
should be drilled in, one-fourth to one- 
half inch deep; onion sets should be 
three inches apart and one and one-half 
inches deep. Plant beet, carrot, pars- 
nip, salsify, turnip, chard and kale seeds 
in drills one-half inch deep. Drill peas 


Straight rows and little backache when drills are used 


one and one-half inches deep in double 
rows twelve inches apart, two and one- 
half feet between each pair of rows. 
String beans and bush lima beans should 
be in hills twelve to fifteen inches apart, 
three seeds in a hill, from one and one- 
half to two inches deep. Plant sweet 
corn in hills from two to two and one- 
half feet apart in the rows, three seeds 
in a hill, two inches deep. Distances a 
between rows were-shown in the March ‘ 
Farm Journal. Cover the seeds with fine, 
moist soil, firming it with the hoe.. 


Setting Out Plants 


Plants started indoors should be hardened 

off before planting in the garden. Set 

the boxes outdoors in mild weather to 
harden the plants. When transplanting 
leave a ball of dirt sticking to the roots. 

If by any chance the root system is 
broken in removing the plants from the 
boxes trim away some of the larger 
leaves of the plants. Transplanted plants 

can not stand strong sunshine at first; 
cloudy days are best for transplanting. ; 
In bright weather place newspapers over 
the plants for a day or two, making 
tents of the papers in the shape of an 
inverted ‘‘ V.”’ 

A hand cultivator or wheel-hoe is 
useful, especially in a large garden. It 
saves much time in turning small fur- 
rows. It can also be used for stirrin 
the soil, for the removal of weeds, an 
for turning out root crops. 

The illustrations below show a marker 
for planting onion sets. Planting the sets 
is almost child’s play with such a device, 
and there is absolute regularity. 
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One onion set in each marker hole 3 
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Plant Trees in April 

















The result of planting too close 


A& soon as young orchard trees are re- 
ceived from the nursery they should 
be unwrapped and heeled-in. Most nur- 
serymen attach printed instructions to 
the package of trees. If these were care- 
fully followed a great deal of loss would 
be aveidec. If the trees are received in 
freezing weather the bundle should not 
be opened at once, but should be placed 
in:a cool, damp place to thaw out very 
gradually. 

Heeling-in consists simply in digging 
a long trench and laying the trees in it 
in a slanting position, generally with 
the tops pointing south. The earth is 
then thrown over the roots and worked 
thoroughly about them, firming it well. 

The details of setting trees will vary 
with the size of the orchard and the 
amount of help at hand. Some time 
may be saved by having the holes dug 
beforehand. However, the disadvantage 
in that lies in the drying out of the earth 
which comes out of the hole. 

The most important thing is to set 
the tree firmly; to set it exactly in the 
right place, and to keep the roots from 
drying out during the process. When 
a number of trees are to be planted 
puddling is done to prevent drying of 
the roots. A hole about three feet in 
diameter and two to three feet deep is 
dug in a clayey spot, and enough water 
is poured in He , mixed with earth to 
make a thin mud. As the trees are 
taken from the heeling-in trench the 
roots are plunged into the mud—an 
armful of trees at a time. The mud 
covers and coats the roots and prevents 
them from drying while they are ex- 
posed to the air during planting. 

All straggling roots and broken or dis- 
eased roots should be pruned off before 
or after the trees are budded. Usually 
the whole root system is shortened one- 
third by pruning. 

The tree should be set several inches 
deeper than it stood in the nursery row. 

[Continued on page 40] 
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HOW ONE FARMER PROGR ESSED 
whee e®) . 28 
YEARS 








First; azo" slip Lay Porta h 
r 


Power un the rearazle, press 
down on two levers, slip on a belt 
that cennects with a line of pul- 
ley shafting in the shed, and start 
the Lay Milking Machine. Cows 
are milked in no time. Throw on 
theseparator belt—one more job 
done. Feed mill next—then th 
grind stone or churn, 

Then you put the saw rg on 
the back of the car with 
Porta Power on the running 
board and drive down to the 
wood lot. In half anhour 
you’ve sawed more wood than 


Back to the house and hitch 

to your Lay Electric Lighting 
P t and charge the storage bat- 
teries for modern Lay Farm Light 
for house and neem and then fill 
your tanks with a Lay Porta 
Pump. 

Release the leversand the car 
is ready to run in town with,or —" 
for family use. 

This marvelous Farm Power 
has cost almost nothing. Just a 
little gas. There is a most no 
wear on tires. You get the same 
mileage out of tires and do all 

extra work besides. 

This whole Farm Power Out- : 
Der Lay Porta Power, Lay * 
—s. achine, Lay Porta 
Sew, 1 a _—_ Lay Ports 


oo | rt nb one laborer & 
would cost fora year and they’ll 
do your farm work for many 
years for practically” nothing. 

Cheapest powes, on earth and 
most efficient. Each machine 


W 


roblem. 


“Trouble with me is,” he said, “that 
I’m farming the way they did a hundred 
ars ag. All hand and horse labor. 
hat I need is Power.” 

He bought an automobile. That 
saved several hours a day getting the 
stuff to market. Then we showed him 
how to hitch up the wonderful auto 
ower plant to do pretty nearly all the 
ard work of the farm. He could move his 
power about where the werk was—that was the 
first big point. And the Power was always ready. 


sold separately. Lay Porta Power will operate any 


machinery you now own that can be driven by a belt. 

Power on the farm means profit.. Portable Power— 
Lay Porta Power.. Writeforfullinformation. We can 
employ a few farmer agents. Every one buys on 


demonstration—the proposition is that logical. 


L. A. YOUNG INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Portable to sxe epioents for the Farm 
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He was puzzling over the labor 


Here’s a sample day when you 
Farm the Lay Way with 
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L. A.Youna 
rs INDUSTRIES, 
Pa Detroit, Mich. 
ft — Dept, 109. 
Send full particulars 
about Lay Porta Power, 
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“Only a Step” 
to Town! 


Yes, that’s all it is, if you have an 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. No longer com- 
pelled to miss business opportunities, 
or forced to transact your business 
through some friend who is going to 
town, or by letter, or even over the 
telephone. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLE 


‘ The best is none too good for your re- 
; quirements—and the Iver Johnson is the 
A best. Best because of its strong truss-bridge 
; frame, seamless tubing of high carbon nickel 
: steel, drop-forged parts, and its improved 
scientific ““Two-point”’ ball bearing construc- 
tion both on one axle—runs as smooth as 
water over the dam. All equipment the 
most modern. Every bicycle guaranteed 
satisfactory. 

Iver Johnson Adult Models, $45 and up. 
Juvenile Models, $27.50 to $32.50 (Coaster 
Brake extra on Juveniles). 


Write today for free, interesting 
Bicycle Catalog ‘‘ B’’ and Illus- 
trated Booklet on Firearms ‘‘A”’ 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
163 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Fraricisco~ * 





Iver Johnson 
Revolvers are 
safe. You can 
“‘Hammer the 
Hammer.’’ 


































BETTER CROPS FROM 
THE ONE Horse FARM 


The small farm is just the place where compact 
and efficient work will be done by the 


Clark, One Horse 
Disk Harrows 

Market gardeners, truckmen, florists and others 
will obtain greater yields and bigger profits from 
the use of these light drait 1-horse harrows. 
In several styles and types; one at least, just 
what you need. Disks are forged sharp — dust- 
proof oil soaked hardwood bearings. ; 
Send for book “‘The Soil and Its Tillage’ — 
and our new catalogue; also names of nearest 
dealers. 









| liver fresh fruit. 


| ries, huckleberries, rasp- 
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Selling Fruit by Mail Is Profitable 


By EARLE W. GAGE 








HE farm -to- table 
plan of selling fruit 
is proving profitable 
for hundreds of farmers 
who live quite a way from 
city markets, and who 
can not afford to make a 
trip often enough to de- 


Strawberries, blackber- 


berries, cherries—in fact, 
the most perishable fruits 
ean be shipped success- 
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fully by mail from 150 to 
200 miles, in as good con- 
dition as when started. 
The fruit must be carefully picked, prop- 
erly packed and handled with care before 
it reaches the post-office or is given to 
the rural mail-carrier. Shipments weigh- 
ing up to eoventy powyds may be mailed 
in first and second postal zones—a dis- 
tance of 150 miles—or up to fifty pounds 
outside the third zone. 

Berries and cherries are delivered best 


| in the sixteen, twenty, twenty-four or 


thirty-two quart crates. These packages 
are not placed inside mail pouches, and 
therefore they receive proper ventila- 
tion and more careful handling. The 
thirty-two-quart crate weighs from fifty 
to sixty-five pounds and costs less than 
$1 to mail. It costs from sixty-two to 
seventy cents to mail a thirty-two-pint 


| erate of raspberries. The price for which 


these may easily be sold in the large 
cities in season is enough greater than 


| offered on local markets to more than 





pay for the crate and postage. Berries 
were selling for twelve cents on our 
local market last season and for thirty- 
five cents on the neighboring city mar- 
ket. The grower could easily have made 
a profit by mailing his fruit. 

Shallow containers are best for rasp- 
berry shipments by mail, as the raspber- 
ries are delicate in texture, and will 
mass together in quart baskets. The 
berries should be handled as little as 
possible after they are picked. The cost 
for mailing raspberries Is slightly higher 
than for strawberries, but the price re- 
ceived more than repays for this addi- 
tional cost. 

Cherries are well adapted to mail 
delivery. They should be picked by 
grasping the stem and not the fruit. 
The illustration above shows the right 
and wrong way to pack cherries. The 


| ventilated crate, used for strawberries, 


| is best. 


The combination shipment is growing 


| popular with city consumers. The illus- 
| tration below shows an attractive ship- 


| blackberries and gooseberries. 





ment ready for the mail. This includes 
an assortment of first-class peapnestice, 
his six- 


The right and wrong way to pack cherries 


teen-quart crate is well ventilated, 
strongly reenforced, and the cover is 
labeled with the name and address of 
the sender and the buyer, together with 
large letters showing that it is ‘‘ perish- 
able.’’ This insures quick delivery and 
careful handling. 
pantinbAbicetite 


A Market for Rearytlind 


By F. R. COZZENS, Ohio 


‘“‘Tom Blane can sell when his neigh- 
bors’ produce is going to waste.’’ This 
was a current statement throughout our 
community. 

One day, meeting Blane in the road, I 
resolved to find out why it was true. He 


had just been delivering a load of fruit 


and vegetables in town. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied in answer to my 
question, ‘‘I always have a waiting 
market for nearly everything I raise.’’ 

‘*How’s that?’’ I asked. 

‘By advertising my goods,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I came to the farm from the 
city, and brought that notion with me. 
On the first of every month I make out 
a list of what I have for sale, then an- 
nounce the things on a few cards along 
the roadside. I also send a copy to 
appear in the county newspaper. The 
list looks like this : 





Fresh Radishes—That Farm Flavor, ( ) Per doz. 
Onions—From Garden to You..() “ “ 
New Potatoes—Blane’s Firsts ...() “ p’k 
Stop in and see them grow. 
Other Vegetables to suit every taste. 











‘IT get orders from both town and 
country and have special days to deliver. 


- For example, I received an order for 


potatoes from a town customer recently; 
another wanted onions ; two wanted let- 
tuce; and today there was a call for 
berries. So I made this one trip do 
it all. I had the produce sold and did not 
waste time hunting buyers. 

‘* Another market is along the road. 
Automobilists often stop at my farm 


buy direct. Most of our milk, butter and 
eggs we sell in this way.” _— 











** But, doesn’t it in- 
terfere with your other 
farm work ?’’ I asked. 

_ “No,’’ Blane said. ‘*It 
is more 
spend time in selling than 
to use the time in raising, 


to waste because you can 


times I can deliver when 
work on the farm iss] 
and the cost is small ; just 
myself, team and wagon. 
The advertising costs at 
most $3 a month, and 
received from $15 to 
in results. Ihave calls# 
everything from toma 
' plants to pumpkins, | 
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and then let the crop go 







not find a market. Many 
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Flowers from Seed and Bulbs 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 
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A flat and a seed-pan of small plants 


MONG the things which it is very 
easy to start from seed in a warm 
window or in a sheltered spot outside, 
and transplant to their permanent posi- 
tions later, are asters, sweet alyssum, 
balsam, candytuft, celosia, clarkia, lo- 
belia, pinks, petunias, phlox, portulaca, 
verbenas, snapdragons, marigolds, vin- 
cas and zinnias. 

In addition to these are begonias, co- 
leus, heliotrope, salvias and cannas, but 
all the latter require a higher temper- 
ature than does the former group, to 
assure a strong, quick germination of 
the seeds. 

All of these flowers are old-time fa- 
vorites, with the possible exception of 
clarkia; they are too well known to 
need any description to any one who has 
grown flowers at all. To those who do 
not happen to be familiar with clarkia, 
let me say that they should become 
acquainted at once. It is of robust 
growth, making a small shrub-like plant ; 
it is especially good as a small informal 
annual hedge and wonderfully effective 
as a cut flower. If you want a new 
but well-worth-while friend in the 
inner circle of your flower favorites, 
try clarkia. 

The presence of cannas in the list 
above may need a word of explanation 
to some ; while usually bought as bulbs, 
or dormant roots the earlier varieties 
are readily grown to flower the first 
season from seed. However, the seeds 
are very hard, and the outer shell should 
be filed or notched before planting, tak- 
ing care not to touch the ‘‘eye.’’ Then 
soak the seed for a couple of days in 
warm water. These treatments wil] 
help germination. 

Any warm, sunny window in a room 
where the temperature at night doesn’t 
go below 50° or so, will do very well asa 
place in which to start flowers. Enough 
to give from two to four dozen each of 
a dozen different flowers can be started 
in two or three seed-pans, or even a 
single good-sized flat. 

A seed-pan is made especially for 
starting seed, being half-way between a 
flower-pot and a flower-pot saucer. Seed- 
pans can be bought at most seed or hard- 
ware stores. A flat is merely a shallow 
box about three inches deep with holes 
in the bottom to allow surplus water to 
drain out. Wooden labels, about four 
inches long, should be provided to mark 
each row. 

If for any reason you do not wish to 
start the plants indoors, prepare out- 
side a warm, sheltered, sunny corner 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in the spring. A few square feet will 
be sufficient ; this space can be covered 
with a shallow frame and an old window- 
sash, if no regular cold-frame sash is at 
hand. Of course, planting can not be 
done quite so early here as indoors, but 
the planting can be done several weeks 
earlier than in the open, and better 
plants will be obtained. — 

Success in starting the little flower 
seedlings will depend very largely upon 
getting a suitable soil. 

The easiest way to do that is to buy 
a peck or two of prepared soil at your 
nearest florist’s, or a few pounds of 
humus from your fertilizer merchant. 
You can prepare a good soil by adding to 
good clean garden soil an equal amount 
of sifted leaf-mold and a little sand. 


[Continued on page 91] 
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Rubber and Leather 
Cement | tos Sacra 
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Easily put up— 
Lasts a lifetime 
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Dairy-House Finished in Cornell-Wood-Board 


Do Your Spring 
Alterations Early 


In your spare time, fix up your house, Barn, Garage, 
Summer Kitchen, Poultry and Milk House, and other 
buildings on your place, with Cornell- Wood-Board. 

Quickly and easily put up, lasts a lifetime. You will 
continually find some new practical use for 


Cornell Wood Board 


Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
Repairs, Alterations or New Work . 


Guaranteed not to crack, chip, warp, or buckle. 
Comes in standard sizes and nails right over the old 
walls or direct to the framework. 


“Keep a Bundle on Hand” 


Ask your lumber dealer for samples and price or write us for 
sample and booklets. Detail Plans and Specifications to fit 
your particular neqgs, sent on receipt of room measurements. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


C. O. FRISBIE, President 


Dept. 34, 173-175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Mills at Cornell, Wis, Operated by 20,000 H. P. Water Power 




















If you are not 
absolutely satisfied 
we will return your money 


The most startling guarantee by an Oil and Grease 
firm. We have absolute confidence that our oils 
and greases are the very best at the price we sell 
it for. Give us a trial order and be convinced. 


60 Gal. bbl. med. Penn. Auto Oil . . . 48¢ per Gal. 
50 Gal. bbl. Gas Engine Oil ...... 39e per Gal. 
2S Lb. Copp Grenme 2 o.0 sce 2 te ore Ile per Lb. 

60 Lb. Azle Greate :......2+0% 6%e per Lb. 


Give shipping instructions when ordering. 
CHICAGO OIL & SUPPLY CO. 
15th and Halsted Sts., Dept. B74, Chicago, Ill. 





















Pumps that give most modern water sup- 
for home and farm. M 
Gear Pumps operate one-t 
easier and have Glass Valve Seats 
that cannot wear or corrode. Myers- 
Power Pumps, Wor 
Heads and Pumping Jacks run by 

gasoline engine or motor. Myers 
Hydro- Pneumatic cee ons - 

Electric H, ps fur 
buildings, Myers Sptey Puss 
s. MyersSpray ps 

protect fruit and vege- , 
tables. Also World 
famous Myers HayUn- 
loading Tools and Door 
Hangers. Dealers every- 
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The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


SIZES 
Four Wheel Trailers 
1,250 Ibs. 
1,500 Ibs. 
2,000 Ibs. 
3,000 Ibs. 
4,000 Ibs. 
7,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 


Semi-traflers 
3,000 Ibs. 6,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 


4 for every 
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railmobile 


Twice the Load; Costs Little More 


truck with the Trailmobile hauls 7,000 or 8,000 pounds _ 

of feed, grain or hay at every trip. Some of the trips are 
30 miles eac i A from the plant of Otto Weiss Milling 
Company in Wichita, Kas., to the elevators of the company 
out in the country. All kinds of roads are covered. 

One driver by using the Trailmobile hauls two loads—it fs just as 
though he were able to drive two trucks at the same time. The increase 
in fuel and maintenance cost ranges from 10 to 124% per cent over that 
for the truck operated alone. A much larger tonnage can be handled in 
the same time. 

On farms and in all kinds of hauling over country roads the Trailmo- 
bile drawn by light cars and trucks is making astonishing records for 
economy. The Trailmobile is built like a truck, with truck axles, bear- 
ings, frame and springs to haul truck Joads at truck speeds. Tracks per- 
fectly and doesn’t sidesway. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 


The Trailmobile Co., 501-521 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Contractors to the U. S. Government 


| Rese of its rated capacity of 4,000 pounds this 
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and Cultivator. Wan So het cenit if be ied, return it and 
we eg A pe both be If you keep it, send first payment 60 
i ival ce in five equal 60 day payments, 
Absolutely reliable ores very simple and easy to operate. 
Great for farmer’s wives and the boys and girls as 
well as grownups. For hilling and weedin: peas, ro) 





Not a cent to pay now. Just sa ‘ 
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F especial from factory prices 
E and 9 bats? FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Send for our new wree 

‘showing fencing a8 gates fo 
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Ways of Training Raspberries 
































A wooden support used to hold the 
wires for training raspberries 


ASPBERRY growers in Western 

New York use a simple and effec- 
tive method in training their raspber- 
ries, known as the linear system. No 
suckers are allowed to grow, which 
means that all strength goes to the cane 
and fruit. The plants originally set are 
kept for fruit bearing. Where canes 
are stout and short no support is needed. 

Where tall-caned varieties are grown, 
or where the canes of many of the com- 
mon varieties are very tall, various mod- 
ifications of this system are used. The 
canes can be held erect by a horizontal ; 
two-wire trellis. Two wires, one on each : 
side of the row, hold the canes erect. 
The wires are placed from three to four 
and one-half feet from the ground. 

The modified hedge system is a very 
good way to train raspberries. When 
the plantation is a year old a horizon- 
tal trellis is made by stringing two wires 
on the ends of crosspieces attached to 
posts. The crosspieces are put on like 
cross-arms on telephone poles ; posts are 
set from fifteen to thirty feet apart in 
the rows. The canes are kept between 
the two wires. : 

Another method of handling the canes 
is shown in the illustration. The wires 
are nailed to the tops of wooden sup- 
ports, which hold the wires about two 
feet high and one and one-half feet apart. 
They can be taken down at any time, so 


that the wires will drep to the res 
and thus be out of the way. . G. 


_— 


Home-Made Garden Marker 


For laying out rows in the garden this 
marker will save time. It can be made 
of a piece of board 1 x 6 inches, 
any length desired, and some 
blocks of inch material 
nailed on for markers. A 













































material— 
and there 

you are! This marker 
mil fowhowe you to make 
traight rows when planting. 
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Cantaloupes, $200 an Acre 
By H. F. BLANCHARD 












































Placing the boxes in the hotbed 


ECKER, Ind., is quite a cantaloupe 

growing center. At no other place 
in Southern Indiana is the work carried 
on so skilfully as at Decker. A few tips 
about how they do things there will help 
cantaloupe growers in other sections. 

Cantaloupes are grown in rich, sandy 
soils. The seeds are planted in berry 
boxes in hotbeds early in the spring. 
The boxes are filled with finely prepared 
soil and compost. They are moved to 
the field as soon as danger of frost is 
over. The plants are not removed from 
the boxes until taken -to the field. The 
plants are hauled to the field on wagons 
which hold about 300 boxes to the load. 
There each box is taken off and the 
plants set in furrows. Moist dirt is 
pulled around the plants and they never 
wilt down, but keep right on growing, 
if the weather is favorable. Hills are 
spaced 5 x 7 feet. 

For the first two weeks after trans- 
planting, cultivation is almost constant. 
A crust should not ‘be allowed to form 
on the ground. Shallow cultivation is 
used. When therunners get too long, hoe- 
ing takes the place of horse cultivation. 
When runners nearly cover the ground 
the crop is laid by until harvest time. 

Picking time generally starts about 
July 15, and lasts from four to six 
weeks. Cantaloupes should be picked 
when fully grown and netted, but it is 
unsafe to wait for much of the yellow 
color of ripeness toappear. The melons 
are a—eet to eastern markets where 
they sell at good prices. They are pack- 
ed in crates—from twenty-seven to 
forty-five in each crate—and also in 
half-bushel baskets which hold sixteen 
melons packed in two layers. An expert 
packer can stand before a loaded table 
and pack the melons as fast as he can 
pick them up. 

One hundred and fifty crates to the 
acre is considered a good crop, which 
nets from $100 to $200 an acre. The 
variety most widely grown in the Decker 
sections is a strain of the Netted Gem. 








How to orow crops that 
fatten your pocket-book 






At the present cost of seed you want a 
yield that will pay you well. An investment 
in Planet Jr. tools is good-crop insurance. 
They enable you to cultivate so thoroughly 
that you get bigger and better crops. And 
they operate so rapidly and easily that you 
save bothtime and labor, Their substantial 
construction makes them last a lifetime and 
pay for themselves over and over again. 
They are savers at every stage of the sowing 
and cultivation—just what every farmer and 
gardener needs! Fully guaranteed. 


Planet Jr. 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined 
Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel- 
Hoe, Cultivator __ 
and Plow is a an 
special favor- & lal 
ite, and there 

are more of 
them in use meas BN 
throughout the world than any other seeder made. Opens the 
furrow, sows all garden seeds (in hills or drilis), covers, rolls 
down and marks the next row all at one operation. Hoes, 
plows, and cultivates all through the season. A hand machine 
that will pay for itself in time, labor and seed saved in a single 
season. 


No. 8 Planet Jr. Horse-Hoe does a greater variety of 
work in corn, potatoes, and other crops requiring similar 
cultivation, and does it more thoroughly than any other 
one-horse cultivator made. It is stronger, better made 
and finished. Lasts longer. Its depth regulator and 
extra long frame make it steady-running. Cultivates 
deep or shallow and different widths of rows. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO. Inc. 


Box 1107 J 
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Tilustrates Planet Jrs. doing actual farm 
and garden work, and describes over 
5S different tools, including Seed- 
Hoes, Horse-Hoes, 
































When you select any tool or piece of cutlery, 
look for the KEEN KUTTER trade-mark. 
Then you will be positive that you are getting 
the highest quality and the greatest durability. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


L “The recollection of QUALITY remcinn tenyrafier te POI ts oes Sa 
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Inoculation—the Last Word in Soil Building 


the laboratories at the University 
of Wisconsin proves that inocula- 
tion of the soil for red clover, sweet 
clover, alfalfa, soy-beans and other 
legumes is the last word in soil building. 

A number of ordinary stone jars were 
partly filled with pure quartz sand— 
which contains no more plant food than 
ground glass—in which various crops 
were planted. Two of the jars were 
used for red clover, two for sweet clo- 
ver, two for alfalfa, and so on—two jars 
for each crop. 

Before the seeds were planted the 
sand in one of each pair of jars was in- 
oculated with nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 
These bacteria live on the roots of the 
clovers and other legumes, and pay rent 
by helping the plants to draw nitrogen 
from the air to use in building up soil. 

The seeds planted in the pure sand 
that was not inoculated grew, but the 
plants did not become very large. That 
is to be expected, for there is little 
available plant food in ground glass. 
Those which were planted in the inocu- 
lated sand grew more than twice as large 
as the others. A study of the illustra- 
tions will show this. 

Oats were planted in the inoculated 
soil in the sweet-clover jar after sweet 
clover had been grown four years, and 
this oats grew more than twice as tall 
as oats planted in uninoculated sand. 

A more interesting thing about the 
work is that the sand which was inocu- 
lated in time became black, showing 
that plant food was being formed by the 
bacteria. The sand which was not in- 
oculated remained white. 

** But do those things actually happen 
in the field as well as in the laboratory ?”’ 
you ask. 

They do. Three years ago the county 
agent of Thompson county, Ia., drove 
into Jay Larson’s barnyard to talk to 
Jay about a cooperative bull club, and 
before the county agent left Jay put 
this question to him: ‘‘ What is the 
matter with my soil that I can not raise 
alfalfa? The alfalfa comes up, but 
never amounts to anything.”’ 

What the county agent said does not 
matter so much as what he did. When 
it came time to sow alfalfa he again 
drove into Jay’s barnyard early one 
morning. Under the county agent’s 
direction, and with his help, they seeded 
four acres to alfalfa in a field next to 
the road. Half of the ground was in- 
oculated and the other half was not. 
Because Jay had the county agent 


A PIECE of work recently finished in 

































Effect of inoculation on red clover 


come in to show him ‘how to do it 
right,’’ the neighbors watched the out- 
come with more than usual interest. 
Next spring when the alfalfa was ready 
to cut for hay, that half of the field 
which had been inoculated produced a 
heavy crop. The other half had @ very 
light crop of hay, and the plants were 
not vigorous. 

Jay Larson’s experience is only one of 
many of the same kind. Quite a few 
people who have had poor success with 
alfalfa, sweet clover and other legumes 
have turned right-about face and become 
real boosters after they have tried in- 
oculation. For, next to sour soil, noth- 
ing is so much to blame for failures with 
legumes as is lack of inoculation. 

ow is itdone? There are two ways 
to get the soil inoculated—the field-soil 
method and the pure-culture method. 


Inoculation with Soil 


Field-soil inoculation is done by putting 
inoculated soil from a field on which a 
legume is well established upon a field 
to be seeded, or upon seed to be sown. 
Soil from a thrifty alfalfa field or from 
a volunteer patch of wild sweet clover 
may be used for inoculating new alfalfa 
fields or sweet-clover fields; soil from 
red-clover fields for new red-clover 
fields ; soil from soy-bean fields for new 
soy-bean fields ; and so on through the 
list of legumes that need inoculation. 























Great care should be taken to keep 
the sun from shining on the soil used for 
inoculation, for sunlight kills the bac- 
teria. The soil should be sifted in the 
shade and should be scattered on the 
field on a cloudy day, or in the evening 
when the sun is low. After broddcast- 
ing, the fields should be harrowed im- 
mediately. When the drill is used, har- 
rowing is apogee 

In gathering soil for inoculating any 
legume always examine the plants grow- 
ing in the field where you get the soil, 
to make sure that they have plenty of 
nodules on their roots, thus insuring a 
good supply of bacteria. 

The inoculation of small seeds with 
field soil is done by using a thin glue 
solution. Melt one pound of common 
glue in one-half gailon of water and di- 
lute this with water till you have three 
or four gallons. Put the alfalfa, clover, 
or sweet-clover seed to be inoculated on 
a tight floor, or in a wagon box. Sprin- 
kle the seed with the diluted glue solu- 
tion, using a hand sprinkler, shoveling 
the seed over and over until thoroughly 
moistened. One-half gallon to aad 
quarts of the thin glue will moisten 
about two bushels of seed. Then sprin- 
kle the fine inoculated soil on the moist 
seed, stirring and shoveling it over and 
over to make sure a little of the soi 
clings to each seed. 


Pure-Culture Inoculation 


Pure-culture inoculation is secured 
through the use of liquids in which the 
desired bacteria are growing. There are 
two methods of using these cultures. 
One method is to take well-sifted soil 
and mix the liquid culture with it, ac- 
cording to the directions that go with 
the culture, and to spread this soil on 
the field to be inoculated, as in field-soil 
inoculation. 

The better way is known as seed in- 
oculation. The seed to be treated is put 
into a clean bucket or tub and the pure 
culture is poured on, a little at a time, 
while the seed is stirred and mixed with 
the hand till every seed has been given 
a thin, moist coating of the culture 
After moistening, the seed should be 
spread upon a clean floor, or on news- 
pees, and dried. 

ure cultures for legume crops are 
supplied free, in small quantities, for 
demonstration purposes, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Ask 
your county agent about them. Larger 
quantities can be bought from commer- 
cial dealers. K. M. 
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: They Win On The = You Ride On 


¥% Dp track champions of America—that’s the title Ajax Tires have won 
for two years in succession. 

vo Think what these Ajax dirt track victories mean to you. Dirt tracks are 
e merely country roads with a fence around them—the very same going you 
- ‘encounter when you drive your car. 








TRENTON, RJ. 
ts 


In 1918, Ajax Tires shattered nine 
— records —_ ae 49 track 
records, at county s in rts of 
the United States. eh 


Tires which stand dirt track racing 
best, are best for service over your own 


dirt reads. 


i shoulder of rubber which 
braces each side of the tread at its base. 


sy Ln 
strength is ed 
AJAX ROAD KING 


Nate mir wed te A 


| Road See th barbs. 
ats Shoulders of Strength hold King. 2 in py gs i} 
big reason why ondame dirt track Put Road Kings on your car and forget 
siete ra on Ajax Tires is that strong your tire worries. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 








AJAA 
TIRE 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Ine. 
NEW YORK 
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5 @ame That's Enough 
@ For Any Engine to Weigh 


fry engine that weighs more than 60 pounds per horsepower 
too heavy for f: =: a 
Ue a wor! wastes gasoline, material, 
Cushman Engines wei urth uch 
ordinary farm engines, but t Re Be ee —4 ~ A | 
erned so accurately that i 


Light Weight 
Farm Motors 


H. P, weighs only 190 tbs., being only 48 Ibs. per horsepower. Easy to Move from Job to Job 
a Besides doing all ordinary jobs, it may attached to any grain 
binder, saving a team, and in a wet harvest saving the crep. it 
may be used en corn binders and potato diggers. 
H. P. wei only 320 Ibs., being only 40 Ibs. horsepower. 
| For all medium jobs. Also may be attached to bay presses, corn 
pickers, saw rigs, etc. 


$0 Rois ae ee se Cee 
cutters, large feed grinders, small threshers, etc. 
20 m. wpeta cot s00e, as bess so, Oe pe te 
separators, heavy sawing, etc. 
Cashman E do compression 
aqeec tty ey pp LA He BH | 
ttling Governor, Carburetor, i nm Clutch Pulley and 
Water Circulating Pump. Ask for Book on Light-Weight Engines. 
876 N. 21st Street 
Cushman Motor Works trccin7 Neoresce 
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\ When to Spray and How 








Sucking insects require one kind of treatment, 
eating insects another, while blight prevention 
demand still a third. For best results, follow the simple 
i ions in our Spraying Calendar and use 











This helpful fraide tells just when to spray and what 
solution to use. It will save 7¢e mistakes and keep you one 
move ahead of the bugs and blights. Yet it’s free for the 
asking. Brown’s Auto-Spray outfits are made in 40 les. It 
will pay you toown one of them. Send today for free 
Calendar. Ask also for 1919 Auto-Spray catalog. 


The E.C. BROWN CO., 857 Maple St., Rochester,N.Y. 
Free Oe Be a 


How to Grow Twice the Average Crop of Potatoes 


If you raise only 80 to 120 bushels per acre on average potato ground or 
150 to 175 on good potato come img can increase the yield 50 to 100 per 
cent, Photo view shows ly Ohio potatoes 45 Days After Planting. 
i Rate of yield on test plot on poor potato ground 212 bushels per acre 

where ordinary methods produce less than 100 bushels per acre. Illustra- 

tion shows consecutive hills. No fancy ideas,—just practical co of 

| adap to 
gro 








well-tried methods followed by successful potato wers ani 

. needs of the every-day farmer, the home en and potato wer, 
| together with a recent discovery in the use of powdered slack lime. No 
chemicals or fertilizers except a few cents worth of lime. Illustrated 
booklet-—“HOW TO GROW ATOES"”’—zgiving full instructions for 
tting these results. 


are <. the arenes. 
r sail: : Trop and use © ow- 
A BOSE A EE eT NS - <a artical denon Slack Lime, mailed 


—————— — - = 
for 20 Cents. This Booklet is worth several times its cost for every pyeare rod of get you =e to potatoes. A 
little time is required to prepare the lime for use. Reference, any Bank in this city. this Booklet now and prepare 


for a big crop. J. E. GOODHUE, ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS. 
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MAKE $49.00 A DAY 











Over allexpenses. That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 
avMinaiaay ress 45020 TREE. 


bale ncn ooaemignpeccen  cariae, stings | @@ varlden, Also rata temas Ria 
tive catalog free. LEWIS ROESOH, Box A, Fredonia, N. ¥. 


A Grand Stock ts, tz 


rieties. Corn Prices right. 
Ceeiteue Pee ERNST ERIES, Eaton, O., Box 6é 




















Garden Gleanings 


Before you plant—don’t say you can’t— 
Prepare your ground quite well ; 

For if you don’t, Pm sure you won't 
Have any crop to sell. G. B. H. 


Set thou a man diligent in making 
his garden? He shall stand before 
the queen of his own household with a 
giad heart, bringing with him things that 
will make glad the hearts of all. 


As is the gardener so is the garden. 


Our rule about firming the soil after 
putting in the seed is this : If the earth 
is very dry, firm well; if only fairly so, 
firm moderately ; if damp and heavy, do 
not firm at all, for that will make a crust 
that is hard for the plants to bre 
through. V. 


To prevent damping-off, water the hot- 
bed -— in the morning during the time 
when the frame has to be kept closed 
most of the time. All night without air, 
while the soil is wet and there is much 
bottom heat, is almost sure to cause 
the trouble. Sulphur sprinkled on top 
of the soil among the plants is also 
helpful. R. 


Before plowing the garden rake together 
all the dead vines, grass, sticks and other 
rubbish, and you will save your plants 
from hosts of plant pests. Cutworms, 
squash - bugs, cucumber - beetles, bean 
leaf-beetles, potato-bugs and other in- 
sects live during the winter in trash 
about the vegetable garden. Burning 
the trash destroys these pests. It alse 
tends to prevent many fungous diseases, 
as wilts and rusts from spreading. 


Five years out of six R. W. Maxam, of 
North Dakota, raises a good crop of 
muskmelons for market. His success is 
due to careful selection of hardy seed, 
saving seed each year from the earliest 
maturing melons, and also to the pro- 
tection of the melon vines from prairie 
winds by planting several rows of corn 
after each row of melons. By the time 
the vines are large enough to be whip- 
ped and torn by the winds, the corn- 
stalks protect them. F. L. C. 





Plant Trees in April 
[Continued from page 33] 


If exposed to strong winds, lean the 
tree slightly in the direction of the 
prevailing wind. 

Pack the earth firmly about the roots, 
especially under the crown of the tree, 
where it is so easy to leave an air space. 


_Be careful not to bruise and injure the 


roots by tramping. Put the good top 
soil about the roots first, using the 
poorer soil from the bottom of the hole for 
the top filling. Leave a little loose earth 
on the surface to prevent drying out. 

Avoid having the trees too close. 
Crowding makes the trees grow too. 
high. Apple trees should not be closer 
than thirty-five feet each way. On 
strong heavy soil from forty to fifty 
feet is better. 

It is necessary to prune the top of the 
tree before or after setting in order to 
balance the pruning of the roots when 
the trees are dug from the nursery row. 
From three to five main branches should 
be left to form the supporting limbs 
for the top. These should be as well 
distributed around the trunk as possible, 
and should also be distributed through 
as much vertical distance as possible in 


| order to make a strong top. If conve- 


nient, when pruning the top, cut to an 
outside bud to encourage spreading of 
the top. If two leaders have developed, 


one should be removed entirely to pre- 


vent the forming of a bad crotch. If 
one-year-old trees are set the pruning 
is usually a simple matter and consists 
merely of heading back the top to about: 
two-thirds of its length before dug. 






















Furred Enemies of the Farm 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN, Montana 


HE gopher is a nuisance of the first 
water, and should be destroyed. A 
mixture of poison bran put out early in 
the spring before the starts is 
effective, but poison be used 
with caution. 
A western state recently made a law 
i should be put out on every 


the poison being mixed and sold by the 


. ee Geel 
but it also ki thousands of 

irds, and it is hard to say whether the 
farmers gained or lost, for they certainly 
can not do without the birds. If poison 
is used, be careful to put it slightly in- 
nothing will find i 


: 


= — holes where it 
gophers. 
Poison, properly prepared, is also good 
for destroying prairie-dogs. 


Traps (No. 1} are perhaps one of the 
surest wey for getting rid of small 
rodents. If set caref in the holes or 
manners: po will do the a 9 One 
man wit traps in a region of ground 
infested with gophers can get a large 
number in aday. Traps should be set 
carefully, however, as most small ani- 
mals are more or less shy. 

Moles are a nuisance and can be taken 
with traps made especially for the pur- 
pose. ‘They should be taken when the pelt 
"—— as it is often worth a quarter. 

oodchucks or ground-hogs are as bad 
as a drove of orsheep in a cloveror 
alfalfa field, and will keep it mowed 
down. To catch woodchucks use No, 2 
traps set in the holes or runways, fasten- 
ing securely. ‘They will often escape 
from a smalier trap. Conceal the set as 
well as possible, for these animals are 
often quite trap-shy, even more so than 
a skunk. 

If rats, mice, moles, gophers or wood- 
chucks are bad in a community, the en- 
tire community should organize for 
about three days during the spring and 
make a general hunt. The number killed 
will save more then enough crops to pay 
for the time. The best way to do is to 
have two captains, each working a sepa- 
rate territory. Use every known means 
of hunting, such as small dogs, traps, 
guns, ferrets, etc. At the end of the 
hunt the losers feast the winners, or 
vice versa. 

The captured animals can often be 
put to various uses, such as using the 
carcasses for poultry feed. i 
a fur farm in the community it will be 
glad to get the meat. Young 
chucks are better for meat than rabbits. 
Their pelts, if tanned, are strong and 
soft, and are good fer mittens, baseball 
covers, etc. A market eould perhaps be 
found for a large collection of nice pelts. 


————————. 


For Tanning Any Kind of Furs 


1. Tack the skin tightly on a board; 
serape off the loose fat and work in 
chalk, rubbing it in well. When the chalk 
begins to powder and fall off, remove the 
skin from the board and rub in plenty of 
egy ay alum. Wrap up closely and 
eep in a place for a few days. 
This makes the hide pliable. 
in its hair. e 

eee, 2. Mix twoparts saltpeter 
=| and one of alum. Sprinkle on 


Z 
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Save Your Threshing Bill! 


The Grain-Saving Stacker 
Puts Your Grain In The 


eps ack— Not In The Stack 


EPORTS of fe 
show the actual saving bushels per 
last season by the use of the Grain-Saving Wind Stacker. 
h dry grain and 
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le has paid the cost of land and : “Re 
ne crop ~~ , gt : production. The Govern 
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PRICES 


Not a cut in quality—but a definite 


money-saving uction—All sizes—Gasoline 
erose 


ne, Portable Engines and Saw-Rigs 3 
to30H-P: I can sell for less because I make 
a but engines, buy materials for cash, 


engines direct to users. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Let me send you my big new catalog end new 
redu ce list of kerosene and gasoline en- 
gines, REE, postpaid—then you can judge for 
yourself, Buy NOW on practically your own 


et your engine at once and save 
money. 83 years at it proven Este ality. 
 Gieimy ofter ED. 11. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTL ENGINE WORKS 
1621, Oakland Avenue, - Kansas City, Mo, 
1621 Empire Building -_ 











70 
Year 
Guarantee 


Kerosene E NGI N ES 


Gasoline. 
WitH my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
wer 12¢ 


rom a lon of 
ean from a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasoline in any ¢ 
engine. cranking, no batteries, easy to start, easy 
to operate. All Sizes and Styles, 144 H-P.to 22 H-P. 
FREE BOOK Before you arrange to try any 
— au = Ope, 
read my latest and finest " 








526 King St. 


SAVE ONE- 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Telis the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it now. 
ican save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Ask Your Dealer 
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When To Spray and What For 


By GEORGE KEPPEL, Iowa 


LL the spray mix- 





tures it is possible Ir 
to use on a tree will 
not do much good unless 
the right applications are 
made at the right time. 
These directions will tell 
just when to spray and 
what for; and we want 
Our Folks to follow them. 
Now, do as we say: 
Spraying Apples: Four 
or five sprayings are 
necessary, depending on 
the season and how badly 
the orchard is infested 
with insects and disease. 














First spray : Apply just 
after leaf-buds burst but 
before blossoms open. 
Use either Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50, or 
commercial lime-sulphur testing 32° or 
33° Baume diluted 1 to 40. (See next 
article for directions for making Bor- 
deaux mixture.) Add two pounds of lead- 
arsenate to each fifty gallons of the spray 
mixture. This spray is for control of 
scab, curculio and canker-worm. 

Second spray: Just after the blossoms 
fall use same materials as for first spray. 
This is for control of the codling-moth, 
and must be applied with a great deal of 
force. A power sprayer is best. 

Third spray: Two or three weeks later 
than second spray. Same materials as 
for first spray. ¢ blotch is bad in the 
orchard, use Bordeaux mixture 46-50 
instead of lime-sulphur; add two pounds 
of lead-arsenate to fifty gallons of spray 
material. 

Fourth spray: Nine weeks after the 
third spray. Use same material as for 
first spray. This is for control of scab, 
brown rot and second brood of codling- 
moth. 

Fifth spray: This is necessary only 
where blotch, black rot, bitter rot and 
other fungous diseases are troublesome. 
Use same materials as for third spray 
and apply two weeks after fourth spray. 

Pears and Quinces need the same gen- 
eral treatment as apples, except that 
when lime-sulphur is used it should not 
be quite so strong. 

Spraying Peaches: For control of San 
Jose scale and leaf curl, peaches should 
be sprayed in March with lime-sulphur. 
We told you so in the March Farm Jour- 
nal. The summer sprays are as follows : 

First spray: Use arsenate of lead, 
two pounds to fifty gallons of water, 
when the shucks are beginning to fall 
from the little peaches. This is for the 
control of curculio. 

Second spray: Use self-boiled lime- 
sulphur 8-8-50 two or three weeks after 
the first spray. (See next article for 
directions for making.) Add two pounds 
of lead-arsenate for each fifty gallons 
of the spray mixture. Never use com- 
mercial lime-sulphur as a summer spray 
for peaches or Japan plums. The second 
spray is for control of brown rot and 
curculio. 

Third spray : Same as second, applied 
three or four weeks later. 

Fourth <a J : Same as third, applied 
to late varieties of peaches one month 
before ripening, if brown rot is trouble- 
ge on the press. — ; 

raying 3 ormant spray 0 
lime-sulphur is applied for San » Re 
scale any time during the dormant sea- 
son. During the growing season several 


sprays are n . 
Piet spray : Just Liters blossoms open 
apply Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50. Add two 
pounds of lead- arsenate to each fifty 
gallons of spray material. This is for 
control of brown rot and curculio. 
Second spray : Just after blossoms fall 





Be sure. that every part of the tree is sprayed 


use same materials as for first spray. 
Third spray : Same materials as sec- 
ond spray, three weeks after petals fall. 
Cherries need the same general treat- 
ment as plums. 


How To Make Spray Mixtures 


To make Bordeaux mixture take four 
pounds of copper sulphate, four pounds 
of quicklime, fifty gallons of water. Dis- 
solve the copper sulphate by putting it 
in a coarse cloth bag and suspending the 
bag in a barrel partly filled with water. 

Siake the lime in a tub and strain the 
milk of lime into another tub or barrel. 
Pour the dissolved copper sulphate and 
the milk of lime into the sprayer tank, 
or into a supply tank, at the same time. 
Add enough water to make fifty gallons. 

For Bordeaux 4-6-50 use six pounds of 
lime instead of four. 

To make self-boiled lime-sulphur 8-8-50 
referred to in the first article, use eight 
pounds of unslaked lime, eight ponte 
of flowers of sulphur, fifty gallons of 
water. Place the lime in a barrel and 
add almost enough water to cover the 
lime. When the lime begins to slake add 
the sulphur, which should be made into 
a paste by mixing it with water. Stir 
the cooking mixture and add water as 
needed to keep it in the form of a thick 
paste, which should become thinner as 
the mixture cooks. In ten or fifteen 
minutes the heat from the slaking lime 
will cook the mixture and enough cold 
water should be added to make fifty 
gallons. This is the standard summer 
spray for peaches. 








Sprayed Trees Paid Best 


Many who are asking whether it pays to 
spray the orchard, will find a satisfac- 
tory answer in figures compiled as the 


result of spraying work recently carried | 


on in ten Iowa counties: More than 
2,100 trees were sprayed, and after de- 
ducting all expenses, the profit was 
$4.40 a tree. 

The difference in income from uy 
and pe toe trees was due to a bigger 
yield and better quality of fruit. Sprayed 
trees yielded on the average six bush- 
els, which is an ineome of more than 

an acre. The unsprayed trees pro- 
duced an average of 2.64 bushels each, 
representing returns of $58 an acre. 
The better quality of fruit from the 
sprayed trees made it sell readily at $1 
a bushel, while fruit from the unsprayed 
trees sold with difficulty at fifty cents. 
‘It cost twenty-eight cents to spray a 
tree. The cost of material was ten and 
a half cents; labor, fifteen cents; de- 
preciation on machinery, two and a half 
cents. Seventy-nine per cent of the 
sprayed fruit wasmarketable; twelve 
cent of unsprayed fruit was marke 
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Fire-Proof Farmhouses—Here They Are! 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


Fig. 1 First floor of cottage 





" # -\LIZABETH, N. J.1”" shouted the 


conductor. I grabbed my grips 

and scrambled from the fala. 
A small, keen-eyed man held out a wel- 
coming hand. ‘‘ Farm Journal, eh?’’ 

‘* Exactly.’’ I said. ‘‘And you are 
Mr. Ingersoll, the man who had all those 
concrete houses built, Isuppose?’”’ 

‘*No, I’m his architect ; Fowler’s my 
name. Jump into my car, and we’ll run 
right out to the houses !’’ 

A few moments later we drove up 
the half-finished street of a new factory 
village, between rows of newly-built 
concrete cottages—very pretty, but all 
exactly alike, 

‘*Did you use metal forms?’”’ I asked. 
**No,’’ replied Mr. Fowler. ‘“ Metal 
forms are too expensive ; we built our 
forms of wood, in big panels about the 
size-of barn doors. It’s very simple; 
the forms are all numbered and we hook 
or bolt them together, just like setting 
f course, all the 
window-frames and door-framés are put 
in their proper places ; we reenforce the 
floors and parts of the walls with iron 
reds. Weset the water-pipes m " 
too, and then we get up on top and pour 
im the concrete. Two weeks later we 
take down the forms and set ’em up to 
build another house. But come in; see 
for yourself.”’ 

Very interesting I found these houses. 
The concrete floors had a top-finish of 
wood, nailed to light sleepers. he 
walls were furred and plastered, al- 
though I think two coats of damp-proof- 
img would have been better than the 
farring. The stairs were concrete ; so 
was the flat roof, but it was covered 
with five-ply slag, or something of the 
sort. The bathroom of each house was 
quipped with tub, toilet and basin ; 
the kitchen had sink and range-boiler. 
“They cost us about $1,800 each, 








Fig.3. First fleor of seven-room house Fig. 4. 





Fig. 2. Second floor of cottage 


‘Yes, that part is all right, but most 

s need more than just four tiny 

rooms and bath, with a microscopic 

porch!” Tlawghed. ‘* Besides, no two 

farmers’ wives want beer ey) bem same 

size or shape of house. And then, where 

rea *. age age get, — = 

orms ? at is one t gest 
drawbacks. ’’ 

Mr. Fowler hesitated a moment... ““The 
forms would be easy ; I could 
show local contractors in erent sec- 
tions of the country how to make ’em. 
The county grange could keep a set on 
hand, and rent it out to amy one who 
wanted to build; or the State Agricul- 
tural College could do the same thing. 
But as for different-sized houses— 
that’s the rub. Still, there must be 
some way out. Let’s think it over; 
both of us !’’ 

Well, we did think it over, and here’s 
the result. Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 show the 
first and second floors of the origi 
houses; I’ve sketched the rooms a li 
bigger, but that’s all. If a farmer 
wants a seven-room house, as in Fig. 3 
and Fig 4, he builds half of it at a time, 
taking down the forms as soon as one- 
half ts done, then putting them a 
again and building the other half. 
course, he ‘leaves out the duplicate stair- 
way in the second part. He leaves out, 
also, any partitions that he deesn’t need, 
Brick fireplaces can be built in after- 
ward; extra windows are bricked up 
and plastered over. I haven’t shown 
porches, but they can be easily and 
cheaply put on as needed. Porches have 
cement floors and posts, and wooden 
roofs, which can be covered with pre- 
pared roofing or fire-proof shingles. 

Fig. 5 shows how a six-room bungalow 
may be built, one-third at a time. In 
fact, by shifting the puzzle-blocks about 
you can arrange almost anything you 
may want, from two 
rooms up. 

Of course, it’s per- 
fectly possible to 
build fire-proof farm- 
buildings of every 
kind in the same way. 
Are Our Folks inter- 
f ested? Let’s hear 
what you think of 
the idea ! 
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Hand operated. Bores wells 8 to 16in, dia, 


to 100 ft.de One man bored 40-ft, 
Md in 10 hours and put in east 

BORES 
ates pays for it 
si cts. to $2 per ft.—make $20 to 
boring wells forneighbors, One 
wells, another 47 and another 
Satis ‘tae “oe 

* Eve n OVE 
os TODAY for edemnetion and testimonials, 
*& Or used during war by 
U. &. and English Governments. 
THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO, 
Dep't Fo 106 West 3rd Street Cincinnati, ©. 













Three-year guaranty. Safe 

and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
970-27th Street 
CENTERVILLE, 1OWA 
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They Shorten 
-The Road to Town 


| 4 HE distance between farm and 


mae. Akron. Ohio 



































town to-day is a matter of tires. 


Goodrich Tires will shorten the 
distance for you—shorten it in cost, 
and shorten it in wear and tear of 
the trip. 


Were Goodrich Tires made ex- 
pressly for country roads, they could 
not better meet the special needs of 
the automobile on the farm. 


Their extra thick, extra wide 
SAFETY TREAD, with the 
Goodrich interlocking safety bars 
spreading to the sidewall, lay more 
tough rubber and more _ non-skid 
safety tread on the road— 


Their overlapping tread and side 
strip fortify the sidewall against the 
grinding and scraping of deep ruts— 


And their whole burly, broad- 
shouldered structure fits them for 
farm service. 


In your heavy hauling, Goodrich 
Truck Tires furnish the same low 
cost, full-work-day service. For a 
high-powered car ‘use Goodrich Sil- 
vertown Cords. 


A farm on a Goodrich basis saves 
money in tires. 


Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer 
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Suitable Buildings for Community Clubs 


the value of community 

clubs to farmers is con- 
tained in the comfortable 
buildings which the various 
communities of different 
states erect for the meet- 
ings of the clubs. 

When the membership be- 
gins to outgrow the homes 
of members, the _ school- 
house, the country church, 
or the rented hall, every 
rural club wants to build a 
suitable and permanent club- 
house. To do this and please 
all the members it is best to 
consider the plans of other 
community clubs which have 
already built their perma- 
nent homes. Their successes 
and failures are guide-posts 
to those who come after 


[[itevataeo evidence of 


them. 
Many of the most suc- 
cessful farm communities 


have built their halls, which 
range in cost from $4,000 to 
$20,000, by direct taxation 
levied by the county. Wis- 
consin has many such clubs ; 


many other states more 
thickly populated have built 
their halls in this manner. aE 
A plan that is worth while BASEMENT Main FLoor 


considering is that used in 
building the community 
house in Bloomfield town- 
ship, Wis. The floor-plan of the building 
is shown here. The building cost $4,000 
and was paid for by a tax on the town- 
ship. The idea of this plan of paying 
for the building originated in the Bloom- 
field Farmers’ Club. The building is 
used as a people’s forum, where all sorts 
of public meetings can be held. 

The plan of the Bloomfield house is 
worth careful study. Very often the 
plan of the building is the cause of suc- 
cess or failure. Consider the main floor 
or auditorium first, since this part of the 
hall is to be used most often. It is very 
advantageous for both audience and 
speaker to have the main floor about as 
wide as long, so that the seats can be 
placed in a semicircle about the plat- 
form. This arrangement helps to elimi- 


Community 


“TN the community club— the small 
neighborhood group—where people 
know each other well, and trust each 
other, and are unselfish enough to work 
for a common cause —there can real 
progress be made.’’ That is the slogan 
of the West Virginia community clubs 
—and there are scores of them in the 
country communities of that state. 

There are community clubs in every 
State ; and there should be more of them. 
For community club work, like Little 
Orphan Annie, has come tostay. It 
must be recognized as a powerful factor 
in all rural life growth and development. 
The story of Tabor Community Club, 
Texas, shows how community centers 
grow, once the people get the idea. 

At the first meeting were ten men and 
two women—that was before the club 
was formed. A smoky lantern and the 
dim lights from the county agent’s car 
which were flashed upon the side of the 
school building furnished available light 
for the speaker. At the close of the 
meeting H. L. McKnight, of the college 
extension service, saprortet to those 
Present the advisability of a regular 





KITCHEN 


By COZYMINE WILSON, Illinois 
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Floor-plan of Bloomfield Community Club Hall, Walworth Co., Wis. 


nate the tendency of half-interested peo- 
ple to hang around the entrance. Be- 
sides, it helps to stir up enthusiasm in 
both members and speakers to be near 
the speaker. 

The kitchen of the community club- 
house should be made as comfortable 
and convenient as possible. A great help 
to the women is a swinging partition to 
separate the kitchen and dining-room. 
Such a partition opens out like a window 
for serving meals, and is let down again 
when the meal is over and dish-washing 
begins. A back door opening out of the 
basement kitchen on steps which lead 
to the back-yard is almost necessary, 
although many of these kitchens have 
no back door at all other than the one 
which leads to the rooms upstairs. 





Aub: Torium 


Another excellent township 
hall of vitrified red brick, 
above a foundation of con- 
crete blocks, has recently 
been built in the Middle 
West. It is 72 x 34 feet. 
The basement is ten feet 
deep and hasaconcrete floor. 
In one end of the basement 
is a kitchen with built-in 
cupboards and a convenient 
back door. The rest of the 
basement is used for a din- 
pre ig which is convert- 
ible into a sewing-room on 
a moment’s notice. 

At one end of the main 
floor, which will seat more 
than 500 people, is a stage 
equipped witha drop-curtain. 
Back of the stage is a smail 
dressing-room. In front of 
the hall are situated the 
check and storage rooms, 
one on each side of the hall- 
like entrance, above which 
is a small gallery built to 
accommodate a moving- 
picture machine. All con- 
veniences of inside furnish- 
ings have been provided for 
mostly with the tax money. 

A similar club-house, built 
of frame, has its furnace 
situated in the center of the 
basement, so that it serves 
as a big heater for the base- 
ment. Both these building 
plans are excellent, except that the 
auditoriums are not square enough to 
admit of the semicircular plan of placing 
the chairs around the stage. 

The customary method of raising 
money for the inside furnishings is by 
means of entertainments or various en- 
terprises. The women of some clubs 
have made money from their cook-books 
of recipes contributed by the commu- 
nity women. The Bloomfield Club made 
$125 in that way. Another club of 500 
members made $290 from their cook- 
book; with this money they purchased the 
dishes for the kitchen. The piano was 
bought with money from a fair. Other 
furnishings were bought by booster 
tags, block-name quilts at ten cents a 
name, picnics and entertainments. 


Clubs Have Come To Stay 


community organization. The sugges- 
tion was well received; officers were 
elected and a time set for the next 
meeting. 

When the time for the second meeting 
came, a much larger crowd had gathered 
at the central high school. Again the 
lights were poor and there were not 
enough seats for all those present. This 
seemed to cause some embarrassment 
toa proud and good people, and some 
one said that better lights would be 
available for the next meeting, two 
weeks later. As a result, gas lamps 
were provided, and six dozen chairs 
were added to the auditorium. A little 
later came a piano and a small library. 

Now the attendance at the semi- 
monthly meetings of this community 
club runs from 100 to 400 people. No 
one can estimate the good resulting from 
one of these meetings, or the inspira- 
tion given. 

Good farming depends on good neigh- 
bors. Many a man has been able to till 
the soil and raise good crops, but has 
failed at farming because of his relations 
with his neighbors. The daily life of the 


neighborhood, as well as of the farm 
household, determines largely whether 
a farm will pay. It pays to live on good 
terms with all the people in the com- 
munity. Thatis why community clubs 
and community centers where people 
get together are worth while. 

The natural lay of the land often 
makes it necessary for certain families 
to live and work more or less in sight, 
or within fairly easy reach of one an- 
other. The local likeness of their land 
and situation gives rise to similar 
local problems, and forms the basis of a 
nei Rockaad. In every such neighbor- 
hood, where there is a similarity of 
problems there is a favorable place for 
a community club. 

Aclub liberal enough and large enough 
to cover a township of thirty-six square 
miles and serve as an agency of ex- 
change for 200 families is occasionally 

ible. The most favorable location 
or such a club is an inland township 
somewhat removed from a good-sized 


village or city, especially if the farm 
homes are united by relations to 
the same trading center. T. F. J. 





The pattern on the floor is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 346 
The 6 x 9 foot size sells for $8.75. 


a de Se 


The pattern on the floor is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 322. 
The 6 x 9 foot size sells for $8.75. 


fancy prices for attte 


ONGOLEUM Gold-Seali 

rug sizes, in scores of bea 
truly artistic in design—the wom 
studios in Paris, London and Ne 


Low in Price 

You have seen plenty of beaut- 
ful rugs that were more or less like 
the ones illustrated in design, but 
you never have seen them at 
low prices. 

Think of being able to buy ang 
large enough to cover the floor ofa 
small room for $8.75! 


Wherever you would have use 
for a low-priced floor covering=in 
the living-room, dining-room, par 
lor, bedroom, bath-room or kit 
—you will find Congoleum Att 
Rugs superior to low-priced fabme 
rugs and carpets. They are easier 
to clean, sanitary, durable and Br 


derfully bright and cheerful. 


No Sweeping or Beating 
Instead of a dust-collectim 
hard-to-keep-clean texture, @ 


‘surface of Congoleum is firm am 


water-proof and can be cleaned! 
a jiffy with a damp mop. The bea ; 
tiful colors will never fade, not ev@ 
if you use the Rug on the porch. 

Your dealer has Congoleum Ait 
Rugs in the following sm 
6x9 feet, $8.75; 744 x9 ie 
$10.60; 9 x 9 feet, $12.75; 9x10/2 
feet, $14.85; 9x12 feet, $17.00 


Our Gold Seal Guarantee” 


All Congoleum Art-Rugs am 
Floor-Coverings can be easily 10 
tified by the Gold Seal pasted up™ 
the face of every rug or on 6¥&% 
two yards of Congoleum FR®) 
Coverings, guaranteeing satis 
or your money back. If you 


find the Gold Seal insist that 





Gold Seal 


ger pecessary to pay 
attractive floor coverings 


Seal ArtRugs are made in the popular 

; of beautiful patterns, rich in color and 
the wok of leading rug designers with 
and Naw York. 


dealer show you the name “Congo- 
»f beaut | leum” stamped upon the back. In- 
r less like | sist on getting the genuine. 


— er Congoleum Art-Carpets 
(3 Yards Wide) 

To those who prefer an all-over 
buy | floor covering instead of rugs, we 
floor of8) Ofer Congoleum Art-Carpets. This 

is our latest product—made in a 
have use} special width of three yards. The 
ering—in | extra width of Congoleum Art-Car- 
0m, pets makes it possible to cover the 
or kitchen} @Verage room without a seam, or only 
eum Af-] °neseam atmost inthe largestroom. 


ed fabre} Congoleum Art-Carpets are made 

are easit} of the same sanitary, durable, 

» and Bil water-proof material as the Art- 

i ugs. They come in many artistic 

ating ‘ 12-color carpet designs, Price $1.10 
ollectill a square yard, sold from the roll. 


ure, &@ Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) 
amt = Sold from the roll ina wide range 
of beautiful patterns suitable for 
tchen, pantry, bathroom, etc. Price 
$1.00a square yard. 


Free—Beautiful Color-Charts 


We have prepared. beautiful Color- 
Charts, of Congoleum Art-Rugs, Congo- 
leum Art Carpets (Three Yards Wide), 
and Congoleum (Two Yards Wide), 
that show the splendid designs in the 
actual colors. Send for one or all of 
them today and learn how to beautify 
your floors for little money. 


4 Prices in the Far West and South average 
% higher than those quoted; in Canada prices 
average 25% higher All prices subject to change 


t notice 


Congoleum Company 


Department of 
San Francisco 
Company Boston 
Toronto 


innipeg Vancouver St. John N. B. Halifax N. §. 
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The Tractor for Plowing — By EARLE W. GAGE 


AST spring a man purchased 160 
acres of wheat-land in South Da- 
kota. As he had little time to plow, 

he employed three tractor outfits and 
the land was broken in twenty-twohours, 
the three outfits working continuously. 
Had he used a six-horse team and an or- 
dinary -plow it would have required 
thirty days, including Sundays, to do the 
same work. This is a practical demon- 
stration of the value of the tractor for 
sect > All farmers do not turn 160 
acres for seed-bed, but it is vital that 
all farmers plow on time in the spring. 
Success in plowing with the tractor 
depends on selecting a machine suitable 
for that type of work, along with the 
other work of the farm. The selection 
of equipment is a vital point. There are 
only a few makes of plows really satis- 
factory for this. To be practicable the 
tractor must be powerful, durable, eco- 
nomical and simple, with equal emphasis 
on all four points. It must draw a profit- 
able load continuously while turning the 
soil, and that without excessive depre- 
ciation and repair charges. It must be 
economical of fuel and labor, and not so 
complicated as to require skill not read- 
ily acquired by the average farmer. In 
addition to serviceability in plowing it 
should be adapted to a wide range of 
usefulness to compete with the horse. 
As to size, experts have found that 
for plowing alone, and where work is 
abundant and delays few, the larger 
engines are best, being more economical, 
as cost of labor and interest and depre- 
ciation may be distributed over a larger 
acreage. But as a larger acreage must 
be provided to utilize the plowing capac- 
ity of the engine, and in other work, 
such as threshing, hauling, disking, har- 
rowing, seeding, etc., frequently, econom- 
ical use can not be made of the power of 
larger engines. Therefore, the smaller 
tractor may not be so economical of fuel 
and labor for the plowing, but it is bet- 
ter adapted to a greater variety of pur- 
ses, and reduces the overhead charge 
yincreasing the days of actual service. 
Strength is the prime factor in a farm 
motor. This applies more particularly 
to frame and traction gearing. The gear- 
ing should be protected from dust, as 
should all bearing surfaces. The gears 
are more liable to wear and breakage 
and should receive great attention. They 
must be in perfect alignment at all times 
to prevent unequal wear, followed by 
strain and breakage. Jolting should be 
transmitted as little as possible to mov- 
ing parts mounted on the frame. Per- 
fect lubrication is necessary, and all 
parts of the engine should be accessible 
for any repairs or adjustment. 
The traction wheel is a fundamental 
int. One expert states that in build- 
ing a tractor he would first build the 
wheel and then the engine. The wheel 
must be either wide enough and high 
































The caterpillar, or crawler type of tractor, pulling four plows 


enough to support the weight of the 
engine on soft ground and to distribute 
it under all circumstances without undue 
packing of the soil. 

Kerosene is the most economical and 
concentrated fuel obtainable at any price 
today. It is the most universally distrib- 
uted; it is not dangerous and does not 
evaporate. All this can not be said of 
contgery On one Western New York 

arm it cost the farmer $14 a week to 
provide fuel for his gasoline tractor, 
whereas a neighboring farmer operating 
a kerosene outfit spent less than $5 a 
week for fuel—a saving of $9 a week, or 
the interest on $150 for a year. Gal- 
lon for gallon, kerosene contains about 
eighteen per cent more heat than gaso- 
line, and costs much less per gallon. 

The tractor is by all means best where 
it is essential to plow deep to liberate the 
natural fertility of the soil. And the 
advantage of the tractor on the small 
farm is that it can be worked long hours 
and that a large area can be covered 
when the work will pay the largest divi- 
dends. Many farmers are recognizing 
that animal power is too slow, and that 
the greater number of horses required by 
the new methods of farming increases 
expense. The average 15-30 oil tractor 
should develop thirty horse-power in the 
brake and fifteen in its draw-bar. Trac- 
tor manufacturers have designed this 
machine especially to meet the general 
needs of the smaller farmers. Some 
farmers are using the same type machine 
extensively for disking, seeding, harvest- 
ing, hauling and lighter work. This ma- 
chine will pull four bottoms in breaking 
land, four to six-inch stubble. 

It is important to harrow or disk the 
ground plowed each day. Fig. 1 shows 
a hitch for doing this at the same time 
a re is done. A piece of hard- 
wood, B, 2 x 4 or heavier, is bolted to 
the frame of the plow by means of 
three-eighth-inch U-bolts at C, and the 
end of the wooden bar braced by means 
of the three-eighth-inch wire cable, A. A 
harrow may take the place of the disk. 


—_——»——_ 


Tractor Saved the Day 


S. T. Erickson, of Allamakee county, 
Ia., invested in his first. tractor a little 
more than a year ago. When harvest 
time came he was extremely short of 
help, but didn’t miss it, for his thirteen- 
year-old son and the tractor saved the 


day. 

He put the boy on the tractor with 
two binders attached to the machine. 
The first-day between 9 A. M. and 6 P. 
M. the boy cut thirty-six acres of oats. 
Mr. Erickson figures that he and the 


tractor did the work of eight horses and 
two men. 

‘*And he didn’t leave strips at the 
corner, either,’’ says Mr. Erickson. 
**One of the chief objections to the use 
of tractors with some farmers, you 
know, is that they have difficulty to 
avoid leaving a strip of grain uncut in 
making the turn. othing of the kind 
happened on that field of oats. My boy 
swung out and back again, leaving not 
a bit of grain standing.”’ . LZ. C. 


Tractor Pointers 


When the oil-tubes of a force-feed oiler 
are disconnected, put a little shellac on 
the joints before they are connected 
again, as this will harden and — 
any leakage of oil. re eS 

A small whisk-broom is the handiest 
and best thing to clean the gear-wheels 
about the tractor. The caeed grease, 
which is almost impossible to get out 
with rags or waste, is readily removed 
with the broom. A. R. 

When a tractor is being used for draw- 
bar work, always keep the belt pulley- 
clutch engaged. If the clutch is left 
disengaged, it will wear rapidly and be- 
come useless during a season’s plowing. 
See that this clutch is snug when the 
pulley is running. ie 

The number of tractors in Pennsyl- 
vania has increased from 1,080 to 2,600 
since last year. Similar growth in the 
use of tractors on farms is indicated for 
——, every section of the country. 

vidently the tractor is going to play an 
important part in future farming. 

With a tractor you can turn two or 
three furrows where before you turned 
only one ; you can move the plows across 
the field much faster ; you can plow ear- 
lier in the season, and deeper, thus pre- 
paring a seed-bed so soft and porous and 


so early in the sea- 
son that the early 
' rains, instead of run- 
ning away, will be 


absorbed. This stor- 
ing of mois- 
<A ture is a sure 
safeguard 
against crop 
failures by 
drought. 


PF boo 


Fig. 1. Hitch for plow and disk 
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Note the clean-cut appearance of the fence shown here. The ION@-Rew Creosoted Posts, 
used in its construction will give 25 to 40 years satisfactory service 


Who Makes the Lumber Products You Buy? 


You can_ identify Iene-Reu lumber products for they are trade- 
marked. The Long-Bell Lumber Company is the largest manufacturer of 
Southern Pine in the United States. Our products have a well established repu- 
tation for uniform high quality. This reputation is maintained because of our 
good timber, modern sawmill plants and careful methods of manufacture. When 
buying lumber, look for this trade-mark— 
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If you are interested in permanent farm improvements, send for our free booklet, 
‘The Post Everlasting.’’ It deals with IONG-RELL Creosoted Southern Pine pro- 
ducts—Fence Posts, Barn Poles, Wood Blocks, etc. The JONG-ReLu hydraulic- 
pressure-vacuum process impregnates with creosote the 
entire sapwood of sturdy Southern: Pine and makes it 
decay proof. JONG-ReLL Creosoted Fence Posts will 
last more than four times as long as ordinary untreated 
posts. L.-B. Posts are straight and attractive. They hold 
staples perfectly. Build permanent fences! Reduce re- 
pair and replacement costs. Use L.-B. Creosoted Posts! 


Ask your dealer for IORG-BELL brand. 


The Ione-Ret, Lumber Company 
3784 R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Manufacturer of Southern Pine, Hardwood, Oak Floorin3; 
Creosoted Lumber, Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling, Wood Blocks. 
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The Mighty Thunder Cloud and the fiery little 
SSS: 


HE mighty thunder cloud often generates and 
wastes 150 thousand horsepower, when it hurls 
its terrific bolt flashing and crashing through 


the sky. 


The fiery little Columbia generates a fraction of 
this volume, but sends its power on a specific e 
through wires, under control, without waste. 


It is electricity in both cases, But the 
ighty thunder cloud works at the com- 
mandof Nature for an unknown purpose. 
fiery little Columbia works at your 
command for a definite use. 


THE DRY BATTERY 

yb Columbia Dry manery is the 

handyman of the world. It ignites 
stationary engines, autos, trucks, trac- 
tors, and motor-boats; rings bells and 
buzzes rs; lights lanternsand makes 
telephones talk; runs toys for the 
youngsters. 

Motorists the world over know the 
wisdom of carrying the extra setof vigor- 
ous Columbias—to be connected in a 
when the regular ignition begins to 

THE STORAGE BATTERY 
Te Columbia Storage Battery is so 
hale and hearty it is guaranteed to 
do definite work for a definite time. Its 


health certificate even stipulates that 
another battery will 1 ut to work 
for you without additional cost if the 
original should fail within the guarantee 
period. 


A unique plan is back of this Columbia 
Storage Battery Service. Any Columbia 
Service Dealer will test, charge, or 
water rot Sone ° mg Ag Sureery > 
necessary, he will pass it along—wi 
its seal unbroken—to a nearby Columbia 
Service Station, hese oO comupetent 
This plan heads off tinkering i 
as ~ motorists know, is r 

for half your battery troubles. 

Columbia Service Dealers or Service 
Stations anywhere will be glad te dem- 
onstrate why and how you—like legions 
of other automobile owners—will prosper 
with Columbia Quality and Service. 














or narrow tires. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 


running gear. Wa 
today for free catalog 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, tL 









Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
parts of all kinds. Write 
ustrated in colors. 











TENTS, Site, for Free Illustrated Guide Book, 
A$ a Patent. pte meee 
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SANDBO 
STARTER 


Two Compression for Ford, Write Bear 
Manufacturing Co., Rock island, Hilinoie. 








Making the Old Car New 


By RUSSELL ADAMS, Oklahoma 


ANY of us can not afford to buy 

new cars now, but there is nothing 
to prevent us from making our old cars 
look like new. It is not a difficult mat- 
ter to add many dollars to the value of 
an old car, and with little expenditure 
of cash or effort. 

Why should we drive a shabby-looking 
car when a few brushes, a small quan- 
tity of paint and varnish, and a few 
hours of time and labor will make it 
look like new? 

With the excellent paints and brushes 
now on the market, any person who can 
paint a house can secure pleasing fe- 
sults in painting acar. Of course, more 
patience is required in finishing a car 
than is used in painting a house, but 
with cars at present prices we can afford 
to cultivate the necessary patience. 

The most tiresome task connected 
with making the old car new is remov- 
ing the dirt, grease and old paint from 
aah, chassis and body; but it must 
all come off, if we are to get good results 
in the finished job. 

A cloth dampened with kerosene will 
oe remove oil, grease and dirt. 

teel shavings, emery-cloth, sandpaper, 
or other abrasives can be used to cut 
away the old paint. Many times a putty- 
knife is useful on flat surfaces, but care 
must be taken not to scratch the wood 
or metal with the sharp corners of the 
knife. Everything considered, steel 
shavings probably give the best results. 

The selection of good brushes has very 
much to do with success in car painting, 
for there is an almost measureless aif. 
ference between a good paint or varnish 
brush and a poor one. The top of the 
best brush is sealed so as to keep the 
paint or varnish from getting into the 
bristles at the top and loosening them. 
All good brushes are solidly set in ce- 
ment inside a leak-proof ferrule, and a 
row of brads are driven in at the end of 
the ferrule to give added strength and 
to prevent hairs pulling out and scatter- 
ing over the work. A good brush is 
smooth, soft and flowing; it does not 
‘‘mush’’ up or get flabby, but holds its 
springiness until worn out. 

A brush may be cleaned by washing 
with gasoline or kerosene, but to clean 
it thoroughly turpentine should be used. 
A brush used for painting should not be 
used for varnishing. 


A nice set of brushes for painting a : 


car consists of a one-inch, a one and one- 
half inch, and a two-inch brush. 

There are several good makes of auto 
paints on the market; in fact, some 
paint manufacturers are specializing in 
goods for this trade. Remember that 
in paint, as in brushes, the cheapest is 
seldom the best. Be sure to get a self- 
flowing paint—that is, a paint which will 
set even and leave a smooth surface 
free of bristle marks. After the paint 
is thoroughly dry it should be covered 


_— a coat of good varnish to protect 


luster 

One should not attempt a paint or var- 
nish job during cold weather, for frost 
will cause paint to either “‘chalk’’ or to 
“flake off.’’ Right after a spring rain 
is an excellent time to finish a car, for 
at such a time the atmosphere is prac- 
tically free of dust. 

An old coat of paint, if free from blis- 
ters, checks or.scratches, can sometimes 
be livened up by a coat of varnish. 
Many cars offered by used-car dealers 
as ‘“‘demonstrators,’’ have 
this treatment to add to their youthfu! 


Never attempt a paint or varnish jo 
outdoors, in an open shed, barn or of 
lace where dust may arise and ruin®™ 
Bnish . The best place for such en 
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ation is in a clean, tight, well-lighted 
room. 

As soon as the finishing coat is thor- 
oughly dry it is a good plan to sponge 


carefully with cold water a time or two 


before the car is driven. The cold water 
process is recommended by the makers 
of many high-priced cars for it tends to 
harden the varnish. 

A good polish sparingly applied and 
well rub in after each washing will 
add years to the finish of almost any car. 





To Clean Spark Plugs 


When it is necessary to clean the carbon 
from several spark plugs—say a set of 
four or six—here is a good method to 
use: 

To about a quart of water add a table- 
spoonful of common concentrated lye, 

utting the solution in a porcelain or 
iron vessel. Put the spark plugs in this 
solution and set the vessel over a slow 
fire. Let boil twenty minutes, after 
which you will find that all carbon has 
disappeared, leaving the plugs bright 
and shining. Wash the plugs thoroughly 
and let them dry before replacing ar 


engine. 
—- 


Peter Tumbledown’s Car 


Yes, it surely was a fine idea; Peter 
Tumbledown was right proud of it. 

By letting his auto stand outdoors in 
the yard, he saved the bother and cost 
of building a new roof to the carriage 
house after the old one fell in; then, 
too, the rain washed all the mud off the 
car and kept it nice and clean, without 
any trouble on Peter’s part. 

But when a brick blew off the chim- 
ney and ripped through the top of the 
car, Peter found the fabric was so rot- 
ten it wouldn’t hold a needle; therefore, 
he couldn’t patch the top. He noticed, 
too, that the seats and cushions were 
turning into pulp. 

When the engine began to get balky, 
Peter decided he’d been stung, sold the 
whole thing for about a quarter of its 
original price and tried to forget he ever 
owned a car. But the bank keeps re- 
minding him of it regularly, every three 
months ! 


Getting a Car Out of Mud 


If a car stalls because the rear wheels 
slip in soft mud, it is not best to try to 
et out by speeding up the engine. 
hen the onqmne is — up, the 
wheels simply dig down deeper and make 
things worse. 

It is better, after shifting into low; to 
let the motor run at a slow speed and 
let the clutch in gently. This will give 
the rear wheels the best possible chance 
to secure traction. Best results will be 
rs if there is a load on the rear 
sea 

If the wheels continue to slip at slow 
8 , try throwing straw or brush un- 

er the wheels that slip. If that will 
not work jack up the rear wheels, put 
planks under them and pull out. I al- 
Ways carry a tow line and have pulled 
Many a car out of the ditch. If there 
are passing cars this is the quickest way 
to get out. . P. T. Hines. 













Blowing automobubbles 
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i>, “COUNTRY ROAD” 


f AN —The Tire of 
KY Extra Tested Quality 


IG dividends in extra mileage 
y are paid by the Racine Country 

Road tire. It’s in a quality class all its 
own. It gives true tire satisfaction. 


Extra Care— Extra Wear 


Careful, painstaking Extra Tests are ap- 
plied to each step in the construction of 
Racine Country Road tires. Each yardof 
fabric is extra tested; all rubber stock as well. 


This extra care in the factory means 
extra wear on the road. On your car, the 
Racine Country Road will confirm the 
good judgment of those thousands who 
use it now. It will pay you to know your 
nearest Racine dealer. 


For your own protection be certain every 
Racine Tire you buy bears the name 


Racine Rubber Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
Write for the Free Book—“‘ Extra Tests and Extra Miles.’’ 











Prevent a a, by regularly ) netos of all cars with 3-in-One. 





3-in-One Prevents Spring Breakage 


Experts say that rust between the leaves causes 
. springs to stick, ride hard and break easily. 


















plying 3-in-One freely along Makes starting easy and sure, 

edges and ends of the spring leaves. —_ 3.in-One polishes the car body; re- 

Spring clips are alwaystight because —_stores and preserves leather and imi- 
ou never have to loosen them. tation leather upholstery, curtains, 

Peneteates quickly lubricates per- top. A few drops in water makes - 

fectly; absolutely preventsrust. —_ wind shield clean and clear. 

Makes light cars ride easier. At all good stores in 15¢, 25c, 50c 

Oil Ford commutators and the mag- _ bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FRE Special Auto Circular and generous sample of 
3-in-One, To save postage, write on a postal, 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165KEM. Broadway, New York. 
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When You Work the Brake- 
and Your FORD wont Stop 


( 


REVERSE 
Secoar 





pn ee garage 
£ our or 
———- your brake bands with 
for a long time. 














Ditches 
Terraces 
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Expert Farm Shop Work . 





Handy Workshop Tools 








Handy tools you can make 


you can make some handy and inex- 
pensive tools from gas-pipe. A few ex- 
amples are shown in the sketches above. 

A hack-saw frame that is very useful 
is shown atthe top. It is made from a 
short length of one-fourth-inch gas-pipe 
bent.and formed as shown. A common 
one-fourth-inch bolt is used for the tight- 
ening screw, the head being removed, a 
section of the body being flattened and 
a pin inserted. The screw is shown en- 
larged in the second sketch. 

ext is a tap-wrench. This is the 
simplest tomake. Take any short piece 
of small size pipe, flatten it in the cen- 
ter of its length and make the e tap 
shank holes as shown in the third sketch. 

The last two sketches show how dura- 
ble socket or box wrenches can be made 
from various size pipe. A nut of the 
size wrench desired is dressed up conical 
shape, as indicated in the next to the 
last sketch. A piece of pipe is heated 
at the end and driven down over this, 
thus forming the socket-wrench shown 
in the last sketch. 

Other ‘tools and implements that are 
easy to make will suggest themselves 
when the first ones are finished. For 
instance, a spud, for cutting the roots 
ws ye ene - a —_ mere ig atten 

sharpen the end o of pipe. 
C H. Willey. 


le odd hours spent in the workshop 





A Bolt Box Easy To Make 
Avery handy bolt box which may be car- 


ried to any part of the farm for repair 


work, can be made of a box about ten 
by sixteen inches and six inches deep. 
Fasten a leather strap across the top for 
@ handle. Divide one.end inte two small 
compartments for nuts and washers. 
The lumber for the box should be at 
least an inch thick ; the partitions can 
be lighter material. Use good, heavy 


nails, or screws, to put the box firmly 
together. “The bottom should be set in, 
not nailed on. 





Power Required for Grinders 


The power required for running @ go - 
stone or ren ge Mien varies with the 
the 


character of work, the speed, ‘the 
size of the wheel, and the pressure 
af to cutting surface. 
wheel for farm use need not con- 
sume more than about one horse-power. 
To allow for emergencies and rough, 
fast work, some ee install a two 
horse-power motor. If electricity is not 
available, a five horse-power gas-engine 
na be used instead. 
t requires a greater rating in power 
of the gas-engine than of the motor, fer 
motors generally =a a larger overload 





capacity. S. F., Colorado. 
Use the Screw-Driver 
Hammerm 


screws is a common prac- 
tise. You have done it yourself. en 
in furniture factories, screws are:some- 
times pounded in half their length and 
given only two or three final turns with 
a screw-driver. This practise may ac- 
count for the fact that some library 
tables can not be moved away from the 
wall and some chairs can never be offered 
to guests. 

A series of tests made on different 
methods of driving screws has proved 
that the full ns wer of the:screw 
can only be secured by hard labor with 
the screw-driver. Driving the screws 
straight in with a hammer breaks the 
wood fibers, and if the joint is subjected 
to much strain afterward the broken 
fibers are gradually ground to powder, 
the hole becomes smooth and round, 
and the screw will not hold. 

Besides making a better job ‘it is 
cheaper in all cases to use fewer screws 
and drive them properly than to ham- 
mer-drive the usual number, 





Home-Made Post-Drill 


One of the handiest pieces of equipment 
for the farm shop is a post-drill. To 

make one of them 
out of a common 


bit-brace, take an 
old pump- 
and fasten it ‘to 
a post as shown. 
An old buggy shaft 
coupling is 
7 sone | purpose. 
ttach a piece 
of half-inch rod, 
A, about a foot 
long, and have it 
pass througha hole 
in the 4 x 4-inch 
timber, B. 

At the bottom 
of the rod attach a 
| 4x 4-inch block, C. 
} The bottom of this 
. block must.be cup- 
= 3 pa = - the 
SPO ae e a oO e " race. 

Y Build beneath this 
= a stout ‘table or shelf 













G77 wat of one-inch caatarial, 
sure to have fhe frame solid and 
plumb. Brace the shelf as #hown. 

With this practical pos . 
you may drill hhotes dn any thick- 

}| ness of iron that you have, and 

(tha ee es n! 

isi drills. A. J, Cavanaugh. 
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_ The Law and the New Well 


By M. L. HAYWARD 

















“Where did you learn so much law?” 


| Cp ore BROWN was —. under 
his own vine and apple tree when the 
well driller drove into the yard. 

‘* Hadn’t you better let me drill that 
well that you’ve been talking about for 
the last two or three years ?”’ he began. 

‘* Well,’’ admitted Brown, ‘‘I cer- 

tainly need it badly enough. What’s 
the very best that you can do?’’ 
** Business is rather slack he now,”’ 
replied the driller, ‘‘and I’ll tell you 
what I’m willing to agree to. I’ll strike 
water for you, and furnish the casing 
for $1.55 a foot.’’ 

‘*Go ahead,’’ agreed Brown, and this 
brief talk comprised the entire contract 
between them. 

The driller brought his machinery the 
next week, went to work, put the well 
down 150 feet, and struck an abundant 
supply of water ; but the water was not 
fit for domestic or farm use, and Brown 
refused to pay for the work. 

‘*T agreed to strike water,’’ argued 
the well driller, ‘‘and I’ve done it. “If 
the water is of a poor quality, you will 
have to look elsewhere, and not to me.”’ 

‘*We’ll see about that,’’ declared 
Brown. 

“I didn’t say what kind of water I 
would strike,’’ argued the driller. 

‘‘No,’’ admitted Brown, ‘‘but when 
you agree to strike water on a farm, 
there is an implied understanding, with- 
out putting it in words, that you will fur- 
nish water fit for farm and domestic use.” 

‘* Where did you learn so much law ?”’ 
laughed the other, 

‘*The time I got that farm tractor, 
last summer,’’ replied Brown, ‘‘ I simply 
went to the manufacturer and boughtit, 
and he made no statement as to what it 
would or wouldn’t do; but my lawyer 
told me that in such a case, when a 
manufacturer contracts to supply a cer- 
tain article made by him for a certain 
purpose, there is an implied warranty 
that the article will be reasonably fit for 
the purpose for which it is ordered, 
when it is ordered under circumstances 
showing that the buyer necessarily 
trusts the judgment and skill of the 
manufacturer. 

‘I’m no lawyer,’’ laughed the driller, 
‘but it strikes me that this is an en- 
tirely different proposition, and that 
you will have to pay me.”’ 

The well driller was right, for this 
exact point was settled by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court in a case decided as late 
as November, 1917, where the Court of 
that state said: 

‘* There is no sound reason for holding 
that because a well digger agrees to dig 
& well on a farm he warrants to the 
farmer the quality of the water under- 
lying the farm.”’ 

.. {he same law has been laid down by 
the Courts of four other states. 






















“Yale” is on guard 


— near and dear—are they protected in your 

absence? Can they turn out the lights —— 
certain of their security—easy in mind? Have they 
the confidence that results from the use of Yale 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware ? 


The safety of your household may some day depend 
upon the trustworthiness of ap locks. Yale Builders’ 
Locks and Hardware keep the malicious prowler at his 
distance—they successfully meet every test. 


You will have security and freedom from intrusion with 
Yale—you will stimulate a taste for better things. In your 
home you will carry on the influences with which you wish to 
surround yourself and family—for Yale hardware is correct in 
Gesign, proportion and finish. 


Make sure that your hardware dealer shows you the trade- 
mark Yale on the product you buy—it is on every Yale product 
and is our guarantee, 


The same trade-mark guarantees Yale 
Night Latches, Yale Padlocks, Yale Door 
Closers, Yale Cabinet Locks, Yale Bank 
Locks and Yale Chain Blocks 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


| One Tread for All Wagons and Automobiles 


By ED. E. PARSONAGE, Illinois 








and other vehicles, until compara- 
tively recent times, has always been 
decided by local conditions. 

The pioneers of our Eastern states, in 
ee times and up to about 

840, made their own wagons or had 
them made on individual orders in black- 
smith shops. The aim was always to 
order a new wagon built so that its 
wheels would travel in the ruts made by 
the old wagons already in use in the 
neighborhood. Thus each locality de- 
cided the width of track or tread. 

Up to about 1850, prior to the Civil 
war, wagons as well as plows and other 
farm equipment were made by local 
blacksmiths and wagonmakers. In those 
days John Deere was making plows in a 
small blacksmith shop, and the Stude- 
baker brothers were making wagons in 
a small shop, practically for their neigh- 
bors. These men and other pioneer 
wagonmakers conceived the idea of ex- 
pansion—that is, the building of wagons 
for other localities instead of simply for 
their neighbors. 

The tread of the so-called factory 
wagons gradually gravitated to two 
standards of width—four feet six inches, 
and five feet. The wide track, measur- 
ing five feet from center to center of 
the tire on the ground, originated seem- 
ingly in Virginia, with the pioneers who 
settled that country. This tread was 
carried into the ‘Carolinas and Georgia, 
and again westward following the trail 
opening into Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri and the entire South. The 
Mormons, who settled in Missouri prior 
to the Civil war, carried the wide track 
westward into the mountains of Utah. 
Later, the expansion of the Mormons 
drew the wide-track wagon into South- 
ern Montana. 

The narrow track, or four-foot-six- 
inch tread, first came into common use 
in New York and Pennsylvania. This 
tread came west with the settlers and 
spread over Ohio, Indiana and the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

Thus the country settled by way of 
the old southern trail, or the Santa Fe 
route, became wide-track territory, and 
the country filled up by pioneers travel- 
ing over theold ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or Bust ”’ 
trail carried westward the narrow track. 

However, in many of the older settled 
pytions of Virginia, New a and 
some parts of New England, the old 
recognized treads in use since the Revo- 
lutionary war are still in use. These 
odd treads measure in width anywhere 
from fifty-four to seventy inches. 

In some parts of Ohio regular lines of 
demarcation are noticed ; one vee | has 
demanded narrow track and the adjoin- 
ing county wide track. The implement 
dealers in one town in Ohio have-always 
been compelled to carry a stock of nar- 
row-track wagons for use north of ‘the 
town, and a stock of wide-track wagons 
and buggies for their customers living 
a the town. last 

A few years ago a peculia 
structed ee brought into use in 
Seuthern i farmers from thé 
moving into a 


Ti track or tread of farm wagons 


their narrow-track wagons with them, 
and later had wide-track axles made for 
the wagons. This left the box or bed 
narrow track in width with a wide-track 
gear: Thus was introduced the wide- 
track narrow-bed construction. 

| A man who moves from one locality to 
another has always been compelled to 
inquire first what width of track was 
in use near hisnew home. Evenif he 
has a new wagon, some farm ‘trucks, 
buggies or spring wagon that do not 
conform to the width of track in the 
territory into which he is moving, this 
equipment must be sold, regardless of 
the sacrifice, before moving. 

The automobile manufacturers recog- 
nized several years ago the futility of 
trying to duplicate the various treads or 
tracks handed down to us by our ances- 
tors. They did, however, make both wide 
and narrow-track machines, until by con- 
certed action and agreement in 1917 all 
automobile and truck manufacturers de- 
cided on one tread for the entire country 
—fifty-six inches from center to center 
of tire on the ground. 

The economies in the manufacturin 
of automobiles, wagons, carriages a 
all vehicles, the carrying of finished 
stock in warehouses over the country, 
and the service to the consumer by 
standardizing on one ‘track are ‘very 


—— 

n July, 1918, the Conservation Divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington made an exhaustive investigation 
of the tread of vehicles and decided, 
as a war measure, that after January1, 
1919, all wagons and trucks must be 
made in one track only—the auto track 
or the fifty-six-inch new standard tread. 
This decision was agreed to readily by 
all wagon manufacturers. 

Farmers, who are the ultimate con- 
sumers, will readily see that in the final 
analysis costs will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, better service will be the result, 
and gradually repairs will be more eco- 
nomically and more quickly distributed. 

The farmers of the country may con- 
sistently encourage this movement of 
standardized track, where they recog- 
nize the value of such action to ‘them 
by insisting_on the new standardized 
wagon and frowning upon the merchant 
or manufacturer who has not sufficient 
vision to see the benefit of simplified 
manufacture and distribution. 

The use of the standardized track b: 
the automobile manufacturers, whit 
was probably largely a selfish move on 
their part, no doubt, formed the basis 
for the Government’s decision regarding 
the tread of wagons and other vehicles. 

While some of us may not like to ad- 
mit it, the fact remains that the farm - 
wagon is no longer the trail opener, ‘or 
the maker of the rut in our roads. Most 
of the time when we get out on the road 
to go to town in the morning after:a rain 
we find that the doctor’s or the ‘mail- 
man’s auto has made the track for us. 

The automobile’s aiding us in stand- - 
ardizing the track of vehicles is not the 
only thing these buzz-buggies have done 
for us as farmers, and we should sive 
due credit for what ° have done’ 
us both economically and socially. 
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Must This Old Mill Go? 


By ADDA C, HALL 














This mill is seventy-five years old 


bys! the little village of Fall 
Branch, Tenn., the water of a small 
stream rushes over a precipice that is 
between seventy-five and 100 feet high. 
At the top of the precipice stands an 
old-fashioned buhr-mill that is seventy- 
five, or maybe a hundred, years old. 
Here the country people bring corn to 
have ground into the delicious meal 
which later is converted into the corn 

ne for which the South is famous, 

he small boy and the steady old family 
horse usually do the milling. 

The bread made from meal ground 
here is far ahead of that made from the 
meal ground on the modern mill, al- 
though the process of grinding is slower. 
Several of these old mills still stand in 
our section, but the day is fast approach- 
ing when they will be pent by the 
mills operated by some other power. 





“A Regular Garden Spot” 


‘* His name ought to be Industry instead 
of Bower.’ He bought some land on the 
edge of town that wouldn’t even grow 
a good crop of cockleburs, and in five 
years he has developed it into a regular 
garden spot.’’ After the hotel-keeper 
told me that, I went out to the edge of 
the Nebraska town to see Bower. When 
I asked him for a brief description of 
his methods of selling truck, he said : 
‘‘T sell entirely to wholesale trade in 
the town of 10,000 which is only a mile 
away. The grocers and storekeepers 
telephone their orders to me either the 
night before or early in the morning 
when they need fresh supplies of fruits 
and vegetables. By ‘selling on order I 
never have any waste produce to bring 
back from town. Consumers also come 
out tothe farm and purchase garden stuff, 
but this is the only retail selling I do. 
Lettuce, radishes, rhubarb and aspar- 
agus are my principal crops. Now I 
have greenhouses, so I can make more 
of a specialty of off-season vegetables 
which command the highest prices. Last 
aber I sold more than 50,000 strawberry 
plants at $2 a hundred ; now I am work- 
ing with peonies for next season. 
usually can figure on selling $1,000 
to $1,200 worth of lettuce, while my 
three-acre asp 8 patch generally 
win a in $700 to . My strawberry 
patch commonly brings in $100 a year, 
while my other berries and cherries 
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. The Big Profit Maker |] 


tT ap that Pays for Itself 


MORE than 60,000 farms the 
Indiana Silo has already paid for 
itself in crops saved, in fatter cat- 

tle,in more milk, and is returning big 
profits to every owner, every year. 
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Our large purchasing power enables us to supply better 
materials and better workmanship than can be had in silos 


that cost more. 


neighborhood. Prove to yourself that there is no silage bet- 
ter than that made in an Indiana. It’s a big profit maker for 
your farm, and lasts a lifetime. 

Write for our easy payment plan and descriptive catalog. 





High meat, milk and butter prices 
make it doubly important to preserve 
the full food value of your crop—to 
keep it succulent, whole and tasty. 
These prices increase the profits from the 


NeitoN | 


One year’s saving with an Indiana 
under present conditions more than pay 
back the investment. And the silo can 
do the saving before you pay for it. 


Ask the owners of Indiana Silos in your 





This tractor does 








equipment. Weighs 


and one man. Costs less than horses and 60 per cent less to keep going. 
Cuts time spent on chores. The Indiana plows, harrows, drills, culti- 


vates, mows, pulls a 


Write for folder that tells what the Indiana Tractor can do on your farm. 
THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
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of farm work with the horse —_— Tigi , a 
implements you already have and without special and expensive hitches or 








all kinds £ Pe hep Pea 


no more than one large horse. Replaces four horses 


binder and does belt work. 








.. Anderson, Ind, 834 Indiana Building. .Des Moines, Iowa 
KansasCity, Mo. 834 Live St’k Exch. . Ft.Worth, Tex, 




















A FARM FENCE FAMINE! 


if you will need fence next spring and know 
WwW 


Bulletin.’’ Free for the asking. Not at all; you’re welcome. 


ere — can buy, DO IT NOW, even if you have to 
orrow the money. Don’t wait for the apa to 
come down nor buy more than you will really need, 

for pews will have to without. Reason for 
this prediction explained in our ‘‘Fence Famine 


STEEL POST C0., 41 Maumee St. ADRIAN, MICH. 
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j AVE your teeth—it is a 

thrice thrifty habit. For 
care of the teeth brings three 
rewards—better health, better 
spirits, better looks. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is thrifty in three ways also—the 
tube is generously large; the 
cream “‘comes out a ribbon, lies 
flat on the brush”? —no rolling off 
and wasting; and even if the cap 
is left off Colgate’s does not be- 
come hard and unusable. 


Colgate’ s isa safe, sane, thorough 
cleanser with a delicious flavor 
which makes regular brushing a 
treat. Use Colgate’s twice a day 
and see your dentist twice a year 
your teeth. 

Children start the tooth-brush 
habit easily with Colgate’s 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK 
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Drainage Pays Big Dividends 


By T. F. JERNOL 








Lack of drainage is drowning out this corn crop. A few strings of tile in the 


low place would keep the water from standing 


OUR years ago a Wisconsin man 

harvested seventy-three bushels of 

oats from a forty-acre field. Not 
very good, you say, and the writer agrees. 
The owner decided to drain the field the 
following year. The first year he har- 
vested 1,228 bushels of oats from the 
same field, and besides got an excellent 
catch of timothy and clover. 

On another farm was a ten-acre marsh- 
grass pasture that was not fit for culti- 
vated crops. By drainage it was turned 
into a tillable field which, the second 
year after drainage, grew acropof corn 
that yielded eighteen tons of silage to 
the acre. 

Another Wisconsin man spent $400 for 
draining a twenty-acre field that was 
too wet to farm, and grew a corn crop 
the first year which paid for the tiling. 

In Western Pennsylvania there is a 
farm that until a few years ago would 
produce a crop only every two or three 
years. The other years the ground was 
too wet for crops. A drainage system 
was put in one fall, and when spring 
came around it was so thoroughly drained 
that it was plowed during April and 
planted with corn during May. The crop 
of corn produced was one of the best in 
that section of the country. 

One of the best lessons in farm drain- 
age is in Hennepin county, Minn., on 
J. B. Gilfillan’s farm. An extensive drain- 
age system was laid out, covering 100 
acres and using tile up to eighteen inches 
in diameter. This drained out a boggy 
piece of land which could never be 
farmed before. The boggy Jand, after 
it was drained, was broken up and put 
into flax. The first crop of flax on this 
land returned $50 an acre. 


Many Farms Need Drainage 


Hundreds of siniilar results from drain- 
age could be told. But are they neces- 
sary? Not an acre that needed drain- 
age and had it done peapediy has failed 
to pay big dividends. oney spent for 
needed drainage is like putting money in 
the bank—you get it back with interest. 
Many farms have a few acres that are 
always too wet to plow when the other 
land is plowed. The whole field must 
either wait for the wet spots to dry, or 
the wet spots must be plowed sepa- 
rately. Crops drown out on these spots, 
or are choked out by weeds which can 
not be kept down on wet ground. 
The remedy is drainage— whether only 
a few acres or the whole farm is affect- 
ed. The work should be done before 
the crop is put in this spring. 
What -will it cost? That depends 
oe on how much drainage is 
ed and how large the tiles must be 
to the water. Have a reliable 
tile look the work over and make 


every rain 


an estimate. Generally the cost should 
not run above $1 a rod, and with the 
drains about four rods apart the cost 
is near $40 an acre. This may seem to 
be quite an amount of money to spend, 
but when one stops to consider that the 
land produces practically nothing before 
it is drained, it is readily seen that the 
cost is justified. 

What kind of tiles? Both cement and 
clay tiles are all right. Clay tiles have 
been used for more than 100 years. 
Cement tiles have come into use more 
recently. The claims made for cement 
tiles are lower cost and greater effi- 
ciency because they are more porous, 
letting the water through more readily. 
If made on the farm cement tiles are 
cheaper than clay, because they can be 
made in slack time or bad weather; 
but if purchased there is not much dif- 
ference. As to being more porous— 
water will enter clay tiles at the joints 
as rapidly as it can reach the tiles. 


Stone Drains Are Not Reliable 


Occasionally stone is used to build under- 
ground drains. If there is a constant 
stream of water flowing through the 
drain all the year round, then stone 
may be all right; but in most cases the 
water ceases to flow during late sum- 
mer and early fall, just at the time 
for all ground pests—such as rabbits, 
etc., to work into them and cause a lot 
of loose soil to put your drain out of 
commission. A stone drain is more ex- 
pensive to construct than a tile drain, 
for the trench must be larger. 

Tile laying should always be done by 
a competent man. A great deal of 
money has been wasted y Beg cm gem | a 
man who does not know right prin- 
ciples of drainage. In general, the main 
lines of tile should follow the lowest 
lines through the fields—the lines where 
surface water gathers. The branch lines 
or laterals usually take the direction of 
natural surface drainage toward the 
mains. Have all the lines staked out 
by a surveyor or drainage engineer, and 
a map made showing the location of 
each line of tile. In case more tiles are 
laid later, or the place is sold, such a 
record is worth quite a bit. 

Hand ditching is hard to beat, if the 
work is done right. Machine ditching, 
however, is generally cheaper, quicker, 
and the work is done well, if a reliable 
man does the work. 

In either case the ditches must be 
filled by the man who has the work 
done. The first few shovelfuls of earth 
should be thrown into the ditch li iy. 
After that the ditches can be 
shut, or filled with adrag. A. dou- 
bletree is so that the 






can walk at safe distances from thediteh. _ | 
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‘Mele This a Silo Year 








on the production of 100 
pounds of milk and $1.50 
on 100 pounds of beef. It 
also saves labor, insures 
a large milk production 
and quick fattening of 
stock. It insures your 
corn crop, for neither 
drought, frost nor hail 
can claim it where the 
silo is used. Ask the man 
who has one. 
Supplement your pas- 
ture with a silo. Six 
times more feed can be 
raised on an acre put 
into corn and that put 
into the silo than this 
same acre in grass. Land 
is high and pasture on 
high-priced land is a los- 
ing proposition. Make 








A double stone silo on the Roland farm, Wisconsin 


now than they were before the war, 
because it takes less farm produce 
to buy one. Five years ago it took 337 
bushels of wheat, 461 bushels of corn or 
750 bushels of oats to pay for a ninety- 
ton silo. Nowit takes only 157 bushels 
of wheat, 248 bushels of corn or 588 
bushels of oats to buy a ninety-ton silo. 
That is only one reason for putting up 
a-silo ; even though it is cheaper to build 
one now than it was before the war, it 
would be expensive if it were of no value 
on a farm. But, it has value; almost 
every farm needs the silo—the light- 
house on the farm. 
A silo will save ten cents on the pro- 
duction of a pound of butter ; forty cents 


Stew: are thirty-six per cent cheaper 


your acres earn a good 
dividend each year. 

What. crops can be 
planted for silage this spring? There 
are many. Corn is the king of silage 
plants on account of its high yield 
and universal use in the stock-growing 
country. 

Kafir-corn makes excellent silage for 
all kinds of live stock and its drought- 
resisting qualities make it a dependable 
crop for Western and Southwestern 
states. Milo maize, sorghum, feterita 
and Sudan-grass are also very valuable 
as silage plants, being drought-resisting 
and yielding a high tonnage per acre. 

Root crops such as_ sugar - beets, 
mangels, rutabagas and turnips, can 
also be put into the silo with good suc- 
cess. eet pulp from sugar factories 
has been used successfully as silage. 





Darso—A New Dry-Land Crop 


The Oklahoma Experiment Station is 
developing a new dry-land crop to 
which it has given the name “‘darso.’’ It 
appears to combine the grain-producing 
qualities of Kafir and the sweet juice of 
common sorghum. It is thus excellent 
for both grain and fodder, being better 
than Kafir for the latter purpose. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
of the new crop for dry-land farmers is 
its ability to resist drought, in which it 
is distinctly superior toKafir. In 1914, 
a very dry year, Kafir produced six 
bushels and darso nineteen bushels an 
acre. In 1918, which was extremely dry 
in Oklahoma, Kafir made seven and 
darso thirteen bushels an acre. In years 
when there is plenty of rainfall Kafir 
outyields darso slightly, but in dry years 
darso makes a crop nc es Kafir fails to 
do so. Darso is also about ten days 
earlier than Kafir. 

We suggest that Our Folks who live in 
the middle portion of the plains region 
try a small quantity of darso. If it 
proves to be satisfactory this will give 
a start of the seed. A pound or two 
will serve for a trial. We will tell you 
where to get itif you write us, enclosing 
postage. 





i 
Brome-Grass 


Recently mention was made of the fact 
that turning under a good sod helped to 
improve the fertility of the soil. Brome- 
ass was mentioned asa geod sod- 
ormer. Several of Our Folks have 
asked for more information about it. 


The native home of brome-grass is the . 


sandy plains of Central Europe. It has 
me well established as a hay and 
ture-grassin the Dakotas and adjoin- 
states. Seed of it can be obtained 
any seedsman in the Northwest. 





Fourteen pounds of good seed is suffi- 
cient for an acre. 

Brome-grass is distinctly a northern 
grass. It will stand any amount of cold, 
but does not do well farther south than 
Northern Kansas. It ought to be excel- 
lent on the sandy lands of the North- 
western states. It makes avery firm 
sod. If hay is wanted, it is necessary to 
plow the sod up every two or three years 
and let it spring up again, which it will 
readily do if plowed in early spring. 
Stock like this grass better than any 
other grass commonly grown in this 
country. They eat greedily even the 
dry straw from which seed has been 
thresbed. It is the best pasture-grass 
in the Northwest, and is especially 
drought resistant. 

i tipeies 


Sead oa Soa 


Sudan-grass is good to look at, easy to 
grow and handle, grows during the sum- 
mer, yields from one to eight tons of 
cured hay an acre, which is well liked by 
stock. Two or three cuttings can some- 
times be secured from it. 

It will grow in a wide range of soils, 


but prefers a rich, well-drained, sandy | 


loam. Seed may be sown broadcast, 


drilled or cultivated in after danger of | 
frost is past. The crop has the same | 


requirements of weather as other mem- 
bers of the sorghum family. 

After seeding it takes from seventy- 
five to eighty days to secure the first 
cutting, and about forty-five days more 
for the second. Sudan-grass is often 
planted on fields where corn drowns out, 
or makes a poor stand, and it is too late 
in the season to plant another crop of 
corn. The hay is sweet like the sweet 
sorghums, and is palatable to all classes 
of stock. It is about as nutritious as 
other grass hays, but does not begin to 
compare with first-class alfalfa hay. 








Ford “On Its Feet” 


make the scores of minor repairs yourself 
with the aid of this handy wrench kit. 
Squeaks, rattles, faulty running are fre 
quently only the result of a minor trouble 
that can be remedied in a few minutes with 
proper tools. This kit has been especially 
designed for the Ford owner. Six well- 
balanced powerful wrenches with openings 
to fit every nut on the car, packed in a neat 
canvas roll that occupies just a corner ofthe 
tool box. Drop-forged and case-hardened— 
every nut yields easily. No more impro- 
vising with nondescript tools—no scraped 
knuckles or lost tempers. 


BONNEY 
FORD OWNER'S 
WREN CH KIT 


$9.7. in canvas roll or $2.50 in eard- 
2.75 board box at your dealers or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
BONNEY VISE & TOOL whem 
706 Meadow St., lentown, Pa. 
Interesting booklet, ‘‘Toole for the Farm and Homte,’ 
” free on request. 














MORE'SILO 4x. LESS MONEY 


GRIFFIN SILOS 
DIRECT: FO: YOu: 
NO-AGENTS: TO PAY AK. 


ere viceon MG 
We girezon tctry orig nO Al 


this silo. Continuous open door ff! 

front, permanent steel ladder ff 

and other Griffin features. 

Att fee oo pas, tie exlagnn, 

It is a story you can’t afford to miss ne Zilli 

reading. Prices on application. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO., | Bl 

Box B-15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. hu Hit 





















etetel FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
ied Soid on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
— Write for free catalog now. 
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Get Longer Better Wool 


Shear with a machine and leave no second cuts nor 
scar the sheep. Use a Stewart No, 9 Ball Beari 
Shearing Machine. Gets 15% more wool easily 
| quickly. Removes the fibre completely; making it 
longer and better selling. Leaves a smooth, even 
| stubble for next year’s growth. Machine soon 
| pays for itself. Price $14. Send us $2—balance 
on ~—_ Write for catalog. 

HICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. r 148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, it 
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horage system ith every silo. Factories at 
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When the painter paints his own 
house he uses 


Dutch Boy White Lead. 


Put your painter to work on your 
house. Tell him to use his own 
kind of paint. He will color it to 
suit your taste— you are not con- 
fined to stock tints. 








Suggestions 
A handsome portfolio of color plates, illustrating the 


latest ideasin home decoration both inside and out, 
will be sent you for ten cents. Address nearest office. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
St. Louis San Francisco 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. National Lead & Oil Co. 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


































A Big Sum for Roads 


i ' the states cooperate fully with the 
federal government according to the 
terms of the Federal Aid Road Act, the 
United States will have a total of at 
least $574,000,000 for road building dur- 
ing the next three years. The federal 
part of this fund is assured by an extra 
appropriation of $209,000,000 in the 
Post-office Appropriation Bill recently 
passed. 

This is the largest amount of money 
ever appropriated for road building for 
a similar period by any government in 
the history of the world. It enables the 
federal and state governments to carry 
out a Gene necoet 5 pea of a mag- 
nitude never equaled. 

Expenditures for highway work in the 
United States this year are likely to 
amount to $500,000,000 or more. On 
reports received from state highway 
departments, the Bureau of Public 
Roads estimates the 1919 expenditures 
for roads and bridges at $385,000,000, or 
$110,000,000 more than the average ex- 
penditures for 1916 and 1917. - 

An important effect of the law con- 
taining the new appropriation is that it 
broadens the definition of a rural post 
road, under which class a highway had 
to qualify in order to receive the benefits 
of the Federal Aid Act. 

Under the old act it was required that 
mail should actually be carried on the 
road or. that there should be a reason- 
able prospect that mail would be carried 
on it within a short time after improve- 
ment. The new act says, ‘‘the term 
‘rural post roads ’” shall be construed to 
mean any public road, a major portion 
of which is now used or can be used, or 
forms a connecting link not to exceed 
ten miles in length of any road or roads 
now or hereafter used, for the transpor- 
tation of the United States mails, ex- 
cluding every street and road in a place 
having a population, as shown by the 
latest available federal census, of 2,500 
or more, except that portion of any such 
street or road along which the houses 
average more than 200 feet apart.”’ 

‘The new act also raises the govern- 
ment limit of contribution from ‘‘ not to 
exceed $10,000 a mile’’ to ‘‘not to ex- 
ceed $20,000 a mile,’’ because of higher 
present costs of labor and materials. 
The law also authorizes the Secretary 
of War to transfer to the Secretary of 
Agriculture material, equipment and 
supplies suitable for highway improve- 
ment not needed by the War Department. 

Of the $209,000,000 added to the funds 
available under the Federal Aid Road 
Act, the new law makes $9,000,000 avail- 
able for expenditure by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for roads and trails within 
or partly within the national forests. 

The original Federal Aid Road Act, 
which became law in July, 1916, appro- 
priated $75,000,000 to aid in the construc- 
tion of post roads during a five-year 
period ending June 30, 1921, and $10,000,- 
000 to aid in forest-road building during a 
ten-year period ending June 30, 1926. 
Not over $3,000,000 of the original $85,- 
000,000 had been expended prior to 1919, 
so that $82,000,000 plus $209,000,000, or 
a total of $291,000,000 of federal funds, 
will be available, of which $287,000,000 
will be available in the next three years. 

To select the type of surface best 
—— to the needs of a particular 
road it is necessary to consider the class 
of traffic to which the road will be sub- 
jected, and to compare the ultimate cost 
of the diffefent types which would be 
capable of withstanding that traffic. 

he following summary supplies pretty 
definite information about the amount 
and kind of traffic the different roads 
will carry: ‘ 

Earth roads, when properly maintain- 
ed, are satisfactory in weather for 


a light volume of all kinds of traffic. 


























































Sand-clay roads are satisfactory for a 
moderate traffic of horse-drawn vehicles 
and a light traffic of automobiles. They 
are seldom satisfactory for even a light 
traffic of heavy trucks. 

Well-built gravel roads are satisfac- 
tory for a heavy traffic of horse-drawn 
vehicles, a light traffic of automobiles 
and a light traffic of heavy trucks. 
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Water-bound macadam roads are usu- 
ally adapted to the same general char- 
acter of traffic as gravel roads. Surface- 
treated macadam roads are adapted for 
a heavy traffic of automobiles. They 
are also satisfactory for a light traffic of 
horse-drawn vehicles and heavy trucks. 

Bituminous roads are suitable for a 
heavy traffic of both automobiles and 
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horse-drawn vehicles and a moderate 
traffie of heavy trucks. 

Concrete roads are adapted to the 
same general class of traffic as bitumi- 
nous roads, and generally are capable of 
withstanding the traffic of somewhat 
heavier vehicles without injury. Brick 
roads are adapted to the same general 
class of traffic as concrete roads. 








One Man 

































































Harvests 40 Acres 








UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


and the 





new 


Moline 10 Foot Grain Binder} 


This new Moline 10-ft. tractor binder attached to a Moline-Univ eral Tractor running 3% 


miles per hour, with one man in control of 
in a ten-hour . This is more than2 men an 


tractor and binder, will cut 40 acres of —_ 


orses with two 8-ft. binders can do; 


than 3 ith ther tractor pulling two 8-ft. binders can do. 
7° Geuslisinn thvanioed of week it wi on. and the saving in expense, the Moline 10-ft. 


binder is the lowest priced binder ever made, and it will last twice as long as any pt 
in e 


of greater importance is the fact that you can now harvest your grain when itis rea 


i bef. this may th ice of the entire outfit any rainy season. 
amr ¢ Moline 10-ft. Binder ie coada tp. vate with the Moline-Universal Tractor. One 
man controls tractor and binder from the seat o e binder, e entire outfit 





is easily and | quickly backed to turn square corners so that a full width of cut can always 


be maintain 


The new Moline Binder is construct eavier throughout and has much 


greater capacity than any horse drawn binder. 


Equipped With Hyatt Roller Bearings 


Important bearings, 32 in all, are equipped 
with Hyatt roller bearings. ese bearings 
double the life of the_ binder, allow it to run 
at much faster speeds, make lighter draft 
and require only one oiling a season. This 
feature alone saves one hour or more a day. 
Elevator gears are enclosed and packed in 

There are many other features about 

bind i ble you to harvest faster, 

cheaper and better than you ever did before. 
header ment is provided so 

the Moline Binder can be easily, and at 
small expense, converted into a header. 

If you have only 20 acres of grain to cut, 
it will pay to own this outfit. You will pay f 

i cutting vour own and neighbor's grain. 





Moline Tractor Works Year "Round 


After harvesting you can use your Moline- 
Universal Tractor to run a small separator 
and do all the threshing in your neighbor- 
hood. There is no end of uses for the Moline- 
Universal Tractor. You can plow, disc, seed, 
cultivate, mow, harvest, etc., and do all your 


belt work with it. 
The Moline-Universal Tractor does all 
farm work including cu , and one man 


controls both tractor and implement from the 
seat of the implement. 

ousands of farmers in all parts of the 
country are proving every day that theMoline- 
Universal is the most practical, economi 
and efhcient tractor made it i 
doubles a man’s results and reduces expense. 


It will pay qe to use the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Grain Binder 


this year. your Moline Tractor 


now or write us 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Manafacturers of Quality Farm 


~ \ 


































































THE FARM JOURNAL 
| Frederick Winter's Home Coming 


{Continued from page 6] 


out over the white fields. ‘‘I told you 
it would not be like the city. a 
‘And I’m glad it isn’t,’’ said his wife 
heartily. ‘‘I was counting up the cost 
of the dinner I’m preparing. There are 
pumpkin pies, a loaf cake, baked beans, 
roast spareribs and three different vege- 
ares 2 Pie B tables. Counts the cost of every. 
"ti: we, GF > tw a. MP f ing very low e that it is wor 
le, TS A a Wall ay * } | at least several dollars, and I don’t have 
‘ = | to worry about the cost, either. The 
store closet and the cellar and the pan- 
ar are full of good things and Nellie 
told me to go ahead and use them. 
Why, Frederick, I haven’t used an ees 
for cooking in weeks till I came here. 
don’t see why you say the country is 
such a terrible place in which to live.’’ 
‘*T’ve been thinking of that myself, 


1 era ae | The Progress that developed the Reaper dear,’’ he said setting down the pails he 


jw 
if} “3 = TS 





ee ln had brought in. ve thoroughly en- 
SS"! developed the use of M N t joyed this quiet morning feeding and 
VY 1 D CE E watering the stock. The children are 
: : having the time of their lives, and I’ve 

< EV been wondering why I was so crazy to 


ie : ig 
iin te responsible Spe go to the city. Here I am at thirty 


: three without a cent to my name and no 
day’s farm improvements. A century roof over my head. I never was brought 
ago the farmer laboriously reaped his a to face ee ee as they roe un- 

il I came out here where everything is 
fields by hand. ‘Today the ag, PURER = so quiet. That Billy Richards looked 
the grain of a thousand acres with ease prosperous the other night. He must 
and economy. mace game money = go - _ adpowe on 

; er eee wedding trip. aybe i ad stayed 
The advance in modern building is bere I could have had a farm, too he 
just as truly American. Cement has trouble with this farm was that my step- 
come to its highest use in this country father was old and he could not manage. 
yw ; ‘ I can see things in a different light now. 
thits resul fit to the Ame 
WEHELES EERE ENG Prout to —_ One evening after the snow melted, 
farmer. The Lehigh Company by its Keaying the soars nigh and arene, a bi 
progressi ; Loni : automobile drove to the farmhouse an 
ee a deve oping this = Billy Richards asked them all to put on 
and by its farsightedness in placing its their wraps and go with him. ‘‘Nellie 
plants in each section of the country and I got home this morning and she 
where they can aid in that section’s de- toe tr, to come Loo} a o explained. 
. ** She has supper about ready.’’ 
velopments has earned for its product The. Winters were almost speechless 
the name “The National Cement. -* they ae thes transformed ew 
‘ ie ouse. nd we ey might be, for 
Write to us today about that building they could easily have imagined that 
problem that has been puzzling you. they were in a well-to-do home in the 


city. Electric lights, furnace, piano, 
electric range in the kitchen, hot and 
cold water and a dozen other conve- 

niences and luxuries spoke of prosperity. 
| ** Well, Nellie, I take it all back. I’m 
glad you are married,’’ said Frederick 
heartily. ‘“‘I am more than pleased to 
see my sister so delightfully situated.’’ 

** And here I’ve been worrying about 
pve having to leave such a delightful 

armhouse,’’ said Mrs. Winter in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Nellie, dear, you deserve it 
all and more besides. ”’ 

‘**T haven’t been living in the old farm- 
house,’’ said Nellie. ‘‘I played a little 
trick on you folks, and you must forgive 
me. I own another farm and have been 
living on that with my tenants for a 
number of years. I took a fancy to 
keep the old house just as it was, and I 
wanted to be married in it. I also , % 
wanted you to see the country at its ; a 
worst, as some people consider it. I q 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN, ' 
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ur dealer can supply you withLehigh 
a few sacks on hoe 1 for that odd job 

















want you to have the old farm. Yes, ’ 
and Father’s you must listen to me, Frederick. You 2. 
Little Helper are to take it on long time and easy pay- 3 


ments. I’ve been keeping track of you 
in town and I’ve known for a long time . 
that you are only making a living. Out » 
here you can do more and you will not . 4 
have to fret and worry. Your children i 


Just the power for run- 
Wahi Separators, 
my hyd 
Pumps, Water Supply ‘ 
Grinders, C , : can have the same advantages that the 
Siecle alte Mille ditin ot thi henssee tee bent would in town and Anna can take life 
66 ae * easier. Billy is perfectly willing, and 
Hafa—Hors Engine you must not say no until you think it 
fs a woman's engine. Just over carefully.’’ 
step on the foot to start it. *“*He must not say no at all,”’ said 
Sin Walghe only 02 Ike Gees | | Mrs. Winter decid 7... ** We will take 
Bajosted fout {| | our little rainy-day fund, that no one 
bearing. tote knows of but me, and stock up with 
ponies. I am sure we can pay for the 
arm in time, and havé a comfortable — 
{Continued on page 81] 
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Keep Out of the Courts 
By A.H. THROCKMORTON 


IABILITY on an Order: A, being in- 
debted to B, gives Ban order on C for 
the amount ; C declines to pay the order, 
saying that he has a mutual account 


with A, in which there is a general bal- 
ance in his favor against A. To whom 
must B look for the payment of his 
money ? B. x C., Illinois. 

B has no legal claim which he can enforce 

against C. C was not originally indebted to 
B, and can not be made so in the way indi- 
cated, without his consent. B’s claim, there- 
fore, is against A. A originally owed B, and 
has not yet discharged his debt. 
Liability of Landlord and Tenant for 
Leaving Water Faucet Open: A, the 
owner of a business building, rents the 
first floor to B and rooms on the third 
floor toC. A water faucet on the third 
floor is left open at night and B’s goods 
on the first floor are injured by the over- 
flow of water. What are his rights 
against A and C? 

Pennsylvania. A Subscriber. 

B can recover his damages against the 
party whose negligence was the cause of the 
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injury to his goods. If C had exclusive pos- 


. session of the rooms _on.the third floor, and 


the faucet was left open by him or some mem- 
ber of his family, he would be liable to B, but 
A would not be liable unless either he or some 
of his servants can be blamed for not discover- 
ing the leak and preventing the injury to B’s 
goods. 


“Deserter” and “Delinquent”: What is 
meant by ‘‘deserter’’ and “delinquent?’’ 
Are they subject to punishment now, 
and if so, what? J. S., North Dakota. 


A deserter is one who having taken the 
oath of allegiance as a member of the army 
or the ah! of the United States has since 
unlawfully left the service. A delinquent is 
one who either failed to register when he 
should have, or after having registered failed 
to report forduty when called. The penalty 
for desertion may be as much as imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for life, and under 
certain circumstances, may be death. The 
penalty for delinquency may be as much as 
imprisonment in the workhouse for one year. 
The infliction of these penalties is in no wise 
interfered with by the existing armistice, and 
the Federal Department of Justice recently 
announced the institution of a nation-wide 
search for both deserters and delinquents. 


Title to Trees, on or Near Boundary Line: 
What are the rights of my neighbor and 
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4 


myself respectively in two trees, the. 
first of which stands entirely on my 
land, but the limbs of which overh 

= neighbor’s land ; and the second o 
which stands directly on the bounda 
line, so that two-thirds of the tru 
standson my side of the line and one-third © 
on my neighbor’s. E.C., New York. - 


Since the trunk of the first tree is entirely on _ 
your land, the whole tree, including its limbs 
and fruits, belong to you. Your neighbor is 
entitled to demand, however, that you keep 
the limbs sheared off at the boundary line, 
and upon your failure to do so may cut them 
off himself. He should, however, throw them 
over the fence on to your land, as the limbs 
were yours while growing on the tree, and do 
not cease to be yours by being cut off. The 
title to the tree on the boun line is vested 
in each party in proportion to that part of the 
trunk which stands on the land of each. The 
parties are said to own the tree in common, 
and to be entitled to the fruits in proportion to 
the share of the tree owned by each. Neither, 
however, may destroy the tree without the 
consent of the other. 





LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if of interest to the general 
reader. Those who want immediate replies by 
mail should remit One Dollar. Address, ‘* Law 
Department,” this office. 












“I buy all my 
Styleplus Store in town. 


$2 





clothes at one store—the 
The advantage is 
that each suit has the Styleplus label in the 
collar, the price label is put right on the sleeve 
by the makers, and they guarantee the clothes. 

“See the point? I Anow the manufacturer 
is back of these clothes and they must be good. 
I know that the price is right. 







St — Clothes 


9°$30°$35-$40 


| America’s only known -priced clothes 





gs € 
“Thuy Stylep 


ground, 


Styleplus style 


cities. and towns. 


Founded 1849 


* 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most 
Write us (Dept. AE) for 
Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO.,, Ine. 
Baltimore, Md. 


>LUS CLQZHES 


ie 
Copyright 1919 
Henry Sonnebora 
& Co., Inc. 


lus every season, — 
Tll tell you why ! 


and Styleplus quality suit me down to the 
The prices are always reasonable. 
“I never buy a suit of clothes without seeing 

it first and trying it on. 
I get just what I want. 
“Be a Styleplus ‘regular’ and your clothes 
troubles are over. 
‘money’s worth!’’ 


Then it fits right and 


And you’ll always get your 





























10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 
Piays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 

at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today forthe 

Beautifull y Hlustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 
Get our list of the latest song, 
Symphonola Records dance, popular clear sounding, 

toned disc records. Playable on any Phomograplt. 


Latkia Co, Desk SFJ419 





oun 


ORDER MA MONEY 


To Prove Our fr. For those fnepants 
Fine Quality ™°", 


through ee iene ats 
Capon eenre.samee 


vad paler ae 


many handocme styles, 
age nnd 


sat- 





nl ee ried Righ-gra 
lamp on the Guarunneed. 


300 Candle Power 


-@ Brilliant, yet soft. and easy on 
S eyes. Can't explode. Safe in 
=| any position. Big Money Saver. 


Costs Less than a 


Cent a Night 


Wonderful seller. Low price nee 
it easy to sell in every home. 

made $45 in 5 days. Hoitman's 8 
average $60 a week, og making 


h. King 

$10 aday. Write quick ke tor demon- 
strating sample if you mean business, 
We furnish representatives with auto 
= travel in. 





q FREE catalog ll 
Va enntae fae A in papeesans sun- 
\dries. Write for it. 
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Me CAROLYN DAVIES is a 


ere fi 
“a | has written this happy poem for Our 





ee TIRES, lamps, whe wheels, parts and 





WE GUARANTEE THIS STARTER 
5 YEARS 4} geential parts made 


of chrome-nickel steel. 
Perfect Pri hich vay directi; 
~ oy ~73 manifold supplied) \~ ayaa 
After 10 years of continuous ge wend 
ing we have perfe this starter. $25 
All the feaperfections of other starters ofientnnted, Il the good 
Co. 


features improved upon. Give this starter 
BARRETT MOTOR eran Ten 

FOR FORDS 
1777 Broadway New York City 
Reference Gotham National Bank, New York City. 























young poet from California, some- 
times called ‘‘the poet of girl- 
| hood,’’ because she has a way of telling 
how young girls feel about life. She 


Folks, about the friendliness of Spring: 


Friends 


I have so many friends ! 

Spring is my friend, and every tree 
Joins with the wind to chat with me. 
Each tender, slender new grass stalk 
That grows along the garden walk 
Nods gayly, tempting me to talk ; 
The buzzing humming-bird, the bee, 
All timidly make friends with me ; 


| The little ships upon the bay 
| Wave to me as they slip away. 


How can I ever quite forget 

The sweet of life? Despair, regret 
And weariness are all shut out, 

I am so guarded, ringed about 

By all these sturdy friends of mine 
From humming-bird to lazy pine. 
They like me, and I like them so! 
Each tiptoe flower, each branch that bends 
And touches me, new gladness lends. 
Firm comrades, down the road we go. 
The earth’s a happy place, for oh, 

I have so many friends ! 


Most poems about Spring are not so 
sweet and natural as this one. Some 
of them are funny, without trying to be 
funny at all. But the other day I was 
reading ‘‘Such Nonsense,’’ a book of 
humorous verse collected by Carolyn 
Wells, and in it I found a funny Spring 
hi fore by Holman F, Day. He must 

ave had a twinkle in his’ eye when he 
wrote these lines about Mrs. Cackle- 
berry. Maybe they are true: 


A Settin’ Hen 


When a hen is bound to set, 

Seems as though ’taint etiket 
Dowsin’ her in water till 

She’s connected with a chill. 

Seems as though ’twas skursely right 
Givin’ her a dreadful fright, 

Tyin’ rags around her tail, 

Poundin’ on an old tin pail. 


While ago my neighbor Penn, 

Started bustin’ up a hen; 

Went to yank her off her nest ; 

Hen, though, made a peck, and jest 
Grabbed his thumb-nail good and stout, 
Almost yanked the darn thing out. 
Penn, he twitched away, and then 
Tried again to grab that hen. 

But, by ginger ! she had spunk, 
’Cause she took and nipped a hunk 
Big’s a bean right out his palm, 
Swallered it, and cool and calm 
H’isted up and yelled, ‘‘ Cah-dah—”’ 
Sounded like she said, ‘‘ Hoorah !’’ 
Wal, sir, when that hen done that, 
Penn he bowed, took off his hat ; 
Spunk jest suits him, you can bet: 
“Set,’’ says he, ‘‘gol darn ye, SET !’’ 


At this time of the year many Chris- 
tian people in all parts of the world 
remember the Crucifixion of Jesus. 
For hundreds of years poets have made 
poems about the dark hours in Geth- 
semane and on Calvary. The best poem 
23 the kind ever made by, an American 

robably Sidney Lanier’s nie" oem, 

“Rh Ballad of The Trees The 
Master,” which. tells how the sano out- 
of-doors.and the trees were near Christ 
when human friends left Him. 


A Ballad of The Trees and 
The Master 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 

When Death andShame wouldwoo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last ; 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him—last, 
When out of the woods He came. 


I wonder how many people know that 
nearly all little children are poets? In 
their hearts they are, even if they do 
not write down their poems on paper. 

I know of one little girl who wrote a 

oem when she was only six years old, and 
it was published in ‘* Poetry, A Magazine 
of Verse.’’ It is a very beautiful poem, 
too, although it is not made with rhymes. 
Hilda’s mother, Grace Hazard Conkling, 
is a well-known poet. 

The poem of Hilda’s that was pub- 
lished is called ‘‘ Velvets,’’ and this is 
how she came to make it. I am telling 
it just as her mother told it to me: 

ilda was told that she might gather 
all the pansies in a rather large bed of 
them, all colors. We had a white towel 
spread on the grass on which to lay the 
flowers. As she picked them, she sepa- 
rated the colors and kinds and talked 
about them. The poem is simply these 
remarks of hers put together.’”’ 


Velvets 


This pansy has a thinking face 

Like the yellow moon. 

This one has a face with white blots ; 

I call him the clown. 

Here goes one down the grass 

With a pretty look of plumpness: 

She is a little girl going to school 

With her hands in the pockets of her 
pinafore. 

Her name is Sue. 

I like this one, in.a bonnet, 

Waiting— 

Her eyes are so deep! 

But these on the other side, 

These that wear purple and blue, 

They are the Velvets: 

The king with his cloak, 

The queen with her gown, 

The prince with his feather— 

These are dark and quiet 

And stay alone. 


I know you, Velvets, 

Color of Dark, 

Like the pine-tree on the hill 
When stars shine! 


When I read Hilda’s poem again I 
wondered whether some of Farm Jour- 
nal’s young people would not like to 
make poems, too. I will offer a prize of 
$5 for the best poem sent before May 1. 
It must not be over twelve lines long 
and must be neatly written in ink on 
one side of the paper. This competition 
is open to children under twelve years of 
age, and no one may send more than one 
poem, It can bea poem with rhymes, 
or without rhymes, like Hilda’s, and can 
be written on any subject. No poem will 
be ray yd so keep acopy. Address, 
Poetry Editor, Farm Journal office. 
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Farm Bureau Activities 


HEN it became evident that a 

county agent could not reach . 
sonally more than a small part of all the 
farmers in an average county—-for some 
counties have as many as 10,000 farmers 
—the necessity was plain for some plan 
by which the agents could deal with 
farmers in groups, or through com- 
mittees. County farm bureaus were 
the result. 

Any farmer may join his farm bureau 
on payment of the annual dues, which 
are usually $1 a year—sometimes more, 
sometimes less. All members of the 
bureau are entitled to attend and take 
an active part in the annual meeting. 
This meeting chooses its officers and an 
executive committee for the nextyear. A 
complete bureau organization has a 
community committee for each locality 
in the county. The chairmen of these 
community committees constitute the 
county council, over which the president 
of the bureau presides. He also pre- 
sides at the meetings of the bureau and 
of its executive committee. 

Reports of the annual meetings are 
now coming in, and make interesting 
reading. For the most part they relate 
to programs of work laid out for the 
year. These cover many phases of farm 
work. We haven’t space for all of them, 
but give a brief summary of the one 
adopted by the farmers of Montgome 
county, N. Y. Itis typical of the wor 
being undertaken by the more active 
bureaus. The work is carried out under 
the leadership of the county agent. 

Seven lines of activity were chosen, 
as follows: 

1. Better organization among farmers. 
This takes the form of securing more 
members for the bureau, organization of 
community committees all over the 
county, providing a specific program for 
each community, and adequate finances 
for the bureau work. 

2. Keeping cost records of the princi- 
pal farm products of the county, which 
are milk, corn, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, 
oats, wheat, eggs and buckwheat. 

3. Improvementof Montgomery county 
cows by organization of a cow-testing 

“association and by keeping individual 
records of cows. 

4. Crop improvement. This includes 
tests of corn varieties, more extended 


- use of acid phosphate for oats, selection 


of seed potatoes, and better spraying of 
potatoes. 

5. Soil improvement. The particular 
things to which attention is to be given 
are securing information on the use of 

wer ditchers for laying tile, seekin 
information as to sources and prices o 
fertilizers, and methods of saving and 
using farm manures. 

6. Orchard management, especially 
spraying and pruning. 

7. The central office will act as an in- 
formation bureau in the matter of sup- 
plying farm labor and in the purchase, 
sale and exchange of seeds. 

This is an ambitious program. If the 
county agent and the various officers, 
committeemen and members carry out 
these activities the agriculture of Mont- 
gomery county is in for distinct improve- 
ment during the coming year. 

_Sometime ago we referred to the va- 
rious county farm bureaus getting to- 


: ether to form state organizations. The 


e 

reaus in several states have done this, 

those of Iowa and Nebraska among the 

number. Doubtless other states will fol- 

low this lead, and a national organization 

of these state organizations will be 
formed. 

This looks like the long-looked-for op- 
portunity for the formation of a national 
Organization of farmers through which 

_they can act as one in all matters affect- 
the interests of farmers. If this 






a ie aliescn is kept free from entang- 


iances it can do great good. 
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How Good Roads 





Ticonderoga — Crown 
Point Road, New York 
A Tarvia Highway 


Reduce the Cost of Living — 


OOD roads are like oil in 
machinery—they reduce 
friction-resistance. 


Without good roads a com- 
munity rusts—sticks—stag- 
nates. 


With good roads the wheels 
of industry spin and produce. 


Good roads multiply the 
earning power and value of 
remote farms. They bring a 
new flood of. produce to the 
freight station. They increase 
the community’s buying 
power and make for pros- 
perity. 

Bad roads add to-the cost of 
every ton that drags its weary 
way over them, while good 
roads set the farm-wagon, 
automobile and motor-truck 
rolling smoothly to market. 


Governmentstatistics prove 
that the people of backward 
counties often waste, in a few 
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years, in excessive hauling 
costs, money enough to build 
a big system of modern roads. 

Good roads used to be ex- 
pensive to construct and keep 
up. Today they are not. 

Built and maintained with 
Tarvia, modern roads are 
made automobile-proof, frost- 
proof and durable. 

Over a period of years 
Tarvia Roads are /ess costly 
than any other form of good- 
road construction, 

They are a delight to the 
users three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 
There is no off season. 


A system of Tarvia Roadsin 
yourcommunity will do much 
to increase its prosperity and 


‘ reduce the high cost of living. 


We have booklets about 
Tarvia which we would be 
glad tosend you, if interested. 
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‘T's You. Arthur!” 


oo FIELDS, the great vaudeville favorite, is a 
past master at putting the “punch” into popular 
songs. The illustration is from a photograph taken at the 
Edison Recording Laboratories and shows Mr. Fields 
standing beside the New Edison and singing in direct com- 
parison with its Re-Creation of his voice. This test of 
direct comparison is an Edison test. It is made by no 
other manufacturer. 


At the table are seated three experts, who pass on each 
Edison recording. In the groupsurrounding them are several 
popular Edison artists who happened to be at the Edison 
Recording Laboratories when this test was made. Among 
them are Collins and Harlan, world famed singing come- 
dians; George Wilton Ballard, the popular ballad singer; 
Cesare Sodero, Director of Sodero’s Band; and Eugene 
Jaudas, Leader of the Jaudas Society Orchestra. 


The verdict of this critical assemblage was expressed in 
the spontaneous ejaculation, “It’s you, Arthur.” The New 
Edison has never failed, in similar comparisons, to bring 
forth a similar verdict. 
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Good old Broadway, bad old Broadway, where joy is king 
and care must wear the mask of mirth. 


Broadway is itself again! 


HERE are those who appear to believe 

that the Edison Recording Laboratories 
specialize on grand opera and classical music to 
the neglect of the songs of the day. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 


During the war, the output of Re-Creations 
was necessarily reduced but now the Edison 
Manufacturing Laboratories are operating at 
full blast and the Broadway Hits are being 
produced in large quantities. 


The artists who sing the new songs and play 
the new dance music for the New Edison will 
testify that Mr. Edison’s recording experts are 
as painstaking and exacting in recording the 
latest nonsense from “Tin Pan Alley”* as 
they are in making a record of a grand opera 
aria. Recently, after repeated rehearsals, a 
celebrated singer of comic songs said disgust- 
edly to his companion: “Edison certainly 
makes you earn your money. You'd think I 
was going to sing ‘Celeste Aida’ instead of 
a thing that nobody will remember the name 
of twelve months from now.” 


This singer spoke the truth. It is an inflexible 
rule at the Edison Recording Laboratories 
that if a thing is worth ame: at all it is worth 
doing well. 

*The Popular Song Publishers’ District. 








For the same reason that the New Edison 
brings to your home everything the ear can 
give you of the art of the world’s great opera 
singers, it also puts the very breath of Broad- 
way into its Re-Creation of the Broadway 
song and dance hits. 


The illustration on the opposite page is from 
a photograph taken at the Edison Recording 
Laboratories on Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
as Arthur Fields was making the acid test of 
singing in direct comparison with the New 
Edison’s Re-Creation of his voice. 


If you will close your eyes as you listen to the 
New Edison’s ReCreation of Mr. Fields’ 
voice in some of the recent Broadway song 
hits a magic carpet will transport you to 
Longacre Square, and Fields’ performance will 
be as entertaining to you as if you were sitting 
in a second row seat at the Palace Theatre. 


Mr. Edison spent three million dollars’ in re- 
search work to develop the phonograph which 


performs this miracle. Do not confuse this 
wonderful Three Million Dollar Phonograph 


_ with other sound producing devices. There 


is but one instrument which sustains the test 
of direct comparison with living singers and 
instrumentalists. It is 


The NEW EDISON 


= Phonograph with a Soul” 
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“Ves, just like old 


times — in a Cloth- 
craft again. I 
know Till look all 
right." 








CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


—in this store 
the man who has lived 


in khaki the past season or two can buy with 
perfect safety—safety for both his pocket- 
book and his “soldierly appearance.” 


For Clothcraft Clothes are backed by two 
guarantees—themanufacturer’s for satisfactory 
wear and service, and ours for perfect fit and 


appearance. 


Only because Clothcraft Clothes are scientifi- 
cally tailored can they give such 100-cents 
value for your clothing-dollar. 


The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


In Your Town 


The new Clothcraft Clothes 
Book sent free, on request, 
by The Joseph & Feiss Co., 
630 St. Clair Avenue, N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 






















Put Up Bird-Houses NOW! 






Bluebird No. 62 Wren No. 61 “Robin No. 60 
$1.25 each; 3 for $3.50. 


Sent by Parcels Post, but asking you to remit 
Postage you find on package. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club =: :: 






Liberty Bell Bird-Houses 


are made for those who have no time or 
material to build houses and for others 
to use as models. 


These bird-houses are constructed of Jersey 
cedar, are very attractive and made by a 
well-known bird lover who understands the 
requirements of birds. Every house has been 
tested and proved right. 


Bird-houses can be put up any time in the 
year, but the best time is before the spring 
migration in March, April and May and in 
September, October and November. 


Send for free catalog. 
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| will preclude all future wars, or at least 


| them. But just how this can be accom- q 4 


The League of Nations 


UR Folks are in favor of an agree- 
J ment between the governments of 
the world, including our own, such as 











































reduce, as far as possible, the danger of 


plished is a matter for thought and 
debate. Well, we are having a debate. 

For one thing the old balance-of-power 
system has often resulted in the devas- 
tation of Europe; surely it is well to try 
some other way to prevent nations from 
destroying each other. As for America, 
ought we to join in the League or abide 
by the warning of Washington and avoid 
entanglements of that kind ? 

The world has changed since Washing- 
ton’s day and we can not longer go it 
alone, however much we should like to 
do so. Steam power has been invented 
and we are only six days from Europe ; 
formerly we were forty. On May 7, 
1915, Germany, with deliberation, order- 
ed to be sunk, without warning, the 
Lusitania, wherein 783 lives were lost, 
more than 100 of them being Americans. : a 


we PA ts PA oe oe lh Pe 


What would Washington do? Would he 
swear as he did on the battlefield of 
Monmouth ? 


The Emperor of Germany, with mili- a 
tary and naval plans perfected, as he et 
thought, to conquer all Europe and prob- F got 
ably the whole world, shook his fist in qf chit 
the face of our Ambassador at Berlin 3 a 
and declared, ‘‘ America had better look } Nec 
out, I shall stand no nonsense from a 
America after the war.’’ What would = to] 
Washington say to that? see 

On January 31, 1917, the United f 
States, by order of Germany, was gra- - 
ciously permitted to send one ship a ig 
week to England, but even then it must | hav 
have painted penitentiary stripes to 9% whi 
show that it was our ship. What would q thar 
Washington do in this case? Would he | grin 
entangle this country with the affairs 7 N 
of Germany or not? ¥ mod 

Our entry into the European war was ; Sind 
unavoidable. We had to go into it, not ‘ 
only to defend the nations which were get 
in a death struggle against the military | Nell 
autocracy of Germany, but also to earn | alize 
security for ourselves. Now we don’t y top 
want any more of that; hence we wish _ 
the safety that a League of Peace will Ft coul 
give us. Whocan doubt where Wash- TF ofth 
ington would have stood on this issue ? - N 

Wilmer Atkinson, ime 

Editor Emeritus, | hd 

A Silent Salesman . i 
Herman Aldrich has a peach orchard of © 9 and: 
a few hundred trees, located on the |) 9 Ned 
main state highway in Seneca county, (9% yp, t 
N. Y. While his orchard is small his fruit tied. 
is choice, both as to flavor and size. " fello 


Hundreds of motorists passing by 
every day saw the rich fruit, and many 
of them wanted to buy. This was a 
good market and had no hauling, but it © 
took time to wait on these customers. ©— 
Mr. Aldrich decided to build a little shel-. ~ 
ter along the road and display baskets, 
of his fruit in it. He marked each bas- ~ 
ket with a neatly penciled price card and _5 
put up a box with a slot in the top in ~ 
which purchasers were to deposit the 
price of the peaches and help them- 
selves. It was the cafeteria plan applied 0% 
to farm produce. . 

That was seven years ago. Pete 
the seven years Mr. Aldrich has — 
of hundreds of baskets of fruit an says 
he has never been a nickel shy when he | 
came to check up the fruit taken and the ~ 
money in the box, a 

The same principle can be applied to ~ 
eggs ;- plants and seeds in the spring; © 
strawberries and early apples in sum- 
mer ; and other kinds of berries or pro- © 
duce in season. P. H. Wertz. — 
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} mouth struggle ; but if you 


7 got to have modern ma- 


S on Easy street. We shall 


7 while, but isn’t that better 
@ «than having your nose to the 


_ Nell’s breath when she re- 
t alized all that it would mean 
q to pay such a sum of money. 


7 of these things ?”’ she asked. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Spring is strong and virtuous, 

Broad-sowing, cheerful, plenteous, 

Quickening underneath the mold 

Grains beyond the price of gold. 

So deep and large her bounties are, 

That one broad, long midsummer day 

Shall to the planet ovempay 

The ravage of a year of war. 
Emerson. 


How Tom Whitney Won 
First Place 
By KATHARINE W. HAND 


“Te going to make a go of the old 





place, Nell. For years that farm 
has been a hand-to- 


want to make money you’ve 


ehinery.”’ 

**But it costs so much, 
Ned.’’ 

‘**T know it does. I’ll have 
to borrow a lot, but I can 
see the way to pay it off in 
afew years. Then we'll be 


have to be careful for a 


grindstone all your life ?’’ 
Ned got out his list of 
modern farm conveniences 
and they went over it to- 
gether. It almost took 


“Don’t you think we 
could wait a little for some described 


Ned frowned. ‘‘Every one 
is a money-maker. The trouble is we’ve 


‘ | been brought up to be afraid to risk 
4 anything, that we never have anything 
@ torisk.” 


Once more Nelly glanced over the list 


and she thought of the shabby old house 

® Ned had asked her to share with him. 
In three months they were to be mar- 
| Tied. She admired this big, practical 
' fellow and had great faith in his success. 
' She had felt that it would be a fine 
» thing to help make that success. But 
in his list of conveniences she saw 
_ no mention of anything for the house. 
| Ned’s mother had spent a weary life 
_ Maided by any of the necessary woman- 
Savers, and had gone early to what must 


have been a welcome rest. Strangely 


' enough, Ned had not alluded to that side 
| of the question. But now they never 
' Could undertake anything more than he 
had already outlined. It seemed pretty 
| Gear what her part was to be. 





, Something else was troubling Nelly. 
evening Tom Whitney had met her 


; “and they had strolled much farther than 


had intended. He didn’t know of her 
fagement to Ned and had asked her 






to marry him. Tom was so different 





tom Ned. The tender, thoughtful look 

Im his eyes made a woman trust him. 
@ had noticed how fondly children 
ed around him, and he had a real 


affection for animals—Nelly wished that 
Ned hadn’t kicked old Sport out of the 
way the other night. 

Tom’s quiet plea came back to her 
now. ‘‘I want to make things easier 
for you, Nelly. Ihaven’t got very much, 
but we can fix up the place so you won’t 
have to slave the way most of the 
women around here do. I can have a 
plant put in that will give us water and 
light, and we’ll have a furnace. Some 


day I’ll see that you get the other things 
that will help to make the work easy. 
I love you, Nelly—won’t you let me try 
to show you how much ?”’ 

As Ned went on with his figuring Nell 
had been looking deep into her heart. 





bee amen cupboard which stands in the right-hand corner is 
ape 70. A Chinese lantern makes a satisfactory 
shade for the electric light bulb which hangs over the table 


What was it she thought she loved in 
this big, fine-looking fellow? Was it 
his good looks, his efficiency? Some- 
times she had felt that his manners were 
not very gentle, but she had hushed the 
thought as unworthy, trying to remem- 
ber that ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that.’”’ 

Presently he looked up from the 
papers he had spread over the table. 
‘Two cents for your thoughts, Nell.’: 

“‘Don’t be extravagant,’’ laughed 
Nelly. ‘‘If you really want to know, 
I was wondering about my aids—heat 
and water and light, and the household 
machinery. A plant can’t be kept up 
unless all the parts are looked after. 
Don’t you think that’s true? ”’ 

Ned flushed. ‘‘But Nell,’’ he pro- 
tested, ‘‘you just said that you were 
afraid we were getting in deeper than 
we could pull out. Those things will 
come in time. .I’ve been thinking about 
’em—but you don’t get the returns there 
that you do from these machines that in- 
crease your output. A washing-machine 
does not send any more wheat to the 
market, nor increase the bank account. 





“1 shall light a little candle of un- 
‘derstanding in thine heart, which 
shall not be put out.” 

2 Esdras XIV: 25 














Ned was never very observant. What 
he said generally settled matters, and 
now he wasso filled with his own schemes 
that he didn’t notice the strange look in 
Nelly’s eyes. Even when he said good- 
night he was not conscious of any lack 
of response on her part. 

When Nelly went up-stairs she opened 
the little ‘‘hope chest’’ she had been 
filling with so mych pride. She picked 
up the last napkin she had hemmed. 
While she was working on it Ned had 
told her of his scheme for getting 
Blake’s pasture lot, and how it would go 
a long way toward paying for the big 
red barn he intended to have. As she 
laid down the napkin she noticed a towel 
she had hemstitched not 
long before. She had been 
sitting out under the grape- 
arbor and Tom Whitney had 
come up the little path. 

**I couldn’t go by when I 
saw the sun shining on your 
hair like that. It made me 
think of a robin in the early 
spring—only robins don’t 
look so homey.’’ And then 
he touched her work. ‘‘I 
like these pretty things, 
they look just like you.’’ 

She had at once put him 
on a safer topic, making him 
tell her more about the 
birds. Tom knew such a lot 
of interesting things. 

Suddenly she closed the 
box and put her head down 
on the lid, hardly knowing 
whether to laugh, or cry, 
or pray. Perhaps she did a 
little of all three. When she 
got up she took Ned’s ring 
from her finger and laid it 
on the dresser, her eyes filled with 
quiet content, for she knew that Tom 
Whitney had won the first place. 


Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


After every dreary time 

Comes a gay and cheery time ; 

After rain, you'll hear somehow 

Birds in every apple bough. 

If a downeast day you meet, 

Oh, but won't the next be sweet ! 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 


ake your boy or girl along when you 
go to buy him or her a new suit. Re- 
member how irritating it was to have 
some one pick out your clothes without 
giving you a choice in the matter. Con- 
sult the children’s tastes somewhat ; do 
not let them select anything unsuitable, 
but give them a choice of several sensi- 
ble selections. It will give them a feel- 
ing of responsibility and make them 
more self-reliant, besides putting it out 
of the question for them to grumble 
over your choice of their apparel. 

One of the sternest tasks that falls to 
the lot of the house-mother is the over- 
sight of the family underwear in the 
changeable weather of spring and fall. 
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I am not Np ag | on making children 
nm it comes to underwear 


mind, but w 


to fit the season I claim police powers. 


The warm days of spring, especially 


when spring comes early, make the win- 
ter clothing uncomfortable, and it is 
right to change ; but when the mercury 
drops it is best to go back to warmer 
clothing. Sometimes I have to coax, and 
if that does not work I try threats. I 
have one threat that works splendidly on 
the older rebels. ‘‘ You will not get any 
dinner until you do change !’’ Such a 
threat as this will bring any 
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How To Do Things 


If you ‘never trouble trouble 
Until trouble troubles you,”’ 
’Twon’t be long till you discover 
That your troubles are but few. 
If you lay the blame for trouble 
Where the blame should all be laid, 
’Twon’t be long e’er you discover 
Half your troubles are home-made. 
Amy Rice. 


quelity as the loin of beef. ‘The loin 
~ cho 
steak and the hip 


outer skin. 





correspond to the rterhouse — 
-% Ph to the sirloin of 


beef. The ribs con ing the’*French * 


chops’’ for broiling, or the ‘‘rack’’ if * 7 
not separated into chops is used for » | 
neipally © 


roasting. The breast is used 
for stews and broth, although it is some- | 
times~ roasted. ‘The neck is used for 
stews and broth. Before cooking mutton 
or lamb it is well to remove the oa 

This will prevent a woo 
taste in the meat, and make it muc 
more palatable. 





adult male to the clothes he 
ought to wear. M. B. D. 


The outlook of our young sol- 
diers has been broadened by their 
one experiences, the suffering | 

or higher aims than they have 
ever known before, —— the 
wider views given by the glimpses 
they have had of life in foreign 
countries. They will need and 
demand a newer and deeper 
row GT from their wo- 
menkind at home, a quickening 





aocapanee 





Cold boiled fish is appetizing 

‘warmed up thus: Remove skin 
and bones and break in flakes; 
melt a ta@blespoonful of butter, 
add a sprinkle of red’ pepper, 
salt to taste, two tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice and the flaked 
fish. Stir constantly until it is 
hot. Then add: four tablespoon- 
fuls of cream and the beaten 
yolks of ‘two eggs; cook just 
until the egg sets—no longer, or 
it will curdle; then serve. 








of intelligence and comradeship. 
The genuine home girl may be 

uite sure of the old-time affection, but 
the girl whose character remains petty 


can not hope for. full companionship 


with those whose outlook on life has 
been changed. The girls, too, will need 
to brush up on their geography to keep 
up with the boys who return from over- 
seas familiar with places that to the 
girls are mere specks on the map. We 
will all find such knowledge broadening. 





Penny Savers 

The whey left from cottage cheese can 

be used instead of milk for making bread 
sponge. 

For polishing lamp-chimneys and table- 

glassware use the better parts 


Easter blanc mange 


Easter blanc mange will delight the 
children : To make it, mix two and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of gelatine with one- 
half cantal of milk, and dissolve care- 
fully over a slow fire. Put three eggs, 
slightly beaten, into a saucepan, add two 
cupfuls of milk and stir over the fire for 
five minutes. Mix four tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch with two cupfuls of milk, 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
one-half cupful of sugar, stir and cook 
carefully until thick, then add the cus- 

the dissolved gelatine and the 
strained juice of one lemon. Pour the 
mixture into wet molds and turn out 
when set. Arrange on a low dish, sprin- 
kle with chopped nut meats and decorate 
with one or two toy bunnies. 


Rhubarb betty is delicious : Cut 

into half-inch pieces without 
peeling, four cupfuls of rhubarb. 
Sprinkle the bottom of a buttered bak- 
ing dish with fine bread-crumbs ; put-in 
a layer of rhubarb and sprinkle plenti- 
fully with sugar. Make alternate layers 
of crumbs and rhubarb, with crumbs on 
top ; dot with butter ; cover and bake in 
a@ moderate oven until the rhubarb is 
tender, then uncover'and’ brown. Serve 
with hard sauce, or brown'sugar syrup. 





Homely Wrinkles 


Hot-air furnaces are likely .to rust ii ~ | 
summer. When done with in the spring’ © 
take down the flue pipe, clean out the’ & 
heater, keep the doors open and put a°” — 
big lump of lime on the grate. 





of cast-off bath towels. 


Empty the burnt-match _recep- 
tacles into paper bags and use the 
match sticks for kindling fire. 


Apply peroxide of hydrogen to 
@ cut or scratch by means of a 
medicine dropper and none will 
be wasted. 


Plan your machine sewing so 
that you can run from one piece 
of work to another without cut- 
ting and wasting thread. 


Paste strips of velvet around the 
inside of the heels of children’s 
shoes and you will have fewer 
holes to darn in their stockings. 








Fruit-jar lids can be cleaned by 
tting them ina large jar, pour-" — 
ing skim-milk over them and'let-o)) § 
ting them stand seveérab:dayéico!. § 
The. milk will eat.out all the hardij, — 
substance. and the lids. will look .4_ 
_ like new. jtn0cs 
Lay linoleum over a thick.padr., # 
ding of newspapers if you want,, # 
it to give good service. A rou j 


floor will require more papers 


outlines of the boards: 


From April to August a fly fam- ag 
ily might easily raise disease~ 








Oilcloth on kitchen table or 
cabinets can be made to last 
longer if a padding of soft paper 
is placed under it. The life of oilcloth 
can almost be doubled when this is done, 


Pancakes, left from breakfast, if 


soaked in milk until soft, then beaten 
withas 
sponge for bread or biscuit. 


One canny housekeeper puts the pocket 
on the under side of her apron. She 
learned to do this after she had torn out 
many pockets by catching them on 
chair arms, door-knobs and similar 
projections. 


Make the unworn corners of sheets in- 
to pillow-cases. The better portions of 
an old white bedspread might be con- 
verted into bath towels and wash cloths, 


or used under the table-cloth as a 


** silence ’’ ‘cloth. 


Candle ends can be made to do further 
duty by paring off the ends of two short 


pieces perfectly smooth and even until 
the tip of the wick can be seen.in each. 
Heat these two smooth ends and stick 
them firmly together. The top half will 
burn down and fuse with the lower half, 
burning clear through. 


on, may be added to the next 


Photographs and recipes by Marion Harris Neti 
Easter egg dainties 


Easter egg dainties are equally attrac- 
tive: Into a saucepan put two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine, add one cupful of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
mixed with one-half cupful of milk,and 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar or honey. 
Cook for five minutes, stirring it con- 
stantly. Add the yolks of two eggs beaten 
with four tablespoonfuls of cream, take 
from the fire, and add one-half teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract. Mix thoroughl 

and pour into empty egg-shells whic 

have been rinsed out with cold water. 
Place the shells in a pan of meal, until 


the contents have set, then turn out 
on a flat dish and decorate with chopped 


jelly. 
Eat more mutton if you are really in- 


terested in an increased production of. 
It is a valuable food for those 
doing manual work and stands next to 


wool. 


beef in its wholesomeness and strength- 
building qualities. 


_and without lint' quickly dries’ the 


The choicest part of 
the mutton is the leg. This is best served: - 
roasted or boiled. The shoulder makes’ 
an excellent roast and is usually boned 
and stuffed. The loin contains the same 


| about the wooden grasp of the gasoline ~ 


‘made. Paint the gasolitie tah réd; have 
‘a certain pene keep it and, ‘when ‘ol 


191,010 with fifteen more ciphers ~ @ 
added toit. If nothing happened § 
to any of the ‘flies they would ~ 
cover the earth- forty-seven: feet deep, «~ 
See how many fly families you can - ~ 
break up this summer. The earlier you” 
start the more you get. Enlist every 
member of your household in this cam- ty 
paign, and do the job thoroughly. 

Window washing is easy when done ~ 
this way : Wring.out.a piece of cheeses” 
cloth in water as,hot as can be borne, 
to which has been added.a small amount © 
of kerosene-oil,..Wash. the window-pane , — 
with a few downward strokes and polish 7 
immediately with a worn, discarded rk- 4 
ish’ towel. The towel rc, Byngale ce e 
giass 




















and imparts a wonderful polish. a 

Gasoline is always dangerous. In & © 
hurry or in the darkness the gasoline” ~ 
can is too often mistaken for the coal*™ 
oil can. - Have distinetive ‘types'of cans” 
- te there can: be no mistake in the: 

ark. 










If necessary, wrap sandpaper — 


can. In that way ‘no miistake ‘can’ be, 


in use, seé that it is kept there. 


Sogucad 
ahaa: iat 5 ceil 
Oey ee 





teehee 86 tht mt om tl 


than one which is smooth, for ef : 
the linoleum wears out on the-” @ 


carrying descendants numbering”* § 
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__ Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many ‘Troubles 


LEASE give suggestions for a kitchen 
shower to be held some time in April, 
and accept the thanks of Blue Bonnet. 
Use correspondence cards for your invitations, 


pasting a little picture of a kitchen utensil or 
ousehold article in the upper left-hand corner 
of each card. 


When the guests arrive, take their gifts into 
the room set apart for the resentation, and 
to each article attach a with a suitable 
jingle and the donor’s name written upon it. 

he guests should assemble in another room, 
and the first hour might be devoted to games. 

When all have settled down for a pleasant 
afternoon, a sudden knock at the door or the 
ringing of the door-bell should be answered 
by the hostess. After a short interval, the 
hostess should return to her guests announ- 
cing that an automobile has been sent for the 
“bride ” who is needed elsewhere and, “will 
she and the other guests please come into the 
other room at once ?” 

On entering the “other room” they should 
find an automobile similar to the one pictured 
above, which was contrived by assembling a 
number of household articles. A clothes-bas- 
ket mounted on a box serves as the body of 
the car, a bread box makes an excellent hood, 
and pie plates serve as wheels. 

Hanging over the automobile is a card on 
which is printed in ‘large letters: 


Honk! Honk! 
On the road to happiness, 
Off for woe or weal; 
They will safely make the trip 
With Cupid at the wheel. 

After the guests are seated, the guest of 
honor taking her aes beside the improvised 
automobile, the gifts are handed to her one at a 
time. The examination of the gifts and the read- 
ing of the verses will cause much merriment. 


The following rhymes and jingles were used - 


at a similar affair. An aluminum kettle was 
accompanied by this verse: 
I shall dine with you often, 
So think I will settle 
My fears, by presenting 
An extra-size kettle. 


A mixing bowl brought this message: 
I didn’t know what to give you, 
I didn’t upon my soul; 
So I said, “I don’t think any one else 
Will send her a yellow bowl.” 


Good advice came with the chamois: 


Polish your happiness every day ; 
Shine it with love, in the good old way. 


With the nutmeg grater came this: 

May your love be as warm as the old equator, 
Use this charm and you'll find it grows grater 
and grater. 

“ Mopsy,” the kitchen helper recently de- 
Seribed in The Farm Journal, announced the 
following : 

I am practical and plain, 
Have no reason to be vain ; 
But you'll find me mighty spry 
When it comes to wash and dry. 
_The glass pie plate brought more advice : 
When husband comes home 
In grouchy style, 
Set him down to a pie 
And watch him smile. 

Likewise the duster : 

Wedding things must keep their luster; 

Please accept this little duster. 

Every one appreciated the note of relief in 
verse accompanying the butter molds : 

I dare to send these useful things, 

I feel that now I can, 

Since Mr. Hoover has at last 

Removed the butter ban. 
[Continued on page 71] 
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8 Giiut are strikingly like woven 
rugs in appearance — have a 
similar softness and lustre and 
warmth to the eye. 


And they cost so little—they 
are decidedly not like woven rugs 
in price. As for wear—they out- 
wear all except the costly grades 
of woven rugs. 


But perhaps best of all, they 
make housework easier——no hard 
sweeping, no beating, no vacuum- 
cleaning, is ever necessary. The only 
regular care required by a Blabon rug is 
a light ‘‘ going over’’ with a damp mop. 


The chances are there is at least one 
ra in your house where a rug like this 
‘* just what you’ve been wishing for.’ 


+ George W. Blabon Company 
Established 68 years Philadelphia 






































































portant Notice: Floor-coverings made upon 
felt paper base are not linoleums. Such felt pape 
‘products have a black interior which is easily” 
idetected upon exatnining the edge of the fabric.” 














SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Ciothing 
We reclaim the wool in them by our special 
f cleaning, combing, ing, and 
Then we dye it and weave new 


Rugs 


4 n, fancy or Oriental patterns— 
any pn you want, any size—the equal 
wiced store rugs. 


of the high-p: 


1 You Save $40t. to$30 


5) and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
A soft, bright, new 














nging Wringer. 
clothes nice and clean by Engine or 
Motor. Can be used by band, 6 styles. 
Absolute > a aa Guaranteed, 


$26. 85 pict FACTORY PRICES 








on 30 days Free trial. 
NO MONEY WN. Write 
Free Catalog today. 


FENCE CO. 
Morton, Illinois. 




















Ts WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
MENDE oe tend leaks instantly, in ll utensils. 
yer Re ag ten. eee 


















. sie Co. Box 310-a, Aesterden, eT. ¥. 
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=. new 1918 guarantee satisf: 
: 10 ets. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 
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; = much is 


Cc 


Suppose that for one cent you 
could absolutely insure the quality 
of your cake—wouldn’t that be real 
economy? 


One cent is about the difference 
in the cost of a whole cake or a pan 
of biscuits made with ROY AL BAK- 
ING POWDER as compared with 
cheaper baking powders made from 
alum or phosphate—a trifle, indeed, 
to insure the quality and whole- 
someness of your baking. 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
derived from grapes 


Royal Contains No Alum— 
Leaves No Bitter Taste 
































Knit Socks, and Dollars with the Auto-Knitter 


We guarantee you steady, pleasant work at war time pay 

rates for 3 years after the war is over. The demand for 

knitted socks is always heavy. Help us fill it but get 

away from slow hand knitting. Use the fast, reliable, 

modern Auto-Knitter in your home. We gladly take all 
the socks you wish to send us. We send renewal 
yarn free and pay you highly profitable prices. 


Peace Work at War Time Pay 





The Auto-Knitter is simple and easily learnt— 


and secures a good, steady income for full or spare time work 
in your own home and no previous experience is essential. 


Write today for full particulars enclosing 3c stamp. See what good 
money you and your family can earn at home the year round. 


AUTO-KNITTER HOSIERY CO., INC., 
Dept. 156 B, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Auto-Knitter Hosiery (Can.) Co., Ltd., 607 College St., Toronto. 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


ist Home-Canning Profits 


ST CANNING QUTFITS made in all 


sizes and prices. CompletelineCan- | 
howi hi ee i fo 
8 phs ac users in your . 
F's STAM. Bos 60. QUINCY, ILL. 


for 20 


years. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 1453 Bogne Building, Indianapolis 
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Fig. 1. 


HEsimply furnished dining-room pic- 

tured on page 67 is made less common- 
place by the painted cupboard in the 
right-hand corner. The cupboard was 
made of pine boards, but several coats 
of paint, applied with care, worked won- 
ders in its appearance. The panels are 
painted a grayish-blue and the frames 
are a darker ‘shade. 

Quaint floral decorations appear on the 
panels, done in this case in free-hand ; 
but an inexperienced person lacking the 
training necessary for work of this kind 
could get excellent results through the 
use of stencils. 

Painted furniture is much in favor now, 
and while it is not advisable to cover 
woods that have beauty of grain or color, 
there need be no hesitancy in applying 
paint to a piece of furniture which is 
lacking in these particulars. 

Because so many of the old chairs 
were made of hickory, they come in for 
a large share of attention. If the old 


In ivory-white and rose 


finish is not very thick, a smooth surface ~ 


is easily obtained by rubbing the furni- 


ture down with sandpaper. A varnished 
surface has to be treated with a varnish 
remover, which can be bought nee : 


to use. Directions for using come wit 


| the liquid. 


Furniture which is to be painted must 


be clean and dry and the work should be © 

Good brushes & 
should be used. Apply the paint evenly, @ 
a little at a time, being careful that it @ 
| does not run down in ‘‘ tears.’’ é 
| All the pieces of one color should be ™ 
done at the same time, or the final tone, 
The decorations © 
should in no case be attempted until a4 4 


done in dry weather. 








will not be the same. 


foundation is satisfactory in color, a 
perfectly dry. 


Two coats of flat white paint were q 
applied to the chair shown in Fig. ljy 
| each coat, after drying, was lightly rube 


bed with sandpaper. Following this® 
came two coats of ivory white enameh® 


| When the last coat had dried, t 


grooves, rungs and legs were “* trim 


| med’”’ with a deep shade of old rose. 


The flowers and scrolls on the chaift™ 


| in Fig. 2 were.done in free-hand paint-| 
_ ing, but good results can be obtained by, 
the intelligent use of stencils. 


The 
stencils can be bought, ready to use, if 


| a variety of designs. The design should 


be chosen to suit the object to be deco- 


| rated. Slight changes in the pattern 


or the omission of part of it, may DB 
necessary, and when this is the case | 
paper pattern of the design will B 


lot bewngos a 
1000 Od CF 4 


"Decorating Old Furniture... © 
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Rengeestions about shades. 


to be decorated. It can be easily pasted 





found helpful in ovetegit to the spaces 








Fig. 2. Tan “trimmings” with pink roses 
in place, and as easily removed, and will 
eat assistance in obtaining the 
desired effects. 

Experiment with colors before begin- 
ning the work, so that there may be no 
disappointment. Gray-green, gray-blue, 
gray, cream or ivory-white, soft tan, 

uff and black are goodfoundation colors. 
The decorations should be in harmoniz- 
ing colors. A pine table, an old chest 


of drawers, a set of shelves, as well as - 


asettee, lend themselves to decoration as 
easily as do cupboards and chairs. The 
can be made interesting and useful wit 


comparatively little work and at small | 


expense. 





Aunt Harriet 


Solves Many Troubles 
[Continued from page 69] 
The lemon-squeezer’s remarks are of course 
facetious : 

If you should grow extravagant 
And for large sums a teaser, 

On husband waste no arguments 
Just use this little squeezer. 


The frying pan put itself into the same class 
with the lemon-squeezer : 
Use it as a frying pan, 
Or—it is very cute 
When brandished by the handle 
To settle a dispute! 
With the bread box came this appeal : 
My dear, here is a bread box, 
And every time you bake 
Rush to the phone and call me up 
And ask me to partake. 
Refreshments follow and might consist 


a f 
_ shrimp salad, brown bread and butter a 
~ Wiches, olives, salted peanuts, pineapple or 


orange water-ice, ‘Golden Promises,” (corn- 
flake cookies) and tea. 


Is it possible to dye a carpet at home, 


: using home-made dyes for the purpose ? 


Economy. 
A faded ¢ t, whether ingrain, Brussels 
or velvet, can satisfactorily dyed at home. 
carpet is stretched on the floor, tacked 


| enough to hold it firm, and the dye applied 


with a stiff brush, a scrubbing-brush will 
There are several makes of patent 
dyes on the market which are ready for use 
and accompanied with directions for applying 
To select the 
color from these is much easier and in 


3 pe more satisfactory than to make a dye 
an 


y home recipe. 


: t Aunt Harrier wishes to give advice, suggestions 


n sho y sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
deco- or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
ye " _ benefit the largest number of people will be 












may be 
y case | 


_ Siven here. For prompt reply, send a stamped 


-addressed 
offi 


envelope. Address, Aunt Harriet, 
ice. > 
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Old Charms Restored 
‘New Beauties Revealeo 


N most homes there is furniture 

that has lost its charm. Sometimes 

it is stored away simply because it 
looks dingy. 

There is no occasion for this. O-Cedar 


Polish will restore the old charm and oftentimes 
reveal new beauties. 


O-Cedar Polish does this because it cleans 

as it polishes. First by removing all the dust, 

ime and dirt. Then it imparts a high, dry, 
fisting lustre that brings out hidden beauties. 


Use O-Cedar Polish as directed—with water. Use 
it on all woodwork—painted, varnished, enameled or 
fumed. If you are not delighted with the O-Cedar 
Result, your money will be cidcdad without a question. 


(édar 

Polish 

25c to $3.00 Sizes At a Dealers Everywhere 
Channel] Chemical Company 


Toronto London 


























Checse & Butter 
TAKING 


SIMPLIFIED 


{ On the farm, Hansen’s Preparations 


make butter and cheese making 
simple and easy. Champions and 
prize winners use them because they 
are pure, concentrated, simplest to 
use and always . 


HANSENS 


Preparations 


Hansen's Rennet Tablete for home 
cheese making ; Cheese Color Tablets ; 
Danish Butter Color a pure vegetable 
coler used in finest butter. 

Brand Buttermilk Tablets to ripen the 
cream for butter, and the milk fcr 
cheese in the small dairy, as well as to 
prepare delicious, pure “Buttermilk” 
in every home. 


At all drug or grocery stores 





or sold direct. 


An interesting, well illustrated booklet 
on cheese making, “The Story of 
Cheese,” by J. D. Frederikson, free 
with an order for $1.00 worth of Rennet 
Tablets. Send for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 


Housewives serve Junket the Food 
Dessert Made with Milk and Hansen’s 











Junket Tablets. 
* tL 
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the garment you purpose to make, 
cut newspapers the width of the 
goods and try your pattern on them, fit- 
ting it so as to avoid waste. Then meas- 
ure your newspapers and you will know 
just how much material to buy. If the 
| garment is one that will lend itself to 
remodeling, a little extra cloth will not 
| come amiss. In planning clothes for 
| children, it is wise to provide for a hem 
| which can be let down, and, in some 
cases, for a new pair of sleeves. 

Waist No. 2782 and skirt No. 2784 
make a good combination for any of the 
soft silks or cottons. The sleeves are 
in the new flowing shape. A little hand 
embroidery finishes the neck. 

The pretty coat shown in No. 2763 
could be made to match the dress de- 
scribed above. It is easily made and 
would look well in wool, silk or linen. 

The newest blouses are tailored and 
button up to the chin. No. 2786 can be 
worn that way, or left open at the 
throat. Pongee silk, satin; taffeta, flan- 
nel, cotton madras and linen are all used 
for these blouses. 

No. 2675 is a simple apron dress hav- 
ing comfortably cut armholes. Ging- 
ham, chambray and percale are_used for 


Te judge how much goods to buy for 








How To Buy and What To Make * 


“Send NO Money! 


LADIES! the Comfort, Quality and 
Style of these NURSES’ COMFORT 
SHOES make them the greatest 
house-shoe value ever off . That iswhy we send 
them on approval. Ne Money in Advance. The 
ise you will 





shoes must and will convince you, otherw 
not be out a . 


ea totry 
hem. at 
our risk. 
Soft, black 

love-fitting 

id leather. 
Easy as vel- 
veton tender 


iong wear ~~ end — 
bined with style. no money. 
thailcoupon. Your paif will come immediately, pre- 
paid. Don’t -y Dongs until t * 
e. Enjoy ti 
then deéide whether you want to keep them. If you 
are not delighted with their wonderful fit, quality and 
\ ystyle, they will not cost you. a penny. 
-.«.««Mail This Coupon Today! ....“ 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. 630, 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 

Send postpaté my pair NURSES’ COMFORT shoes. I 
will pay only $3.85 on arrival. I am to judge them on 
approval. y money back double-quick if I want it. 
i risk nothing. 


on in your own 















. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 
. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 
. Ladies’ Waist. 6 sizes : 


hes bust re. 





. Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes 


inches waist measure. 


6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 


: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
Two separate pat- 

















terns, 10e each. 

Child’s Set Short Clothes. 5 sizes’: 6 months, 
1, 2, 3, 4 years. 

2795. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 
2792. Girls’ Dress. 6 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 


2789. 


rr 


this style, also for the apron shown in 
No. 2785 which is cut so as to avoid 
waste. 

A ees skirt model appears in No. 2777, 
which could be made up in cloth, serge, 
wool plaids, heavy silks or wash fabrics. 

Growing girls will like the dress given 
in No. 2795, here developed in pink voile. 
A plaiting of white net encircles the 
i. « and a ribbon girdle finishes. the 
waist. 

The overblouse continues popular and 
No. 2792 is good for new materials or 
for remodeling. The pattern is used 
for both cotton and woolen fabrics. 

A dress in jumper style shown’ in No. 
2773 is‘made of figured challis and worn 
over a white guimpe. ‘Serge, poplin, 
——_ chambray or percale could also be 
used, 

A good model for little folks is given 
in No. 2776. Bands of a contrasting 
fabric are used for trimming. 

A useful set for very little folks is 
shown in No. 2789. It comprises a dress, 
petticoat and drawers. 

Before you seal and send off your pat- 
tern order, please read it over carefully, 
The omission of the size or number of 


the pattern wanted, causes delay in fill- ~~ 


ing your order and much correspondence, 

















2785, Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; me 
dium, 36-38 ; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 


inches bust measure, ‘ 
2786. Ladies’ Tailored. Waist. ‘7 sizes : 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48 inches bust meusure/ i 
2763. Ladies’ Coat. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure, 
2675. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 4, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 
2777. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 
86 inches waist measure. 








. postpaid; send silver or stamps. 


stitches used by dressmakers. Our booklet, “ 





log containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children 
* Dressmaking 
25 cents. THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, 


Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents. pa, 
Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Spring and. Summer : v 
’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty; 


Self-Taught,” postpaid,- to-any: 


address,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Ade, 


£1 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted ©" 


For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and... 
under garments give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust... 
measure; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give a@® ... 
breast measurement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average: - 

child of six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children Of tam... 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old patterme....., 
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Know Your Oil-Stove 


HE first oil-stoves were made with 
flat wicks and were accompanied by 
a water pan which was considered neces- 
sary to counteract the naphtha and gaso- 
line vapors that might form on the 
surface of the kerosene. As petroleum 
——- became more refined, and the 
ifferent elements were separated and 
standardized, it became possible to make 
stoves of different types, the improve- 
ments continuing, so that the oil-stove 
is now considered a necessity. 

The process of burning (combustion), 
whether it is wood, coal or kerosene, is 
first to reduce the element to a gas, the 
common means being heat, and then to 
burn this gas, mixing it with oxygen, 
one of the gases which supports life. 
Kerosene vaporizes or turns into a gas 
more easily than wood or coal, but not 
so quickly and easily as does gasoline or 
naphtha. When kerosene is properly re- 
fined and marketed under the common 
standards of many of our states it is com- 
paratively safe. Kerosene can also be 
deodorized, so that in its liquid form 
most of its strong, natural odor is re- 
moved ; when, however, it is heated and 
the particles turn into gas, this gas 
gives off an odor. Therefore, in using 
an oil-stove it is necessary that all the 
Se that is formed by heat shall be 

urned, that is, mixed with its proper 
amount of oxygen and consumed,so that 
no unburned gas escapes into the room. 

When an oil-stove is dirty, or when oil 
is spread over the outer surface or out- 
side of the burner itself, the heat turns 
this oil into a vapor; and if it can not 
be burned inside the burner, it is given 
off in the room in the form of an odor 
which is unpleasant. This is the reason 


why all of the parts around the oil-stove | 


should be kept clean. If after being 
cleaned your stove does give forth an 
odor, the chances are that some part 
around the burner has been overlooked. 

To get the best results from an oil- 
stove it needs to be set approximately 
level. The vaporizing chamber of the 
stove is so arranged that with the sur- 
face of the oil a certain distance away, 
the supply of oil or gases to the vapor- 
izing chamber is uniform at all times. 


If the oil should be farther away from | 


the vaporizing point, the wick, or what- 
ever is used to bring the oil or gas to 
the point of. combustion, does not give 
the best results; on the other hand, if 
the oil is too near to the vaporizing cham- 
ber, too much gas is likely to flow through 
the wick or form in the vaporizing cham- 
ber, and this excess of gas makes too 
great a volume of flame. 

It is generally supposed that an oil- 
stove always gives off an odor. This is 
not so. The modern oil-stove burner is a 
cleaner and more perfect burning ap- 
paratus than a gas burner. The prod- 
ucts of combustion coming from the 
completed burning of kerosene are a 
clean, dry heat that is purer than that 
coming from city gas. Food baked or 
cooked over the oil-stove is as clean and 
appetizing as that which has been done 
by electricity. 

It is necessary, also, that the burner in 
which the kerosene vapor is burned should 
be properly balanced and be a burner in 
which all the gases which are formed in 
the vaporizing chamber are burned. If 
you have a wick stove, the vaporizing 
chamber is practically at the top of the 
wick. Above this must be some form 
of a chimney or combustion chamber in 
which all the gases that are formed in 
the vaporizing chamber are mixed with 
the proper amount of air or oxygen and 
turned into heat. In a wickless type of 
stove, the vaporizing chamber is the 
oil bowl, and the burning. chamber is 
represented by two cylinders which are 
perforated, and in which the draft has 
[Continued on page 74] 
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a pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 


“They’re splendid” 


Every one in the family is pleased 
with Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. It 
is so comfortable, so good-looking, and 
it wears so long without holes. But 
mother is pleased most of all. She sees 
there is less darning and fewer new pairs to buy. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are accurately 
marked; soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even, and the genuine 
Durham dyes prevent fading under hardest wearing or washing conditions. 
You should be able to buy Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. 
If not, write to our Sales Department at 88 Leonard Street, New York, 
and we will see that you are supplied. A free catalog showing the many 
Durable- DURHAM styles will be mailed upon request. Prices 20c to 50c 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 





















































VERY bit of valuable farm machinery 
should be protected from weather 
and service wear by Acme Quality Paints 
and Varnishes. Years of usefulness are 
added to implements when coated with 
the Acme kind of Paint made specially 
for the surface you want to cover. 
Brighten up the interior of your home 
—walls, floors, furniture. What a delight 
For the many “‘touching-up” jobs about it would be to put the sunshine of fresh 
scan each of Acme Quality Varnotie,s Acme Quality Paint over the kitchen! 
lores Acme Quality White Exemetfar Send for those two helpful Acme book- 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodworkand Jets, “Acme Quality Painting Guide” and 


similar surfaces, and a quart of Acme ‘ 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. “Home Decorating.” Free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. N, Detroit, Mich. 
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Saved $400 Cutting Out Waste 


Frank E. Folkerts of New York state saved $400 building 
an ‘Aladdin Readi-Cut Home. A. R. McConnell, a car- 
— in_ Penns: a saved $250 building his Aladdin 

ome, David O. Buyers of Louisiana saved $310. The 
Aladdin System of manufacturing and selling offers you a 
ovine, too, First, it enables you to buy direct from our 
manufacturing plant. Second, it saves waste of lumber 
and waste of labor, which means a big saving in money on 
the completed cost of the home. Third, the large number 
of Aladdin Homes manufactured each year means lowest 
prices on the complete home—lumber, hardware, glass, 
nails, paints, oils, etc, 


Bungalows, Dwellings, Garages 


Aladdin Material is the finest obtainable. The Aladdin 
Dollar-a-Knot antee is evidence of the high quality 
thruout every Aladdin Home. Aladdin House prices include 
all material—lumber, lath, plaster, nails, hardware—the 
complete home. Send for the book ‘‘Aladdin Homes 
No, 450. It gives all the facts, besides many exclusive home 
designs and floor plans. Send for a copy NOW. 


The Aladdin Co., 892 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Canadian Branch, C. P. R. Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 
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been arranged so that oxygen is taken 
in and mixed with the gas that forms in 
the vaporizing bow! and burns with an 
intense heat. 

If your oil-stove is apparently clean 
and you are getting an odor from the 
stove, you should make sure that your 
chimney is properly placed on the vapor- 
izing chamber and that all the parts 
connected with it are in their proper 
position, so that the entire amount of 
gas that is forming in the vaporizing 
chamber is burned in the chimney. 

Sometimes drafts of air strike the 
burner and a little gas is‘ blown away 
from the chimney itself and is not burn- 
ed. An unpleasant odor may result ; but 
if the cause of the odor is known and it 
can be avoided, it ceases to be a cause 
of annoyance. ‘‘Keep your oil-stove 
clean ’’ appears on all direction cards, 
and a stove will not give good service 
unless the rules are observed. 

Heat enters the oven of an oil-stove 
from below, and a deflector, placed near 
the bottom of the oven, distributes this 
heat, which must pass along the sides of 
the oven in order to reach the top. Con- 
sequently, to allow this heat to pass the 
dishes or pans used in the oven they 
must not be too large. 

In order to do any baking, it is neces- 
sary, first, that the oven shall become 
thoroughly heated. Usually ten minutes 
or more are required. Beginning with 
an oven which is thoroughly heated, 
most of the baking can be accomplished 
with a moderate, constant heat. Asa 
rule, articles that require to be brown 
on top will brown more quickly if the 
top of the bread, pudding or cake is 
near to the top of the oven where it 
receives some of the deflected heat. 
Pans should be sufficiently shallow so 
that the food will rise to the top of the 
pan and perhaps above it, in order that 
it may have an opportunity to brown. 
Hot air does not readily force itself 
down into a pocket. 

Those who are not accustomed to the 
use of oil-stoves are surprised at the 
variety of work that can be done with 
them and the ease and economy with 
which they can be used. Kerosene is 
concentrated fuel; and if it were twice 
its present price, it would still be an 
economical household agent. 





Sad Waste of Time 





An American engineer tells of an occa- 
sion when he tried to illustrate to a 
native of Mexico how a proposed rail- 
way would benefit that district. 

‘* How long does it take you to carry 
your produce to market at the present 
time? ’’ he asked the Mexican. 

‘*With a mule it takes three days,”’ 
was the reply. 

‘There, you see !’’ exclaimed the en- 
gineer. ‘‘ When the new railway gets to 
going, you will be able to take your 
produce to market and return home the 
same day !’’ 

- **Very good, sefior,’’ was the com- 


placent reply, ‘‘but what shall I do ~ 


with the other two days?”’ 
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Vitamines and Spring Fever 
: By W. A. FREEHOFF, Wisconsin 


OST of us can remember the hor- 

rible tasting sulphur concoctions 
our mothers used to make us take in the 
springtime of the year to purify the 
blood. In our youth springtime was in- 
separably connected with these noxious 
tonics and that almost universal tired 
feeling. 

We no longer take spring tonics, and 
we no longer boast about that tired 
feeling. Science has at last discovered 
the reason for the blood purifying of 
our parents and grandparents, and for 
that deadly langour that settled over 
the spirits in spring. 

It was all a question of diet. When 
our country was young, when our fore- 
bears were pioneers on the edge of the 
wilderness, they sold practically every- 
thing salable in order to provide them- 
selves with needed stock and tools. The 
diet was restricted very largely to meat 
and cornmeal. Vegetables and dairy 
products were practically unknown to 
many of the early settlers, particularly 
in winter. 

Science has now discovered that there 
are two unknown elements in certain 
foods that are absolutely necessary to 
normal nutrition. Unless these elements 
are present in sufficient quantities chil- 
dren can not grow well, nor can adults 
maintain the fullest health and vigor. 
These unknowns are now known as 
“‘ vitamines.”’ 

The narrow diet of the pioneers did 
not contain these vitamines. The de- 
ficiency was most felt in winter, when 
there were not even fresh fruits to give 
variety. You all know the experience 
of the early mariners, how they fell 
prey to deadly diseases unless they could 
secure fresh vegetables from time to 
time. Our pioneer forefathers and the 
old mariners suffered from the same 
cause—lack of life-giving vitamines. 

There are two sources of vitamines. 
One of the most prominent is that of 

ure butter. The other source is the 
eaves of vegetables, grass and fruits. 
Vitamines from one source alone are not 
adequate ; we must include both kinds 
in our diet. 

The reason why that tired spring feel- 
ing has disappeared from the land is 
obvious. Without knowing that we were 
following a sound scientific practise we 
so varied our table with butter, milk, 
cream, eggs, vegetables and fruits that 
we received sufficient vitamines for the 
best of health. 

Now, though the rigors of a war-time 
economy are over, there is still danger 
that we may make our diet too narrow 
again, and thus suffer in health. De- 
pending upon potatoes, meats and cereals 

bad practise. We must have pure 
butter, or at least, milk and cream on 
our table, and we must have fresh 
vegetables and fruits. 
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Concentrated 
’ Clean Heat 





































More Heat—Less Care 


"TAURN a lever and apply a lighted match. A 
blue flame of intense heat starts from the 
asbestos kindler. All the heat is centered where 
you want it—close under the cooking, not in 
the room. This means no waste heat and a cool 
kitchen. The lever regulates the flame from low 
to high. A burner’s most intense heat’ only costs 
about 1% cents per hour 
























There’s no worry if you have a Florence in your 
kitchen — no wicks to trim, no valves to adjust 
or leaks to fear. The glass bull’s-eye shows you 
the supply of oil in the tank. The glass door of 
the Florence oven allows you to watch your bak- 
ing. The oven is portable and for best baking 
results you should use a Florence oven. 


























This illustration shows a Florence equipped 
kitchen—Florence Oil Cook Stove, Florence 
Oven, and Florence Tank Water Heater. 
Have the nearest Florence dealer demon- 
strate them to you. Florence Products are 
fully guaranteed. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO. 
172 School Street Gardner, Massachusetts 


Made and sold in Canada 
by M*Clary$, London, Canada 
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With 30DaysFreeTrial Freight 
An 10 Yr Guarantee Paid 
Think of it? You can now get this famous 

fron Covered Incubator and fal, with « ten-year 


ooder on 30 days tr 
guarantee, freight paid onst of the 


EGG INCUBATOR | 
13 oT corona MICK BROODER 
th galvanized iron, ° 















**5,000 Miles Without a Puncture 
or a New Tube Free’’—is hand- 
written and vulcanized right into 
every genuine * “Vulcanite Fibre 

ube’’—for your protection. 
Made in all sizes. 


10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


Write today for our liberal Spec- 
ial Offer, on our ‘“‘Vulcanite 
Fibre Puncture-Proof Tubes,” 
and we will also send you our 
latest illustrated Tire Booklet, 
which explains how to p 
5,000 Mile Guaranteed 

Quality Tires at Manufacturers’ 
wholesale prices. Write today, 
and it will certainly save you money. 
AUTO-OWNERS TIRE CO., Dept. 112, 
1432 Michigan Ave., iLL. 





Buy Your Tires et Direct Factory Prices. 
6000-Miie Guarantee! 
Sent F ree for inspection. Rtessts 


you pay. 
sTURE- 
tely 





PIONEER TIRE and RUBBER Co. 
603 Traders Bildg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Re 5 pure copper 
co) 


If goods when Soma a not satisfactory 
return to us, wewill pay freight both ways. 
Full instructions with each order. Write us. 


International Lightning Rod Co. 


Dept. J SOUTH BEND, IND. 











NO CASH REQUIRED WITH ORDER 


For Our Guaranteed 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES, PERENNIALS 


aa of Write today for our 1919 Catalog 
o¢ ¥ that tells the entire story. Yes 
+. and we pay the freight. 







PROGRESS . 
1304 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 


BREEDERS CHEAP 


Il varieties Chickens, Ducks, Geese. 
Turkeys Guineas; also Eggs and 
neubators. free. 


are Poultry Co., Box 819, Hampton, lowa 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


What Really Happened in 
Europe 


AST September a commission ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture visited Europe to see what effect 
the war had had on European farming 
up to that time. Here are a few of the 
outstanding facts, recently reported by 
the commission : 

Great Britain increased her home- 
grown bread supplies fourfold by 1918, 
largely by plowing up her pasture lands. 

France’s production of sugar beets 
and breadstuffs decreased sharply. 

In Italy there was some reduction of 
the cultivated area, but except for 
wheat the reduction in the volume of 
breadstuffs has not been very serious. 
The yield per acre decreased, the causes 
being shortage of fertilizer and uncon- 
trolled growth of weeds. 

Regarding live stock, Great Britain 
has maintained her herds of cattle and 
has increased her sheep and made small 
losses in hogs. Sheep were declining in 
Great Britain before the war. 

In France all live stock has declined. 
However, France has maintained her 
young cattle. The decline in sheep is 
most serious, and there is also a sharp 
decline in hogs. 

Italy’s cattle have declined. Many 
orders have been in effect for the pur- 
pose of conserving live stock. For ex- 
ample, in some sections calves weighing 


| less than 440 pounds could not be slaugh- 
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tered. Hogs have been greatly de- 
creased. 

Generally speaking, Great Britain, 
France and Italy will need to import for 
some time to come large supplies of 
meats, fats, dairy products, and coneen- 
trates for animals. Some importations 
of live stock for breeding purposes may 
be made, but for the most part impor- 
tations will consist of live-stock products. 

In addition to live-stock products 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium will need to import for some time 
to come large — of wheat, fertili- 

and cotton) and farm 
machinery. All countries under review 
have made marked progress in the utili- 
zation of farm machinery, especially in 
the use of tractors. 





[Continued from page 5] 


it is remembered that most of these 


| people are high-minded, intelligent and 


| patriotic citizens, 


| women.’ 





very different in 
character from many of those whom 
farmers have had to employ in the past, 
objection to them should vanish. 
ast fall a New York man, when 
asked what kind of help he had during 
the summer, replied: ‘‘Oh, I had a few 
rough men and a number of intelligent 
He said he much preferred 
the ‘‘ intelligent women.’’ They learned 
Peale and they were more reliable 
an any labor he had ever hired before. 
To sum up, farm help for the entire 


| year is not hard to secure for those 


farms where housing and living condi- 
tions are good, where wages are suffi- 
ciently high to attract good men, and 
where the la borers are givena fair chance 
and good treatment. To secure and hold 
farm help through the summer, other 
work must be devised to keep the help 
busy during the winter ; city and country 
must work together in this matter. 
Harvest labor, while the need is increas- 
ing, is abundantly supplied through col- 
lege students, teachers and others who 
are idle through the summer, and through 


the Woman’s Land Army and the Boys’ 
Working Reserve. 

However, it must be remembered first 
and last that labor—no matter what 
kind—goes where money is. The reason 
city industries have robbed the country 
of farm help during the past is because 
they have had more money to pay for 
labor. That has been true because the 
city industries have been more profitable 
than farming. The heart of the whole 
farm help scarcity lies in the fact that 
farming in too many cases has not re- 
turned ‘‘A Good Using and 10%.”’ 
Therefore, the owners could not afford 
to pay the wages necessary to get and 
hold good help. Labor follows the dollar, 
just as sande as night follows day. 
Speed up farm profits and the farm labor 
problem is as simple as ‘‘2+2=—4,’ 





Roadside Advertising 


Motoring through the country I have 


often been attracted by signs in front 
of farmhouses indicating that various 
kinds of seasonable products are for sale 
there. In some sections the signs are 
common ; in others a sign is not seen for 
miles. In.common with others I have 
bought. I believe if roadside signs of 
this kind were employed more frequent- 
ly big volumes of sales would result. 

I think farmers could apply better ad- 
vertising principles to these signs. For 
instance, instead of ‘‘ Honey for sale ’’ 
make it: ‘‘ Honey gathered by our own 
bees from our own special clover field. 
In comb or strained. Inquire at house.’’ 
Or instead of ‘‘ Eggs for sale’’ have it: 
‘Eggs for sale. Come in and watch us 
gather them or gather them yourself. 
Price, seventy-five cents a dozen.’’ 

I know of one man who motors out to 
a farmhouse one evening each week dur- 
ing the summer and buys five dozen 
eggs. He was halted at that house by 
a roadside sign, and when-he asked for 
eggs they took him along while the e gs 
were being gathered. He and 
friends bring hundreds of dollars vai 
to that farmhouse. i> We 


Wet Days 


Gray sodden clouds obscure the sky; 
the damp earth has no chance to dry; 
the east wind murmurs and complains, 
and every -hour or two it rains. The 
water’s dripping from the eaves; the 
soul of man within him grieves; he 
takes the pessimistic view, and all the 
outlook makes him blue. ‘‘ Cheer up,’’ I 
ery, with sunny smile; ‘‘these whole- 
some rains are all the style. They’ll 
make the wheat and pumpkins thrive, 
and keep the garden sass alive. They’ il 
bring us bumper crops of corn, as sure 
as you and I are born. “ They’ ll fill the 
mow and crib and barn!’’ He says, ‘‘I 
do not care a darn. I’ve had enough of 
rain in mine. I want the good old sun 
to shine. My heart, like yours, is much 
rejoiced, when nature sends some water 
moist refreshing all the things that 
grow ; but what’s the use, I’d like to 
know, of keeping up this moisture graft, 
until a fellow needs a raft?’’ I can not 
think of a reply ; and still I say, with 
beaming eye, 
rain is fine! It’s g for squash and 
pumpkin vine !’’ Walt Mason. 
{Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 








1,000,000 and 1 hints. 


Remove Fruit Tree Wrappers 


As soon as the winter snows are over and 
rabbits can find a bit of green stuff to eat, 
Se Foun See toe Sige aye 9 m them. 
put —“w © young trees 
oe fall fall to them from rabbits 
should now removed so they will not 
interfere with growth in the spring. 


Hint No. 6,833 — 








‘Cheer u rap cheer up! The ~ 4 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








American 


AVE you ever known any one who 
did not like dates? We Americans 


certainly love them for we eat 
24,000,000 pounds every year. All of 
these, until recently, had to be shippéd 
in from Persia, abia or Nerthara 
Africa. 

Now, thanks to our wise Government, 
it is possible to obtain home-grown dates. 
Realizing the wonderful food-value of 
this delicious fruit, Uncle Sam had a 
thrifty little tree brought from Al- 
giers and planted in the Fresno nage 

ancisco, early in the 80’s. It 
promptly took root in its strange new 
home, but refused to bear. There was 
entirely too much fog to suit this child 
of the desert. So in 1888 Uncle Sam 
ordered it transplanted to Southern Cali- 
fornia, near Pomona, where it grew rap- 
idly but declined to ‘‘keep its dates,’’ 
the tiny, immature fruits falling long 
before ripe. 

In the meantime, our agricultural ex- 
perimenters found a bit of real Sahara 
desert in Southwestern California, the 
Coachella Valley, only eight miles wide 
and twenty miles long. This strange little 
valley is 250 feet below sea-level. Sands, 
sun and sky make up the whole horizon. 
‘‘Nature’s bake oven!’’ cried the ex- 
perimenters ; ‘‘here’s the place for our 
tropical plants !’’ 

, more the Algerian tree was dug 
up and carried to the newly established 
P green: station named Mecca; and 
of course it felt itself quite at home 
there. In 1904 it was fifteen feet high ; 
now it is thirty feet high and each year 
bears great quantities of splendid fruit. 
They call it the ‘‘Wandering Jew,’’ but 
it has become the parent tree of a great 
date colony of acres. The trees, 





Dates for Americans—sy Lee mccraE 
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The “ Wandering Jew ” finds a happy 
home under the stars and stripes 





from fifty to sixty to the acre, are flour- 
ishing, thanks to the irrigation system 
that supplies an abundance of water to 
their roots. Shipments of date trees 
from various parts of Asia and Africa 
have brought fine varieties, and when 
the 40,000 acres of available land in this 
Coachella Valley have been put to date 
raising, Uncle Sam will have pants to 
supply his whole big family. Four hun- 
aan pounds of fruit to a tree is possible 
each year, and the trees live to be 200 
years old. 

To be sure, it costs $1,000 to bring an 
acre into bearing, but once in bearing 
the crop is sure and there is little 
expense in marketing. 

ates preserve themselves. They are 
simply packed into crates like cherries 
and sent out. Government tests show 
that this fruit contains from fifty-six to 
seventy per cent sugar, making it the 
most nutritious in the world. Even the 
seed is being made to yield sugar. 

Many other things besides dates are 
being grown in this bit of ‘‘ Nature’s 
hothouse.’’ The tremendous irrigating 
ditches are bringing life to the desert, 
human life as well as plant life, and 
numerous prosperous towns are spring- 
ing up in the Coachella Valley. They 
have established a ‘‘ Date Festival,’’ a 
gala occasion that brings many tourists 
and investors and spreads the fame of 
this splendid new industry. 

We all have seen little decorative 
palms in the hothouses, and in the warm 
sections of our country they are com- 
mon ornaments on lawns; but we must 
thank an all- wise Creator for puttin 
one strip of real Sahara in our nited 
States where we can grow our own date 
supply, without importing a pound. 


Umbrella Handles of Oxybenzylmethylenglycolanhydride 


WHat is that dark yellow, shiny 
substance that forms the handle 
of your new cane? It’s on your moth- 
er’s umbrella and parasol, too. Wilson’s 
transparent fountain pen is made of the 
same thing. Buttons and billiard balls 
are also made from the new material. 
In liquid form it is used as a lacquer for 
brass. Besides being hard, the lacquer 
will stand soap and water or alcohol. 
Soft wood impregnated with it and then 
heated becomes as hard as ebony; card- 
board and paper-pulp can be treated. 
This new material is the most won- 
derful electric insulator for either dy- 
namo windings or molded insulators— 
impervious to ‘‘ overload,’’ heat or 
moisture. Molded insulation for lighting 
and self-starting systems for autos are 
built of it. Equal parts of the mate- 
rial and sawdust give a mixture well 
adapted for molding articles of every 
description. This substance has the 
singular property of ‘‘ freezing ’’ when 
ted, and will never soften ; it is as 
hard as glass ; a short piece, one inch 
thick, will sustain a weight of more 
than three tons.. The natural color is a 
chocolate brown, but it may be produced 
in black and other colors, In a hot 
hydraulic press it can be molded accu- 


‘rately into any shape in a moment. 


Telephone receivers, molded with screws 
and threads, are made of it. Phonograph 
disks, camera coveri wireless instru- 
Ments, warsh mon Sr commu- 
tators, si 
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By GAYNE T. K. NORTON 


radiator caps, steering-wheels, electrical 
measuring instruments, knife-handles, 
grindstones and pump-valves are a few 
of the many things for which it is used. 
Industrial chemistry has once more 
waved its hand and, from the boundless 
wealth of the great unknown, brought 
this new substance into being, thereby 
giving birth to new industries. 

The true chemical name of the new 
substance is “Oxybenzylmethylenglycol- 
anhydride. ’’ 

Impossible ! More letters, even if not 
all, than we have in our alphabet ! And 
imagine having thing like that on 
your umbrella! he name has been 
simplified to ‘‘ bakelite.’’ 

Bakelite is the invention of Dr. Leo 
Hendrik Baekeland, the inventor of a 
photograph print paper. Born in Ghent, 
in the 70’s, he was headed for the min- 
istry. Called ‘‘dumb’’ in his studies, 
he was known as the ‘‘ young marvel.’ 
in the evening chemistry classes which 
he secretly attended at the Ghent Mu- 
nicipal Technical School. Today, after 
sickness and accident, discouragement 
and handicap, he stands as one of our 
foremost industrial chemists. 

Bakelite is a combination of carbolie 
acid and form : 
ing, nostril -sm - liquid; so often 
used as a sick-room ¢ ectant. Many 
different substances are mpenopes by the 
reaction of formaldehyde on _carbolic 


that evil-smell-. 
‘ spring we should have a 
4 dda sakes ange the weeds get a start, 


acid, most of which are worthless ; but 
after months of tireless research and 
experiment, Dr. Baekeland made his find. 


—_—>— 


Clean Up the Schoolyard 


I am sure every schoolyard needs some 
real cleaning these spring days, so why 
not a real, get-busy, clean-up day for 
it? Think of what twenty or forty rakes 
and hoes and brooms could do in an 
hour! Besides,jwhat a lot of fun it 
would be to have a half-day’s vacation 
in the spring sunshine, every pupil work- 
ing like a soldier oe. up camp. 

**It is the janitor’s place to do it,’’ I 
hear some lazy folks say. 

No, ‘not. altogether, for you will be 
working for yourself. Don’t you have 
to look at the trash and litter, the dilapi- 
dated hitching-posts and the last year’s 
weeds? The schoolhouse is your home 
for at least half of your waking hours 
from now.on until | closes, and if 
yen have any Saba at all you want your 

ome. to be Sper ety comfortable and 

attractive. ides, flies and mosqui- 
toes, which live in filthy places, are not 
only: —— éeable, but may ier you 
terrible sickness; so it is a matter of 
personal health as well as good looks. 

Were I the teacher in your school <his 
-day session 


rakes and hoes and brooms for our 
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“I Now Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 325,600 users of the “‘ACOUSTICON” 
have had the same results from it as Mr. Garrett 
Brown, whose photo appears above, we feel per- 
fectiy safe in urging every person who is hard of 

ng without a penny of expense ahd entirely 
st our risk, to aécept the new 


1919 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense : 


ecting of our new 1919 *‘ Acousticon”’ 
better and just as strong as ever. § 
is to write saying that you are & 
of hearing and will try the “‘Acousticon,’”’ 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even F 
pay delivery charges. 


ARN There is no good reason why every- f 
WARNING ! one should not make as liberal a 
trial offer as we do, so do not send money for any 
instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 


The ‘‘Acousticon” has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ‘‘Acousticon’’ today 

convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address, 


Successors to The General Acoustic Co. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bidg., Montreal 
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April 11, 1919, Bird Day—Tell It Out — 


By CHAS. P. SHOFFNER, Secretary of The Liberty Bell Bird Club 





OW is the time you 
can do some real pub- 
licity work for The 


Liberty Bell Bird 
Club. April 11 is our fifth 
annual Bird Day and it’s up 
to our members to make it 
known everywhere and to 
everybody. Here is a good 
working plan : 

First, have your local paper 
print an account of the work, 
pledge and Bird Day of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club. 

Second, plan a celebration. 

Third, ask the village or 
town store to have a display 
of bird-houses, bird pictures, 
bird books and cameras. 

Fourth, write the pledge 


paper and canvass your 
neighborhood for new mem- 

















Sownsy 7% as 





bers for the club. A nominal 
charge of three cents for 
each member is a new rule 
of theclub. Send all names 
and their addresses to the 
club and the buttons and 
guides will be sent to you to 
distribute to the new mem- 
bers. Do this and you are doing something 
for our feathered friends that is worth while. 


period, 


Qe 


Our Club 


Organized January 1, 1913, with one member. 
Up to February 18, 1919, exactly 861,326 per- 
sons had signed its pledge. 

From January 1, 1918, to January 1, 1919, 
the war year, more than 38,000 joined the club. 

Its sole object is to save the song and in- 
sectivorous birds and bring back the right 
balance of bird life. 

Its founder saw that the majority of bird 
clubs confined their activities to the cities, 
This club was especially formed to interest, 
instruct and enlist the support of the men, 
women and children of the country—the place 
where the birds are really found. 

The need of such a club is readily seen 
when reports show that ninety per cent of 
the bird life of the country has been destroyed 
and $1,300,000,000 a year is lost by the farmers 
and fruit growers by the ravages of insects. 
The only natural enemies of all insect life are 
the birds. 

The number of insects eaten by birds is 
almost unbelievable. In Massachusetts, in sum- 
mer, more than 21,000 bushels are eaten daily. 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club has brought the 
battle for birds before 4,335 county superin- 
tendents, 122,471 teachers, and has introduced 
bird study into thousands of country schools. 

It was at the forefront of the bird sanctuary 
movement. The Liberty Bell Bird Club was 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
| to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the club button and twenty-page 
| guide sent you. _ If a two-color Certifi- 
} cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club. 861,826 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: I esire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 


to study and protect all song and insectiv 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 




















Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


Did you ever see so many birds on a tree? This pic- 

ture was taken at Pinehurst, N. C., during the migration 

It is estimated that more than 1,000 cedar 
waxwings are here taking a rest 


one of the first, if not: the first, to advocate 
the establishment of a protected plot, dedi- 
cated to the birds, in every community 
throughout this country, in all cemeteries, 
and on every farm. The. Liberty Bell Bird 
Club has now four official bird sanctuaries 
where birds are protected and carefully and 
scientifically studied for the benefit of its 
members. No.1 is at Wallops Island, Va.; 
No. 2 at The Whealton Game Farm, Chinco- 
teague, Va.; No. 3 at Buck Hill Falls, Pa.; and 
No. 4, Cobb Island, Md. 

Its members have put up thousands of bird- 
houses, and have faithfully fed the birds in 
winter and given them water in summer. 


Our Platform 


Protection, by adequate laws, throughout the 
world for all song and insectivorous birds. 

The teaching of practical ornithology in all 
public and private schools. 

The regulation, but not the persecution, of 
cats, red squirrels and all enemies of bene- 
ficial birds. 

The establishment of bird sanctuaries in 
every city, town, village and hamlet. 

The planting of trees, shrubs and vines that 
will attract and feed our birds. 

The putting up of safe and artistic bird- 
houses and the feeding of our winter birds. 

The establishment of a National Bird Day 
on the second Friday in April of every year, 
to arouse interest in birds, bird conservation 
and_ bird protection. 


Oar Pledge 


“T desire to become a member of The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club, and promise to study and pro- 
tect all song and insectivorous birds, and do 
what I can for the club.” 

To ‘join, copy the pledge,’sign your name 
and address, enclose a three-cent stamp, send 
it to The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and your name will be enfolled and the club 
button and twenty-page guide sent you. 
There are no dues, no fines, no assessments. 


Suggested Program for Bird. Day 


I. Invocation. 

2.. Music. ‘ 

Bell Bird Club, its work, 
pledge and platform. 

4. Address by superintendent, teacher or: 
prominent bird lover.‘ a 
5, Recitation—* The..Concert.’? bmg 

6. Essay, The Conservation of Birds. 

7. Bird sanctuaries. Demonstration of bird- 
houses, bird baths and bird feéding devices. 

8. Recitation, ' ’ 


9, Adjourn to a'buitable place: and plant ais 


tree that will be dedicated to the-birds.; Con~ . 
sult your.local ‘nurseryman about variety, 
‘your - " 3 2 
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How Many Birds on Your Fawn? 


HIS is to announce our Fourth Annual 

Farm Competition. We want to know 
what farm of three or more acres has the 
greatest variety of. birds. The competition 
starts this month of April and all reports 
must be in by July 1. Three observations are 
to be taken, one each in April, May and June. 
Make out your report in this style: 


ET 8654 abe SEO a ail Fa Sie eee CRAs heap eee ‘ 

RE gk 95 Oe aE Ne IIE 

ON IE Niki. 6 cGariw sien oak 0s laeK dane 

Dates of observation,...April....May....June 

Species seen,........... April....May....June 

Number of species seen,............00e.e0000s 

Complete list of species...............0005ee0ee 

Number of birds on farm (estimated),........ 

Dpuclal PMG 6 055.0 + SHS owsdbadiccd ves 

Ten complete sets of bird pictures (twenty- 
five in each set) will be awarded to the ten 
best and most complete reports. 

We want 100 reports from each state. Don’t 
let this important matter slip your mind. It’s 
a real work for bird club members and the 
Wideawakes. 


(Eb 


| For the Youthful Orator To Recite April 11 | 


The Concert 


At break of day this morning 
I heard a concert free, 

By a band all snugly hidden 
Up in my wild-plum tree. 

From the white boughs bloom-laden, 
The orchestra unseen, 

First tuned each golden instrument 
Behind the fragrant screen. 








A flute, in tones of silver, 
Shrilled sweet; I whispered: ‘Hark! 
I know that reedy melody— 
It is a meadowlark.” 
Then came a woodland symphony 
In liquid undertone. 
I smiled—a thrush was striving 
To be a band alone! 


A nuttall from the covert next 
Sent ringing to the blue 

A chime of bell-like harmony, 
Finished and fine and true. 

A catbird’s pipe rose, whining first, 
Then, in a silver spray, 

A rain of notes as radiant 
As the sun’s first golden ray. 


Just then the concert ended, 
And I looked up to see 
One small gray bird go flitting 
Forth from my wild-plum tree, 
Just one—but he had made them all, 
The sweet notes that I heard— 
The minstrel with a magic throat, 
The Master Mocking-Bird! 
Anne McQueen. 








The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 

Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 

dress, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 31,784; 448 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
Jair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 

















| in farming, and to have a brotherly love || 
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Marty Earns the Money. 


For That Gray Silk Dress 


ee aS hd 


Marty, in the Gray Siik, at the Social, and Henry Homans, With Eyes for Marty Only! 


HERE’S Marty?” asked her 

father at the supper table. 

Mrs. Benton’s motherly face be- 
eame troubled. ‘‘ Marty doesn’t feel so 
good, Tom,” she replied. “She allowed 
she didn’t want any supper to-night #4 

It was like waving the proverbial red 





ag. 

His whole expression changed to one of 
furious anger, Tom Benton brandished 
his forkful of potatoes. “It’s that pesky 
social,”’ he roared in tones that could have 


been heard down at the barn. “ Marty,. 


you come here, right off.’’ 

The tall, slim, twenty-year-old girl had 
no more than entered the door when her 
father “‘went” for her: 

“Now, young lady, I thought we fin- 
ished this yesterday. I’m NOT agoin’ to 
give you any money for any gray silk 
dress for any social, not if twenty Hen 
Homans was home from France—or Sout 
Africy—it’s all the same to me. You sit 
down there and eat your supper.” 

With a last harsh glance at her, Tom 
Benton turned his attention to his meal, 
finished his third piece of pie, got up from 
the table, stumped out the door, and was 
heard starting up his car preparatory to 
a trip to the crossroads for his evening’s 
ees of talk and a fresh supply of tobacco. 

t was quite evident there was no use ask- 
ing him again for the dress, though it was 
true he could afford it, and equally true 
that Marty didn’t have anything really 
fittowear tothesocial. If you’veever been 
in such a fix, you know how poor Marty 
felt as she poured her heart out to her 
mother while they were doing the dishes. 

“Oh, it’s so mean of him! He never 
gives us a thing,” cried Marty, attacking 
a wet plate as if it had been her father 
himself, “Look at that old stove’’—snap- 
ping her dish towel in the direction of 
that well-meaning but truly exasperating 
“housewife’s friend” —“ fit to break your 
heart every time you want a hot oven. 
Look at your hat, mother, and your old 
black coat. Oh, no, he can’t give you a 
coat or me a dress, but only last week he 
bought three blooded roosters for himself 
and a self-starter for his car. Always 
something he wants. And oh, mother, 
that pretty a and ‘only sixteen 
dollars, and you know how hard I worked 
to help him all fall, and all the girls will 
hans so nice, and H-H-H-enry H-h-h- 

ome —— 





Tears were falling in earnest now, but 
Marty did look per standing up there 
waving a handful of knives and forks. 

“Now, Sweety, suppose Henry should 
drive down the lane right now; how’d 
you look? I think we can do better than 
that,” laughed Mrs, Benton, though there 
was a lump in her own throat. “You 
come in here and read this letter mother 
got today. I shouldn’t be surprised * 

By this time Mrs. Benton had the 
letter out, and Marty forgot all about her 
disappointment the minute she had read 
it. “A way a girl just like you can earn 
extra money in her spare time,” she 
quoted aloud. “Oh, mother, I’m geing 
to try it.” eh 

And she did; with what success you 
can imagine when [ tell you that the 
Thursday before the party Miss Marty 
drove into town with enough cash (that 
she had earned herself in this entirely 
new way that she had never even tried 
before) for that gray silk dress and a pair 
of silk stockings the exact match! 





* (RAY certainly makes a pretty dress 

for you, Marty,” whispered Henry 
Homans as they went in to the delicious 
supper at thesocial. ‘‘I think you are the 
prettiest girl there ever was.” 

“T’m glad you like my dress, Henry,” 
answered Marty, looking down at it mod- 
estly—little mouse! never telling that she 
earned it herself, and intends to make the 
money this very month for a mighty 
pretty, new spring bonnet. 

Mrs. Benton tried the work, too, and 
has already earned the amount necessary 
to purchase a fireless cooker she has set 
her heart on! tits rr 


IF YOU would like to know what this 
work is and how you also can earn extra 
money in the same way, just write to THE 
MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB, 
Box 909, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and say: 
“Please tell me how Mrs. Benton and 
Marty earned that money and how I can 
do the same,” 


You will receive a prompt reply, which 
will not cost you a cent, It will you 
money instead—enough for you to buy a 
“gray silk dress,’ or a new hat, or some- 
thing you are wishing you had the money 
for right now! Write to-day and find 


out all about this money-earning Club. 
Advertisement. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


Piwite say Smith and his 
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wife say that they have , is 
fteen children born at in- ie 
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$1 1.75 Stewart Speedometer for Fords 


You Cannot Afford to 
Run a Ford Without a 


Stewart Speedometer 


All other cars have a speedometer 
and 95% of them are equipped with 
the Stewart. It’s the only speed- 
ometer as trustworthy as the Ford car itself. 

A Stewart Warning Signal to clear the 
road, a Stewart V-Ray Searchlight to guide 
you safely home at night and a Stewart Auto- 
guard to protect your car against damage, 
are three other Stewart Necessities that no 
Ford car should be without. Procurable 
from any progressive accessory dealer. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











Searchlight 


$6 
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half. Susie, the eldest of 
the children, who is reluc- 
tant about mentioning her 
age, admits that she is 
seven times older than 
John, the youngest. Can 
you assist in figuring out the age of Susie? 


The Cobbler’s Puzzle 


: Bill King, the cobbler at the cross- -roads, says 
n= van cnr he a a ene ome that he can repair five pairs of men’s boots in 

g the same time that it takes to fix six pairs of 
women’s shoes, and that it takes the same 
time to overhaul five pairs for the children as 
it does three pairs for the women. There- 
fore, he charges according to the time. The 
other day he “ took in” $6.60 and reshod three 











Od eK Aa eS A hm A. 





With se ee EE complete $13. 00 men, four women and two children. Can you 





tell how much he charges to repair a pair of a 
children’s shoes ? j 





Decapitating Words 

1. Behead a wound and leave a kind of wood. 2. 
Behead a vessel and leave a part of the 
human body. 3. Beheada perfume and leave 
acoin. 4. Behead an occupation and leave a 
request. 5. Behead something we wear and 
leave something to work with. 6. Behead an 
animal and leave a fluid. 


Missing Consonant 


Sprinkle one consonant through the following 
line of letters so as to make it a readable sen- 
tence: IAYOZE. 


A Missing Number 


From a number that’s odd cut off my head, 
It even, then, will be. 

Its tail I pray, take next away 
Your mother then you'll see. 





for Ford Cars 


$10 





Spelling Zebra 


Take acipher, add a compartment, subtract a 
bird, add a mechanical controller, add a small 
boat, subtract an opener, subtract a small tool, 
and the resulting letters will spell ZEBRA. 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES q q 


Stewart How much for goose: The goose sold for } 
Warning Signal twenty cents a pound. Tommy’s statement . 4 ' 
that a bird half the size of the one weighed 
by the butcher would leave him a credit bal- 
ance of forty cents, whereas the larger one 
cost sixty cents more than the sum of money 
that lay upon the counter, proves that '$2 was 
the cost of the larger goose. Tommy asked 
for a seven-pound goose for which he expect- 
ed to pay $1.40, so geese must have been sell- 
ing for twenty cents a pound. 


Raising salary: In the puzzle of the young 
stenographer’s salary, she gained $12.50 the 
first year, but after that loses steadily. Some 
puzzleists fall into the error of adding the 
whole of each raise in a lump sum at the end 
of every six months, whereas the salary was a 
raised each time to a yearly basis of $25 bet- . 
ter, which is only an improvement of $12.50 : 













Buy Today-Ie 
of the price and the rest in 10 equal monthly 


: pay 1 
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TAMONDDS coor is: Se TR 
a equaling $4,000. Instead of whic e cle 
CREDIT 80 , loses $437.50 by her own plan. 






No Ne Money Down. Order any Diamond from our catalog; we will send it, all charges 
After you have made a thorough examination and are satisfied as to the quality and 

rd popenente. Don’t pay a cent 

until you are satisfied. Certificate furnished guaranteeing the quality of it eee. 
Shaend purchased from us can be exchanged « “7 a yearly serenees i ue of 734% on 


SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 899 J, 2-4 "Maiden Lane, New York City 


every six months. Of course, a raise of $100 
per year would give the clerk in five years, 








Raising poultry: They started with twenty 
geese and five chickens. 






Puzzles on the wing: Pheasant, nightin- 
gale, lark, crane, starling, eagle, sparrow, yel- 
lowhammer, kingfisher, partridge. 















Catch Fish, ee 
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them like a fiy-trap catches flies. All sizes. 
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Mr. Bird: “Are you sure you can sup- 


















[Says “Teaw it im The Farm Journal.” | | Read andave 














The Awakening of Women and Men, Ev: % port my daughter?” “Oh, yes, sir! 
a et Corea: sfore It's Too Late. By mail I’m the best bug-catcher on thie fa farm” 
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The Farm. Needs. Equipment 
(Continued from page 28] 

work in the second line trenches of food 
production. But if a boy, by directing 
the operations of a tractor capable of 
pulling three plows, can do three times 
as much work in the same time as he 
could by driving a team of horses, that 
boy ought to use the modern equipment. 

Farmers are, to a certain extent, 
dependent upon the weather for the 
success of their operations. When they 
surround themselves with the modern 
ad apes to get their work done more 
quickly and at the right time, they vir- 
tually take out insurance against the 
weather. Many farm owners have more 
than paid for their up-to-date machinery 
by forcing through some single piece of 
work that saved their crops, in spite 
of bad weather. 
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in his plant when his old machines. are 
pet gd out-of-date, even though they 
are still good, because he feels that it is 
business to do so. When farmers 
ave something to say about the prices 
of their products they ean afford to do 
the same. The principles of efficiency are 
just as lieable to the farm as to the 
factory. Two farmers living side by side 
show by their methods that one is a bet- 
ter agriculturist. than the other. Modern 
equipment pays dividends, and every 
young farmer boy should have at his 
disposal the proper tools of his trade. 


Frederick Winter’s Home Coming 
[Continued from page 60] 


pete to live in while we are doing it. 
love the old farmhouse. ’’ 
‘*So do I, and the children will be wild 
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‘‘Nellie, I can’t thank rm enough, I 
don’t deserve it at all. All these years 
I’ve been congratulating myself that I 
was not slaving on the farm, while you 
have been getting rich there.’’ 


**Not rich, Frederick, but har well- 
to-do and very happy,’’ corrected his sis- 
ter. ‘‘And that is why I want to share 
my prosperity with my only relative. 
Farming is not a gold mine, but it is a 
very pleasant and profitable job.”’ 


‘*T’m sorry I didn’t stick to it years 
ago, but there’s no use crying over 
spilled milk,’’ said Frederick. ‘I’m 
giad for the chance to get some more 
milk, and perhaps some cream, too. 
Anyhow, we'll see. But, Nellie, there’s 
one thing sure, I’ll never pity you any 
more for being tied to a humdrum exis- 
tence. That’s one lesson farming has 
taught me and it will stick to me for- 


ever and ever.’”’ 





A manufacturer puts new machinery 








to live in the country,’’ said Frederick. 


Farmers 
Know Why 


Half the truck tonnage of 


America is carried on 


Firestone 
Truck Tires 





Ever since the first days of 
rubber-tired vehicles, farmers 
of America have used Fire- 
stone Tires. 


The quality which long azo 
gave Firestone Tires the lead, 
means more than ever in 
truck service. 


With an increasing, number of 

trucks ,oin%, into Farm Serv- 

ice, users have the assurance 

of lon’, mileage, protection to 

trucks, and protection to loads 

in equipping with Firestone 
ires, 


ae 


Pas Su Sen saset 


In the wide range of Firestone 
types, solid and pneumatic, 
there are tires exactly suited to 
yourtrucks and yourroads. See 
the Firestone dealer near you, 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 4 
Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio PY 
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The very best sample of dazzle painting usedon‘ our, ships 
it-on that cherry or peach tree near the road andthe phere FH 
never will see it. A boat so painted is a difficult target 
Copyright, Western Newspaper Union 


This is the last photograph of Czar Nicholas, of Russia. At his side is the Czar- 
owitch Alexis and following are three of his daughters. The doomed family 
is about to enter St. Theodore’s Cathedral. A few days later, according to 
reports, they were brutally murdered Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


This great Lincoln memorial at Washington was to be completed 
this year, but war delayed the work. When finished it will be 
one of the finest buildings of its type in. the world 

Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


Compenn the size of that huge bombing’ plane, with its 
wings folded, with the tractor that is pulling it into, posi- 
, tion. The tractor is coming into its own 
President Wilson about to step on American soil after one of the greatest and most Copyright, Western Newspaper’ Union 
momentous journeys in all history. By the time you read this, the resident is once 
more in Europe, working hard for the League of Nations, and he “ won’t come back till it’s 
over over there.” God bless him and his work! Gopyright, Underwood & Underwood 


This is how you will 

travel in a few years. 

This British dirigible 

es ean cu- 5 : 

ic feet of gas M 
exico, be good. Here is a squadron of American bombi 
i ag a pe machines about to fly over the Gulf of Mexico. - This:is the ming 

known V formation, and with our aviators is a V to be respected 
and feared Copyright, Underwood.& Underwood 


teau Thierry—a town that will never be forgotten. “ And they shall beat their swords into plowshares.” This tank, which a short time ago 
ere is where our soldier boys made history. This brought destruction and death, is now being used to draw a plow i in Northern France. 
hotograph was taken at the time of President Wil- Entire squadrons of tanks are used to assist in agricultural work. May it forever be a- 
8 visit Copyright, Underwood & Underwood closed season for all instruments of warfare ! Copyright, Un & Underwood 








Detachable collar and cuffs of The newest waists button up to 

white pique trim dress of checked the chin. The skirt is of white 

gingham. A black leather belt gabardine, and the hat is covered 
encircles the waist with figured silk 


Blue-serge suit cut on graceful ae Bs we oe r Misses’ dress in style not easily 
lines. Rough blue straw, blue : ee : outgrown. Made of pale yellow 


silk and ostrich are combined in on ; e Je Budi . ee Japanese crépe embroidered in 


this usefu black and white 





Copyright, Csderneed & Underwood 
Note the rose under the brim of the hat on the seated figure, 
The silk hat at the right is ribbon trimmed. Flowers, straw 
and a feather stickup are combined in the turban at the left 
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Maney 


The tremendous money-saving value we offer 
fn these guaranteed work shoes is positively 
so wonderful that we gladly send the shoes 
without a penny down. Drop us a post-card 
today, and we'll send a pair at once on ap- 
proval, We want you to compare these strong, 
stylish, fine-feeling shoes with work shoes cost- 
ing $6 and $7. We want . — 
you to prove, at our Beale ; 
risk, that we are today 
offering these remark- 
able shoes direct-to-you fr 
at lowest net, rock-bot- P@ 
tom price. 















ir 
4 


These splendid work and outdoor shoes can’t be beat 


for wear, comfort a appearance, Uppers are of 
tough, Buck-Elk Chrome tanned leather, <p lly 
treated to resist moisture, acids, barnyard ammonia, 
gasoline, ete. Soles and heels are leather throughout, 
surfaced with hard-wearing, genuine Kromelk. Double 
leather soles, nailed and double > stitched;low, 
broad heels; uppers sewed with triple rows of strong 
waxed th ; dust-and-moisture-proof bellows leather 
tongues; durable, perfect-fitting counters; strong 











— and eyelets; easy, comfort- 

[ Munson Army Last able, genuine unson 
, army fast. Tan only. 

A truly amazi value— only $3.89. And sent to 


you on approval! Write today before this offer closes. 
Send no money, Pay when shoes arrive. Examine 
them closely. Try them on and see how fine they feel. 
Note the fine quality leather—the excellent workman- 
ship. If you are more than pleased, return them 
—we’'ll refund every penny. Don’t wait. Send at once. 
Sizes 6 to 12. State size wanted, Order by No. 1059. 


HENRY BLAKE CO., Dept. 3514A, CHICAGO 
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Tite best spring plowing is done in 








Gives 36 Per Cent 


Greater Protection 
Against Lightning 

Protect your pro now 
—before AY is coe — 

Shinn-Fiat is the one Light- 
ning Rod that is scientificall 
designed and constructed, 
and guaranteed to prevent 
Lightning damage. It has 36 
per cent more conductin 
ceeaicaniticnes nad 
or cable containing an equ 
amount of material. 
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= Try This Stump 
_Puller.).FREE 
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-which have cementing particles to hold 
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Plowing Is the Cornerstone of Farming 


the fall,’’ 
Tim observes, 


says Judge Biggle. 
however, 


spring, and thinks we should give a few 
pointers in the April Farm Journal about 
plowing. Having faith in Tim’s good 


| judgment, and his observations as to the 
best ways of plowing, we are doing just 


that; for, as Tim says, ‘‘ Plowing is 
the cornerstone of farming.’’ 

When to plow? Not until after the 
ground has been disked, says Tim. To 


| show the effect on the seed-bed of disk- 
| ing before plowing Tim submitted a 


rough sketch which is reproduced. His 
explanation is: 
Fig. 1 shows the furrow slices stand- 


| ing on edge—no disking before or after 
| plowing. Fig. 2 is the same ground 
| disked after plowing—not a very good 


seed-bed, for there is too much after- 
space below the surface. Fig. 3 shows 
land disked before plowing, and Fig. 4 
is the same land disked after plowing— 
a splendid seed-bed. Soil which does not 


| break to pieces in plowing should be 


disked before plowing. Besides making 
it easier for the roots to push through 
the soil, it helps to hold moisture and 
tide over dry spells. 

Look after the plow before starting. 
To do good work a plow must be firm in 
all its joints, with all bolts in place and 


| properly tightened. The share must be 
| sharp enough to cut off small roots in- 


stead of bobbing out of the ground 


| when it strikes them. All parts of the 


plow over which the soil slides must be 
smooth and bright. If a walking plow 
requires the plowman to bear down or 
lift up, push this way or that way on the 
handles, it needs adjustment somewhere. 
Study your plow, walking or riding, and 
see that it works smoothly. 


Plow Light Soils Early 


The time to plow in spring depends on 
the kind of soil. Tim expresses it by 
saying, ‘‘ Plow a light soil early and a 
heavy soil late.’’ If a heavy, clay soil 
is plowed too early it is likely to be too 
wet, and the lumps which are turned up 
become clods when dry ; and clods make 
a poor seed-bed. Light sandy or ioam 
soil may be plowed when wet with less 
resulting trouble. When the soil breaks 
to pieces as it turns over the mold-board 
ef the plow, then it is dry enough to 
plow. 

In preparing land for corn, Tim ob- 
serves that the earlier the land can be 
plowed in the spring the better. There 
are exceptions, of course, but these ex- 
ceptions are rare; generally it is wise 
practise to plow the land as early as it 
will do. There are seasons when no man 
can plow early, but these seasons are 
rare. Early plowing gives time for the 
soil to settle together below, which is 
very important; the weeds are held 
and there is more time in which to 

repare a thoroughly pulverized surface. 

ate plowing means either clods or the 
necessity of turning under a large 
growth of weeds too late for its proper 
decay, or both. 

The only cases where early plowing is 
not desirable are where the soil runs to- 
gether after plowing. A soil lacking in 


organic matter may do this. 


The best depth to plow for corn is 
about six inches for prairie loam. Tim 
bases this conclusion on some experi- 
mental work that was done on an Illinois 
farm two year ago. There were six 
fields in all ; one was plowed four inches 
deep, two of them six inches deep, one 
nine inches deep, one twelve inches and 
another sixteen inches. The biggest corn 
crop per acre was on the fields plowed six 
inches deep. Of course, sandy soils can 
not safely be plowed so deep as those 


that 
many people leave their plowing until 
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the soil together. Sod land is not plowed 
so deep as loose soil, because it is so 
tough that the disks and harrows must 
have a thinner layer to work on. 


Plow the Field in Lands 


Tim’s method of laying out the field for 
plowing with a team is as follows: 

Set a line of stakes about one anda 
half rods from the fence and plow as 
shallow a furrow as you can clear around 
the field. Then at one side of the field 
set a line of stakes about three rods in 
from this furrow. Along this line of 
stakes start a back furrow land, and so | 
on across the field. When turning the 
ends of these lands always keep the 
plow out of the ground. The cross fur- 
rows at the ends are a good guide to tell 
when to start the plow in the ground, 
and when to throw it out of the ground. 

Plow the two outside lands complete 
to the shallow furrow around the field, 
and then around the other lands until 
each plowed strip is about five rods 
wide. When all the back-furrowing is 
done there will be some unplowed stri 
about five rods wide, the number de-: 
pending on the width of the field. Plow 
these out by dead furrowing. Then, 
plow the strip one and ahalf rods wide 
around the field by driving clear around 
the field. 

For atractor the strip around the field 
should be wider than one and a half rods 
and the lands should be started farther 
apart than ten rods, for it takes a little 
more room to turn with a tractor. 


Avoid Point Rows 


The second year, start the back-furrow 
lands where dead furrows came the year . 
before, and if the land around the out- .- 
side of the field is turned in one year, «- 
turn it out the next. Measure the lands; 


carefully at both ends of the fields to. - - 
prevent point rows in finishing up aland, . ~ 
for these make it necessary to turnon.— ~ 


the plowed ground. uo) 
When plowing hilly land, avoid having, 


dead furrows or open furrows running: “9 

These can be, | 

avoided by ge. across the slope, oF|,. = 
ill. Often a two-way plow: > 


up and down the hill. 


around the 
is used for this purpose, so that when aj 
furrow is 
around and fill the furrow by drivingye! 
back across the field. The two-way plow 
does away with dead furrows, which: 
often cause ditches to form in plowed — 
fields. <2 
Harrow each half day’s plowing be- 
fore leaving the field. This saves moist-— 
ure that is needed later in the season, 
A section of harrow is sometimes hitch 
behind the plow, so that it is not neces- 
sary to quit plowing earlier to harrow 
the plowed ground. This makes the plo’ 
ull harder, so the harrow should 
ight as it. can be and still do the 
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~ Married Men 
Are Good Farm-Hands 


By MATT RUSSELL 


‘ROR the year-round farm help give me 
‘i the married man every time. The 
‘day has arrived when it is practically 
‘impossible to hire a dependable single 
'man to work on a farm, especially if he 
‘is young, or if he has been stung with 
the city bee—a most pernicious ihsect. 
The single farm-hands are hypnotized 
| with the city-success stories they have 
‘read or heard from others, and almost 
' without exception they are looking for 
'an excuse to leave the farm at the first 
' opportunity. The por ges of unmarried 
| farm-hands are aged from eighteen to 
| twenty-five, and it is of this general 


® class I am speaking. No matter if you 


y one of them $100 a month, furnish 


' him a horse and buggy, board, room, 


| laundry, etc., he will declare that he is 
_ underpaid; that he should have $200 a 

month at least: that you furnish him a 
' car, put a pianola in his room, allow him 


®, to manage the farm, and supply him 
! with a yard of movie-show tickets each 
' Saturday night. 


I used to put up with them, but a few 


| years ago I grew weary—lI was tired of 

_doing the Saturday and Sunday chores 

| by myself ; so I hired a married man. 
This man had a small family and did 
| not need a large house, so I fitted up a 
' three-room cottage for him, gave him a 
4 en plot, fenced a chicken yard and 
bu 


ilt a chicken house, supplied him with 


| a cow, gave him two pigs, furnished 
' wood for fuel and paid him $1 a day 
; straight time, or $365 a year. 


I have had single men who would do 


» more work in a day than he did, but tak- 
ing it all the way around he was prefer- 
| able to the average single man; he was 


always near at hand when wanted him, 


and as he had tasted of poverty he was 
economical in his handling of equipment, 


| feed, etc. He stayed with me two years 
> and left me to go on a good farm he had 


a chance to rent. 
As soon as this man notified me that 


he was leaving at the end of the year, 
_ I was on the lookout for some one to 
take his place. One day, while in the 
city, I met a rather seedy-looking young 
® fellow who said he wanted work. We 


@ talked a while and I learned that he 


a 

























ee 


| had been raised in the country. I made 
| him a proposition and he immediately 
» accepted it. 

George Gibson—that’s almost his | 
= name—then said: ‘‘ You little realize 
how glad I am to get a steady job on a | 


farm. I have been doing odd jobs here 


| in town the last year, and several times 
| We have been very near the bread line 
_ before things would take a turn.”’ 


That was four years ago, and George 





| is still with me, but will leave me early 


in 1920 to go on a place of his own. In 


| four years he has saved enough to buy 


forty acres of splendid farmland a mile 
down the river. The first year he was 


© with me I paid him $450 and supplied a 
_ Cow, garden, pigs, fuel, etc. Last year I 





aid him $750, and this year I will pay 
m $800. He is worth it. 
Last harvest, when we were strug- 


j gling under the handicap of the so-called 


ight saving plan, George was the 


_ Only man working for me who was will- 


to work until seven o’clock in the 


| Afternoon. The others were perfectly 
_ Willing—to sit around waiting for the 
_ dew to dry in the morning, but they ab- 
_ Solutely refused to work after six o’clock 


a 


ut a bonus. 
When I look back on our work together 
seems as if it was more of a partner- 
an anything else; I have received 
“te valuable ideas from George. I 
‘Mave a hunch that it will be several 
wa ere 1 cummoet vith another 

na of George, ou may 

it assured he will have a family. 
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W HE name Maytag on a washer is the maker’s personal 
WAN pledge that every expectation of the buyer will be real- 
\ ized, The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer with Swinging 
Reversible Wringer opens to the rural and suburban home a 
measure of laundering convenience heretofore attainable only 
in the more favored city homes.. And it’s the gasoline oper- 

ated engine that makes this possible. 


Simple, handy and economical; time conserving and labor- 
saving—elements.of definite service which distinguish between 
old standards of machine washing and the Maytag. 


You will appreciate the helpfulness of the new 
Maytag Household Manual. Sent gratis. Write 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 314, NEWTON, IOWA 


BRANCHES 6s 
Indianapolis Kansas City Philadelphia Portland (Oregon) Minneapolis Winnipeg 
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DISSTON 


THE SAW MOST CARPENTERS USE 








<<. Sey 


SS NOES IS 


The Most Widely Known Saw 
in the World 
VERYWHERE in the world— 
wherever hand saws are used at 
all—you find the Disston. 

And with good reason—for the 
Disston has all the factors that make 
a saw right—finest Disston Crucible 
Steel made only in the Disston plant— 
teeth properly toothed and set, and 
gives that perfect balance and “% hang” 
which requires the least wrist press- 
ure in feeding into the work. 


Get a Disston—you’ll agree with millions 
that there is no saw like the Disston—except 
another Disston. Whatever kind of a saw you 
need Disston makes it and makes it right. 


All good dealers have Disston Saws—com- 
plete stock ready for your selection. 
Send today for free copy of “ Disston Saws and Tools 
for the Farm” containing practical information of 
value to you. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


“America's Longest Established Makers of Hand Saws, 
Cross-cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws and Tools’’ 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


jlinddul Sl ahs elle i lc 


DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years —and Growing Faster Every Year 



























1200 toi BEAN 


= Fos = ee wg ay 
ran > wall ay 
f the’ hee gs ng free literally load the plant. Beans 
a7 _/ bein pears white—of the best quality. Over 200 
ney, PB and 1200 Beans nere Saat Enews OBO 
A pe — from se nay Bean planted. 
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anti only, 1 Bean in bill 


ime up to rane 
| rie," will ie jo gene te ut 80 days, ripening 
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F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept.40, BOSE HILL, &. ¥. 














Use Emersons Dead Shot for Worms, 50c per Box 





KEEP YOUR STOCK IN GOOD CONDITION 








Cc. B. SMITH & COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 





Lettuce, Tomatoes, 


< eee ett 


510, CHICAGO 


Agen - low 1919 prices, Farmer 
Theo, A. Bore’ Bort & Bons Melsose, 0. 








ASPARAGUS Ex * Beets, Onion Plants, 
ae Sohne Twat re 








plants. Send for Price 





| pointed to set out-the seedling trees. 
| Let every man, woman and child help, 


. tion at Washington.. The. fourth 





The ‘Safety Vabve 


[The opinions below are:the opinions 
of Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor. ] 


WANT you to help. me put. before Hf 
your readers a plan to plant memorial... 
trees for our soldiers ; not merely trees, . 
but nut trees. a 
Suppose every state, in. the Union had, |; 
its highways lined .with, nut_ trees. »-In ; i 

six years each state, could. begin to get» 
a revenue from these... Besides, Jook; at:,, 
the amount of food which would aecrue,... 
Our meat robbers might have to take a 
back seat. 

Let each community have: a.day, this, 
spring for everybody to plant. nuts.. Next: 
year at the proper time have a.day. ap- 


Get tcgether to reverence the dead. 
Let this be done for all years to come, 
Nothing could be finer to perpetuate the 
memory of our dead,,, Mrs. J. E. Cole. 


This Man Likes Daylight Saving ‘ 


As a farm-hand I liked the saving of,an <2 
hour of daylight. We,aimed to, get. tox 
the barn at five o’cleck and..te bein, the... 
field at seven. It seemed hard at first ~ 
when we were in the habit of getting up, 
at 4.30 to get up an hour earlier, but im 
a few days we got used to it and it. was: 
just as easy to get up by the new time 
as by the old. 

This gave us a good-early start on the...‘ 
day and you know ‘‘ well begun is half , 
done.’’ The part I liked best, though, 
was the evening. By starting the 
an hour earlier we could, get through the’ 
work an hour earlier, and,this gave me 
about an hour in the evening to work in. 
my truck patch. The farm-hand doesn’t 
always get all the time he would like to 
have to cultivate his, own truck patch. 

Besides, when it was necessary to put. 9) 
in a little extra time, like-bringing in an... 
extra load of hay, or at threshing time, : ia 
or silo-filling time, we could work an 
hour or so extra and-still get through — 
before way into the night. ; 

Ohio. Howard Bingman.- ~~ 

[Editor’s Note: This is one:of sevéral!: j 
letters. we have received. favoring thei 
daylight-saving plan. We havehad many!» 
against the plan.}] .° * 
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Lower Rates for Eibrary Books 3°" 
The great disappointment of the rae 
delivery system since the, inauguration 
of the parcel post in adequate form is 
lack of local parcels:.," [ am‘supplement--* ‘a 
ing my long first-hand study and obser: « 
vation of this subject by actual service . 
on a typical route in\the-hill country-ef ~ 
Western New York. I am now carrying ‘ 
an average of one local; pa arcela‘day.’ jae 9 
Some small part of the slack in thisa. 3 
service might well be used-to transport” = 
public library books from local librariesio’ 
or library stations to borrowers:living abe! 
a distance of from two. to'seven.milesiv ~ 
on the rural routes, to; the: class :mostos | 
needing and least -gétting the® library +c 4 
privileges. At the present’ time it) costa)" 
the borrower ten or:itwelve cents té 
borrow and return aiook; #6, ndnerge.’ 8 
Within the local zone: the phe 
at Washington should* grant sneh flagr? — 
rate for the public library booka:pasaing, 
over the rural delivery Jines. as, willybe 
consistent with the iself-paying. 
ter of the federal Treasury. «| y 
This simple meastre /hasithe enon 
ment of the American Lib 
tion, the Farmers’ Congress, t 
can Agricultural Society, the Carn 
Library Foundation, a majori 
deans of the agricultural co 
America and of the Bureau of 
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tant postmaster-general has declar 
plan ‘‘ not unfeasible,’ A.L.& 








Do We Want Health Insurance? 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 





nions IX many of the states strenuous efforts 
ressly are being made to enact compulsory 
| : health insurance laws, on the plea that 
j P it will decrease the amount of illness 
efore! and lessen the doctor bills. Various 
orial, interests are behind these bills, but 
TOOK, among the most conspicuous are the 
a insurance companies and the great cor- 
had | porate interests. 
.) In 5, The medical peotecnion and the laity 
0 get are almost solidly against such legisla- 
ok at, tion, as they should be, for they know 


Crue,.... = what it would mean. Without going into 


ake & details it would mean the auctioning off 
“< of patients to the lowest bidder, which 
; this, means to the ‘‘ cheapest ’’ doctor. There 
Next.” is no doubt but that it would help such 
y ap- ' doctors who lack the ability to build u 
rees, ' . alucrative practise. It would also ro 
help, the individual of his choice of a physi- 
lead. cian, which in many instances means 
ome, robbing him of his confidence in his 
2 the. @ medical attendant. I sincerely believe 
le. | that so small a thing as this might, in a 
; ® critical illness, mean the difference be- 
ing © @ _=sctween recovery and death. 
: — Physicians are but human, and when 
fan 2 they lose their personal interest in their 
at. toy patients they may also lose their desire 
: the: «.. to render their best efforts. Toa con- 
first ~ tract practitioner patients might mean 
Up » 80 many cases instead of so many friends 
ut in in whom he has more than a commercial 
Wasi; interest. 
time While this form of insurance would 
not apply toall persons there are enough 
1 the. | to whom it would apply to make it very 
half . undesirable, and there is a possibility of 
ugh, its forming a stepping-stone to still 


y @ further encroachments upon the inalien- 
' able rights of American citizens. 


> me Let every one ask himself if he wants | 
‘k in. to become a patron of a machine which 
sn’t grinds out treatments at so much a per- 
e to son, or whether he would rather retain 
‘teh... the privilege of i own physi- 
put... cian even as he chooses his own clergy- 
nan... man. We seem to be drifting toward 
ime, '. paternalism in our government, and 
an while the cry is to ‘‘make the world 
ugh @® £democratic’’ there are strong interests 
,@ «at work to make it autocratic. Keep 
n--- * | your eyes and ears open and see to it 
éral’. j that no such laws are foisted upon you. 
bee In the Doctor’s Letter Box 
D.C. B., Homer, N. Y.: For chronic troubles 
:¢ a off the inner ear no one but a competent ear 
'< otis |e Specialist should be consulted. If not properly 
mS... “Be treated these ear conditions may become very 
ural)  —F  ®erious. 
tion ; 3 Mrs. S. M., Waynesboro, Pa.: Operating 
n: is 3s upon a goiter does not cause the heart to beat 
ent---> harder and faster, the goiter itself will do this. 
ee Removing it often helps the condition. Goiters 
SOS? is do not grow again if the gland has been en- 
vice tirely Twi. sg 


Removal of the 


yotd Ee SF-H., Topeka, Kans: 
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operations last year? What it cost to produce your crops? How much Income Tax 
you pay, if any? This is the “Year's Summary” page (reduced in size) from the 
Farm Journal 








ing. ‘ ’ tonsils and adenoids will help defective hear- | 

3°” ee ing, if they are the cause of the trouble. How- | 

this ... - ever, if the cause is in the auditory nerve, or 

port.” from a destruction or disease of the eardrum, 

riesioy not much can be expected from removal of 

y abo’, the tonsils. I should strongly advise consult- 

ileis i » & good ear specialist. 

08h . 

Safa, MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 

; oe mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 

DB tai inits turn, if of interest to the general reader. 

oe ‘All inquiries will be acknowledged ag Fr deg | 
. ress, 





_— promptly and confidentially. 
amily Doctor Department, this office. 


: Mr.Mouse: “Never 
mind sticking out 


oe tongue to me, 
*m not a doctor.” 
























Times change. 


Can you show the figures to prove how much profit you made on your farm 


“FARMER’S ACCOUNT BOOK” 



























































SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S BUSINESS livin 
Do not fill out until che year has been completed and the closing Inventory taken. O% 
Transfer totals from pages as indicated ‘ 
Description of Accounts Sub Totals Totals 
Capital Invested at Beginning of Year. sss Page 32 
Earnings: 
Crop Receipts ws 4 EERE wy Page 28 ee 
Livestock Reweipes nn enmecneennnnne eee ee 
Dairy Products Receipts... _navnaesan. Page 28 = 
Poultry and Egg Receipts... Page 28 —= 
Other Receipte 2.0. Page 28 ee 
Increase in I 7 Value of I uw Page 32 
Total Earnings: 
Expenses: 
IL Ee aS We eee eee A Page 29 = 
Livestock Expense... nie aaa Page 29 mo 
Labor Expense... me nw Page 29 —— 
Improvements, Machinery and Repairs Page 29 —— 
Other Expense... ‘imei are Page 29 a 
Decrease in | y Value of I Page 32 a 
Total Expenses: 
Net Farm Income (Total Earnings minus Expenses) 
Living Expenses, not secured from the farm. Page 31 
Balance (after deducting Living Expenses) 
10% of Capital Invested as shown line 1 above | EE 























Whether you ever kept accounts before or not, you should do it hereafter. 
Farm accounts are necessary, these days, because 
(1) They show what crops cost, what the correct market price ought to be, 

what crops are losing you money. 


(2) Kosples books improves your standing at the bank and with the 
arm Loan Association. 


(3) They greatly simplify the job of getting out your Income Tax return. 


You can begin keeping accounts ANY TIME. The 1919 Tax Law allows this. 


The way to begin is to begin. Start NOW. 


a The Farm Journal. Farmer's Account Book was prepared by a practical farmer who is also a 

trained bookkeeper. He is familiar with all important systems_of farm kkeeping. He studied 

all of the 40 different systems gotten out by State Colleges, Experiment Stations, etc., and every 

Ed point from any of them is in this Account Book. or this reason we claim that this is 
YY FAR the simplest, best, and most modern Account Book for 


Farmers you can get at any 
Mailed to any address, postpaid, for 25 cents. Address 


:: Philadelphia 


price. 


The Farm Journal :: Washington Square 

















Special Sanctuary Houses 


No, 21 
Bluebird Woodpecker, Flicker Wren 


Make Your Farm a Bird Sanctuary 


Every community should have its 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, and every 
farm should be a bird Sanctuary 
containing a bird bath, drinking 
founts, food-houses, lunch-counters, 
bird-houses and safe thickets for 
nesting. 





No, 12 
Wren or Bluebird 
State which kind wanted 


A lack of safe nesting places is realized 
by all bird lovers. The hollow trees which 


25 for $7.50 ss > . Price $1.25 
60 for 14,00 made ideal nesting places have disappeared. = - a 

2 or 14) 
100 for 25.00 There are now very few hedges and 


thickets, and most of the streams and 
creeks which were bordered with rushes 
and vines are either dried up or filled in. 


Birds are the natural enemies of all 
insect life. Insects cause a yearly loss 
to our crops of more than $1,000,000, 000. 
Be patriotic, put up bird-houses now and 
save the birds. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 


THE FARM JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





No, 26 No. 2 


or Nuthatch 
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YOU CANT CUTOUT 22 


BUT YOU CAN REDUCE THEM WITH 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT- OFF, 
without laying up your horse. Does not blister or remove the hair. 

ABSORBINE penetrates quickly and is healing, cooling and soothing— 
strengthens and invigorates tired, lame muscles and tendons—allays pain and 
inflammation—reduces soreness and lameness. 

ABSORBINE is purely herbal, and safe to use anywhere. In addition to 
being an effective liniment it is a powerful antiseptic and gerrhicide. Therefore, 
ABSORBINE applied to a sore or wound, kills the germs, makes the wound 
aseptically clean, and promotes rapid healing. Effective in Poll Evil, Quittor, Sores, 
Lacerations, Bruises, Cuts or Speed Cracks. 

Mr. Fred White, Box 676, Payne, O., writes: “I purchased a 
bottle of your ABSORBINE and used it as you directed. The puff 
all disappeared before I had the bottle quite all used up.”’ 

SEND FOR FREE HORSE BOOK F 


which gives valuable information about the care of horses and cattle. It is well 
worth having and is yours for the asking without expense or obligation. 


ABSORBINE, $2.50 a bottle at druggists or prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. da 153 ree Street, Springfield, Mass. 






















Neglect 

Will Ruin 
“oe ATT TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 
Sold on . fo ane CouGH, BISTEM 
Its Merits , ‘ pe any es by Seer nanetiiog me 
SEND TODAY cause—Indigestion. Prevents 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOM BAULT’S CaceEs> BaLese applied imme- or poppeia by parcel post. Booklet 
T diately ed perf THE NEWTO! 

tiseptic, soothing and a 
requires. An absolutely ne ae 8 remedy for the 
human body or animal. For any s information 

sired, write THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, %. 





~ Hose] ] SOUN D- 
ip | a3 Working Again 


Costs noth- 
ing for 

tive evidence, 
For over 24 
years -Thee 


Horse nny 
waaka thousan 

incurable, stubborn 

cases, It is the humane remedy 












Now is tlie time to get 
out the sprinkling can and 
make a liberal use of Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 
Spring is cleaning-up time. 
Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectantis apowerfulgerm | 
destroyer. It establishes 
health conditions. Use it 
in garbage cans, sinks, 
drains, closets, cesspools, 
all damp, foul-smellingand 
disease breeding places. 


No better way to avoid 
contagious diseases. Use 
it also about the poultry 
ae pi g penand stables. 

One gallon makes 100 gal- 
lons of disinfectant. 


GUARANTEED 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 












to refund money if it ~ to cure 


SPAVIN , Ringboo 
gr Shoulder Knee, vag 1g oe Fa 
works too. “96-page 
Book, Sample Cunsed- Bond rm advice—ALL FREE. 
TROY ee CO., 321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists aceihivislions sell Sates Fho-Hene with 
CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid. 














¢ YOUR 
se worst CHANCE 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
3 BOTTLES OF 


STANDARD HEAVE REMEDY 
TO CURE ANY CASE OF HEAVES 
OR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 






















it has restored to sound health and working 
condition, thousands of horses doomed 
to death by their owners 













Writd Dept. E for descriptive pamphiet 


STANDALD RIPMLLY CO. 








Doesn’t Miss a Single Rat 
Decor patel ered some you use the surest 
method of exterminating this dan destructive pest. 

“Rough On Rats” Sa Rat" got them alin twoor Ger niity 
Mi with on ood the first night; change the ki 
pa ae np usean entirely diff 
—_ ® No more rats afte 





aie Ss. WELLS. de 
Jersey City, N. J. 













ex a Oolic, Staggers ete. Best Oon- 







AGENTS 
ditt aw Ex- 
ANTED Her. 27 yous sale. Three 





: arge cans Gngrantecsio 
cure Heaves or money refunded, Th: 
Ist or 2nd can often cures. pene: te tae sicn! 





N REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 











| Say: “I saw it im The Farm Journal.’’ | 








| ings. In some cases we may feel a tu- 





| teat ducts between milkings. Hard- 


| pattern of a glove-finger stretcher. 






The Hie Milking“ 0 os 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M.D. C. 


HE cow that is hard to milk is such 

a source of annoyance and loss thata 
prospective buyer never should neglect 
to sit down and milk the animal before 
he buys her. Some cows have such © 
small openings in their teats that the © 
milk comes with difficulty in fine streams; ~ 
or the milk may spray from the teat or © 
come freely for a moment or two and ~ 
then suddenly stop. 

A sore or scab on the end of a teat 
may cause the trouble; or warty 
growths lessen the caliber of the open- 































mor or wart along the course of the je & 
milk-duct, either close to the tip, part 
way up, or near the udder. % 
Such cases should be looked for when 
a cow is hard to milk. In some cases’ 
the cow ‘‘holds up’”’ her milk as the re- 
sult of some nervous derangement. Such 
a case usually is hopeless. 
Small teat openings may be enlarged 
by daily introduction of a dilator of the 


a 


This instrument must be carefully ster- 
ilized before use by immersion in boil- 
ing water for twenty minutes or so, 
After insertion the dilator is opened over 
and over again for a minute or two, 
This may be done twice daily for a few 
days. If this treatment is not success- 
ful, sterilized teat plugs or dilaters of 
hard rubber or lead may be left in the 


wood plugs are an abomination. They 
can not readily be sterilized and so may 
introduce infection. That also is true 
of the dirty milking-tube. A clean, 
smooth clove makes a pretty good tem- 
porary teat plug. 

If dilatation fails, a sterilized teat bis- 
toury may be used to slit through the 
obstructions or strictures at the tip of 
the teat. The cuts should be made in 


—el-n- awd A ee oe oe 


| four different directions. A veterina- ~ 








rian should do this work. A stream of 
milk should be stripped away during the 
healing process. 

Before operating, in all cases concern- 
ing the teats and udder, the part should 
be carefully cleansed and disinfected, © 
then painted with etherized iodine. Hot — 
water, containing all the boric acid it 
will dissolve, is fine for the preliminary 
cleansing and for use after the operation. 

Spraying of milk commonly is due to 
warty growths in the duct at the top of 
the teat. These may be cut out by 
means of a small, sharp scalpel. Some 
veterinarians remove them by cauter- 
ization with carbolic acid introduced on 
a cotton swab and left there for twenty 
minutes. Others, in obstinate cases 
hard milking or spraying, prefer to cut 
off a small portion of the tip of the toa j 
This should be attempted only by aa 4 
expert. ‘3 

Scabs and sores forming on the ti of a 
the teats commonly come from milki 4 
with wet hands, or from filth on the = 
floors. The cause should be removed; ~ 
then, after disinfecting the teat in - | 
hot boric acid solution, apply a mixture ~~ 
of one part of balsam of ad and three 
parts of alcohol twice daily. Or usé® | 
two per cent solution of carbolic acid — 
and glycerine. Apply this to the teats. 


a 


Poo reead ae es Oeecotaed sa oethD> 
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Billy Bossy-Calf: “Mother, does th 
farmer turn off a button when hisr 
pail is full?” 

















More Pork, Less Labor 

















warty 

open- 

a tu- 

f the 

part Let the pigs feed themselves 

when HE self-feeder for hogs gives more | 
cases pork, with the same feed, with less 
he re- labor and for less money. All kinds of 


Such ains can be fed economically this way. 
: og adapt themselves to self-feeders. 





arged e labor of feeding is reduced fifty 
f the — per cent, and the waste to zero. Diges- 
tcher. @ tive troubles due tooverfeeding are done 
ster- @) away with, for the pigs have full access 
| boil- | to the ration at all times and therefore 
or so. eat in small quantities frequently, in- 
lover @ stead of suddenly overloading the stom- 
two | ach at one feeding. 
afew —# Gains are produced quicker than where 
ccess- @  hand-fed. Best results are secured 
ars of | when feeders are used in alfalfa or clover 
in the pastures. 
Hard- Young pigs ten weeks old or older can 
They @ be safely and economically fed by this 
> may @ method. For young pigs or shotes the 
; true 9% following are good: 1. Equal parts of 
clean, ~§ shorts, fine-ground oats, and fine-ground 
tem- @ barley. 2. Four parts of shorts, four 
3 code of either ground oats or ground 
it bis- arley, two parts of ground peas. 3. 
h the “ Two parts of shorts or wheat, two parts 
tip of @) of barley, one part of peas. G. 
ide in 4 
erina- 9 4 
1m of # Poor Animals Won’t Do 
ig the for Europe 
icern- @ American live-stock breeders dre going 
should “to find that the foreign demand for 
ected, breeding animals will not provide them 
Hot 9 with a market for everything they have 
cid it “9 which can be registered. Undoubtedl 
inary @ the orders from across the water will 
ation. % stimulate the pure-bred industry of this 
lue to country—prospect of them already has 
op of q done so; but the most satisfactory sales 
ut by ae will be made by those farmers who, as 
Some @ in the past, have first-class stock to offer 
auter- “9 and have looked ahead and prepared for 
ed on @ the new source of business. 
wenty @ Not only will Europe want the best 
ses Of | | We can supply, but to a large extent that 
fo cut will be the only kind that European 
teat. “Be breeders will be able to take. To re- 
oy am Re establish their breeding and their flocks 
: . \@ 1s more than the work of a few months; 
ips of ) it will take years. The painstaking 
ilking ) breeders of Europe will demand the best 
n the foundation stock. 
oved; _ . The purchase of only choice animals 
in the _ will be necessary because of the depleted 
xture finances of the European countries. 
three : ly good animals are worth shipping 
— ' ®eross the Atlantic. F. M. Chase. 





Rape Pasture Saved Corn 


On a farm in North Carolina, a field of 
» Yape was pastured by pigs when the 
3 pests were from six to eight inches 
_ high. There were five pigs, weighing 
roximately forty-five pounds each, 
reach acre of pasture. A mixture of 
» ©orn and shorts was fed as a supple- 
» Ment. In this field it cost only $7.22 to 
e 100 pounds of B goin 
Another bunch of hogs in a dry lot 
Was fed all the corn and shorts the hogs 
: Id eat. In that lot it cost $9.20 to 
ke 100 pounds of pork. 
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A COMFORT 
SHIRT FOR 
EVERY MAN! 


HIS IS THE 
“OLD FAITHFUL” 
Work-Shirt—it is all 
that the name im- 
plies. Quality is 
visible in every 
stitch — built roomy 
throughout — triple 
stitched on all strainseams—reinforced. “OLD FAITHFUL” 
is one of the family of 


RELIANCE Sinitrs 


made famous by the senior member, the 7zteniZbodnan. 
“OLD FAITHFUL" comes in blue and grey chambray, black sateen 
and other standard fabrics—is good-looking and will outwear three 
ordinary shirts. “Black Beauty,” “Army,” and “Honor Bright” 
for boys, are other familiar Reliance brands. The best dealers sell 
“OLD FAITHFUL” and the other Reliance shirts. Order today. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
' WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
; CHICAGO 
























































How to Breed 


Live Stock -- 
Write For FREE BOOK 


Tear out coupon NOW. Get ourwonderful free booklet 
**How to Breed Live Stock.’’ Gives valuable information 
on the breeding of horses, cattle, swineand sheep. Shows 
pictures of breeding organs. Gives wonderful descriptions 
and valuable advice. Use coupon NOW. This book FREE! 


Let this free booklet show you ple, practical, home-stndy course that will 
the way to bigger live stock profits. really show you just hae pow out Gare 2a 
How much would it help you if you of your stock, — 

knew the real reasons why your Boost your Hive ghee profits. Strengthen 
mares, cows, SOWS Or ewes some- crease herds. 

times fail to breed—why so many #20, S*erility. ., Double the value of yout 
pcg bg by aM wenind gl 2° eg the school to the breed 
abortion—how to prevent and cure : 

the diseases which , weaken and kill “Se 
your cattle—how to care properly 

for breeding animals—how to con- Mail Coupon NOW 

tral heredity how tobreed euccess- 273 gt fhe enon printed eh ow, 
fully by capsule—how to improve you can easily master scientific breeding at 
ppp ep ole ah mig al oy a ep pen ag 
or an entire herd—how to judge in- ofitab 

stantly fertility, vigor, longevity, Send coupon NOW.” apbescamingse rhe 
good mothers and pleasant disposi- ational School of Animal Breedi ” 


tions. How much, in real mone 
value, would knowledge like this Mester Pleasant Hill, — 


mean to you? ; 
How to Prevent Abortion j a pot Antes! Bee a 


valuable _ Send me your free booklet “How te Breed 
chapters in this FREE book. A few of the : Live Stock, 

























































































ther ters are: Why So Many New Born 
Rima i ow to Care for Brewing Wag 
e 
j Sexe . Don’t miss : 
Address 






















And by easy payments we mean just this: 





We will ship you an Economy King 

the table size on receipt of or $3.00. 

paid in easy yments of only $3.00 a month, 
Or, we ship you any di size 




















































receipt of only $5.00, and 
rate of $5.00 a month. 


down, but can pay all on November 1, 1919. 








be no notes to sign—no interest to pay. 
out the order blank enclosed in our catalog 


cows to milk, because it 
B13 the monthly payments with the cream it 
EE “H saves over the old separating methods. 
The Economy King Is a 
Quality Machine. 
The Economy King is a close 
It takes the cream 








has a sanitary bowL 


It is easily cleaned. 
supply tank is low so it can be easily 


in @ constant bath of oil 


Over 600,000 Users. 


Over 600,000 farmers have bought 


on ten 
Economy King 
own splendidly equipped factory we 
give you the benefit of all the ex- 
perience gained in the sale of this 
immense quantity of separators, 
Send for Cream Separator ; 
Catalog. “ 
Our new catalog contains all the 
information you should have before 


buying a separator. It quotes low 
prices and careful 





a he it so easy to own the 

you haven't received a copy, just dro 

post card and ask for Cream Separator 
you expect to buy 





Cream Separator in 
The balance to be 


cream separator on : 
you cam pay the balance at the fF 


We have other terms by which you needn’t pay a penny 
No matter which terms you choose there will 


Economy King, on our liberal payment Plan, 
good investment, even if you have only two 
actu. ear 


skimmed. It cleanses and aerates 
cream and ekim It removes all foreign 
substances.. 


The Economy King runs easily and omen 
filled. The 






ly explains our liberal- terms 
Economy King. 

us & 
atalog, 
@ machine now or later, 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Wester trtstsssctiststecrstasterssstssrsersttersttsssrtstresesstereeteteetioee trent eeeeeeee 


























Bluebird No.¢2 Wren No. 61 





Put Up Bird-Houses NOW! 





Robin No. 6 
$1.25 each; 3 for $3.50 


Sent by Parcels Post, but asking you to remit 
Postage you find on package. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club ss pmabetemia Pa 


Liberty Bell Bird-Houses 


are made for those who have no time or 
material to build houses and for others 
to use as models. 


These bird-houses are constructed of Jersey 
ar, are very attractive and made by a 
well-known bird lover who understands the 
requirements of birds. Every house has been 
tested and proved right. 

Bird-houses.can be put up any time in the 
year, but the best time is before the spring 
migration in March, April and May and in 
September, October and November. 


Send for free catalog. 











6-ROOM HOUSES 
GIVEN AWAY 2% ni. 


by a big reliable 
reader of this ia camel to Rind ie Oitt oer 
o 
ticulare % Moe hous sor away and not sold. 











s in ork 
ee aoe 
moments. Raise 


supplies with instructive advice to 
DADANT & SONS, BoxF, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE—FREE! 
Send to-day for a free sample copy. Splendid’ stories 
beautiful illustrati hand covers. in. colors. Address 
The Scott F. Redfield Oo., 2872 Main &t., Pa. 














Finger Board 


What do we plant when we plant 
the tree? j 

We plant the ship which will cross 
the sea; 

We plant the masts to carry the sails, 

We plant the plank to withstand 
the gales, 

The keel, the keelson, and beam and 
knee ; 

We plant the ship when we plant 
the tree. 
















| “CIET fruit trees, if neglected last 








fall,’’ said an old almanac for April tT ; 
118 years ago. The advice is just as Sia 
sound today. 


It is a sin to fell a tree unless another 
planted be. 


A pretty good test of a good farmer 
is the good fence he builds. 


It will not be ground wasted to set out 
fifty or sixty raspberry canes this spring. 


There is no further need of large sup- 
plies of black walnut for airplane pro- 
pellers and gun-stocks. 


Ask your banker or your county agent 
for information about farm loan asso- 
ciations in your state. 


All dairymen who can should arrange 
to attend the National Milk and Dai 
Farm Expositon in New York, April 
21-26. It will be worth while. 


If we wish to be pretty sure that our 
oats will escape rust, we must sow them 
early. It is the late-sowed grain which 
is stricken by this disease. 


A strip of alfalfa was left unlimed and 

it is practically a failure, while the limed 
ortion will probably make one and one- 
half tons of hay an acre for the first 74 
cutting. D.S. M. 


Sixty-five community markets in BP a 
Massachusetts did a business of $1,000,- ae 
000 last year. The markets help to pre- . © 
vent glutted markets, and tend to cut 
out some of the lost motion between 
producers: and consumers. Farmers 
from nearly 200 towns and cities in 
Massachusetts have made use of these 
markets. 


New Jersey has always been an im- 
portant fruit-growing state and is be- 
coming more so every year. Yet the 
Legislature of that state has for several 
years refused to give the state experi- 
ment station much needed buildings and 
equipment for helping fruit growers 
with their problems. Isn’t it about time 
for the fruit men in that state to stand 
up on their hind legs and let the Legis- 
lature know they are interested in. this 
matter? A little concerted effort would 
bring results. 


If you have a home in view— 4 
Three rooms, eight, or nine, or two— 4 
There is just one thing to do : 4 
Build it now! 2 

If you plan. a barn or shed i 
Get this thought into your head: ; 2 
(It is what has. oft been said) . 4 
Build it now! ‘i ¢ 

One of Our Folks in Missouri sends us 
this idea for that Experimental Farm: 2 
‘‘To make a shoe-scraper, take a step _ 
from an old buggy and fasten it on the — 
end of a porch step as shown in: the’ 














drawing. The dirt does not fall on the 

—— step.”” Thank you, neighbor: 
ven with cement 

walks there is 






bound to be mud 
on that Experi- 
mental Farm at 
this time of the 
year. Somebody @ 
send us another 
goodidea—notfor »,. 
a shoe-scraper. 
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Musterole— 


| Just Rub it On 


An old fashioned remedy 
ina new-fashioned form— 
is Musterole. It has all the 
virtues of the old - time 
mustard plaster, without 
the fuss, muss or blister. 


And it is so simple and 
easy to use. 


Just rub it gently over 
the spot where there is con- 
gestion or pain. In a mo- 
ment or two, your a 
antly tingling skin tells no 
that Musterole has alrea 
begun to take effect. 


Musterole is a clean, white 
ointment made from oil of mus- 
tard and a few home simples. It 
relieves—as did the mustard plas- 
ter—cold in the chest (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
croup, rheumatism, headache, 
neuralgia, lumbago, and sore 
throat. And best of all, it relieves 
without discomfort. 


There is no burn orsting—only 
a first warm glow of skin, then a 
soothing sense of coolness. But 
way down deep underneath the 
coolness, the penetrating Muster- 
ole generates a peculiar heat 
which disperses the congestion 
or pain. 

For first aid in many illnesses 
mever be without a jar of 
Mustergle in the house. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove 

Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 
blanks caafien free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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Boston.” 


PATENTS 23" 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 














APRIL, 1919 
Auction Sales , 


T is the time of auction sales, when 
farmers sell their junk ; regardless of 
the rains or gales, the auction brings a 
lot of males to blow the hard-earned 
plunk. I never knew an auction yet 
upon a sunny day, it’s always either cold 
or wet; when I go home I need a vet to 
drive my ills away. I much admire the 
auctioneer, who braves the rain and 
snow; his smile extends from ear to 
ear, he springs the gags I used to hear 
some forty years ago. We stand around, 
a dismal group, upon the frozen lawn, 
and buy in churn and chicken coop, and 
hear the long-drawn plaintive whoop of 
‘*Going ! Going! Gone!’’ We buy up 
loads of. moldy hay and scythes and 
grinding stones, and whiffletrees and 
whips and whey, and mangy hens too 
- to lay, and horses mostly bones. We 
By old pumps and rusty ok and 
moth-eaten sheep, and superan- 
mea sows, and bony, prehistoric cows, 
because we think they’re cheap. Toget 
things cheap, I dare maintain, is man- 
kind’s chief desire ; and so we stand out 
in the rain, and bid on useless things and 
vain, bid like a house afire. : 
Walt Mason. 


(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 





Flowers from Seed and Bulbs 
[Continued from page 35] 


Some fine, very old and well-rotted manure may 
be mixed in; fresh manure must be avoided. 

When preparing the seed-pan or flat for 
planting the seeds, first place some moss, 
screenings, excelsior, small cinders or broken 
oyster-shells in the bottom—enough to cover 
the drainage holes and keep the soil from 
washing down through or clogging up. Then 
put in soil to within about half an inch of the 
top, pressing it down firmly, especially around 
the edges. Water the soil until it is thoroughly 
saturated. The best way to do this is to place 
the pan or flat in a large dish or sink, letting 
the water soak up from the bottom until the 
soil is moist on top. This is better than using 
asprinkling can, for more water will be stored 
in soil with less disturbance to the surface. 

Allow the flat or pan to drain for a few 
hours, until the surface of the soil is dry 
enough to mark off in little drills not over a 
half-inch deep. Sow seed evenly and thinly 
—from five to fifteen seeds to the inch, accord- 
ing to size. Cover very lightly. Water suffi- 
ciently to moisten surface. Place a pane of 
glass over pan or box, leaving a little air space 
at one edge. Put the pan or flat where it will 
keep warm, say from 65° to 70°, but not where 
it will bake or dry out rapidly. Light is not 
necessary until seedlings begin to break 
through the soil; then they must have plenty 
of light. The nearer the glass they can be 
kept the better. Water the plants as needed, 
preferably by the method described above. 

The little plants will begin to come up in 
from five to fifteen days, according to kinds 
and conditions. As soon as the ey are well up, 
thin out so they do not crowd each other. 
This is most important if you want good 
strong plants. 

Many of the summer bulbs, such as cannas, 
dahlias, calladiums, tuberous-rooted begonias, 
etc., may easily be started before planting 
outside. To get the best results, after being 
started in a flat, they should be put into indi- 
vidual pots. This makes a g ball of roots 
that can be put into the ground without being 
disturbed. Starting in the flat alone gives 
much earlier results than waiting to plant in 
the open, which can not be done until really 
warm weather. 

Make as many flats as are necessary for the 
bulbs wanted, but use moss or sand alone if 
the bulbs are merely to be started in a warm 

lace to test them before placing them in in- 
dividual pots. However, if they are to be 
wn in the flat, place the rough screenings 
‘rom old manure ‘in the bottom and use a soil 
made of about one-third finer, sifted old ma- 
nure and two-thirds good loam, witha little 
sand if the loam is heavy. These same ma- 
terials should be used for the pots. Water 
very pyr tl at first. After growth is well 
started the plants will require an abundance 
of water. are planting, remove loose 
skins, husks or decayed parts from the bulbs 
or roots. = bad pati should be cut out. 


structi ions free with a 
how_many white owe” On your piano or organ, 
Send a postal NOW. 

EASY METHOD MUSIC CO. 359 Clarkson Bidg., CHICAGO, IL’. 





Only $100 


K the New Edison Am! tee or guly 
with » diamend styloe—an Peay ae Lary 
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F. K BABSON, Edson Phoooeraph Dist, 3514 Edison Blk., Chicage 








An astonishing offer. Seizeitquickly. MUSIC 


at pea ES! ee ae ee Over 


oe rere now fano by this wonderful 
peo E FORM ius C3 even young children 


learn quickly. Hereis your opportunity. Don’t 
miss it. 


PLAY PIANO 


Simple asa-b-c. No teacher required, No 


correspondence lessons by mail. No knowledge 
of note music required. This remarkable peer. 
sent FREE on trial, contains ONE HUNDR 

of the world’s most famous Vocal and otarer 
mental gelections printed in EASY FORM 


MUSIC. Send no money. 


PLAY PIANO NEW WAY 


If you don’t learn in five days toplay not merely 
SEVERAL it back;no 


one but tar hy? mp send 

obligations whatsoever. Or, if you wish tokeep the 
book. pay only 6%c each for the selections—special 
hal f price ey ge whowriteatonce. No extra 


of a: Rind. Complete course of easy in- 
the sure to teil us 








and After Trial 











“DON'T SHOUT” 


“hear you. I can bear nye on 
as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
ve a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all rig > 

‘The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 

are tothe eyes. In- 

visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
jast it.’’ Over one 
hundred thousand 














sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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Protect Your Abdomen 


A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented), Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom: 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
Anatomical Chart 
Pictures and eS oa ree 
GOODFORM MFG, CO, 
915 Mills Bidg., St. Louis, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





~ Odd Mention 





HE goose that laid the golden egg 
and thus marked herself for 


slaughter, was a goose for doing it. 


**While making a whistle,’’ said a 
western newspaper recently, ‘‘ Willie 
Johnson let his knife slip and cut him- 
self in the front yard.’’ 

‘ 

Did it ‘‘April fool’? you? The ex- 

— of the use of the Washington 


onument as a silo as shown on page 9, 
is that this is April 1, 1919. 


J 


Senator Long and Senator Short, of 
Delaware, were opposing candidates for 
president of the State Senate at the 
last election. Senator Short won, which 
goes to show that there is not much in 
a name. 

~ 


“Tt’s easy enough to be pleasant, 
When your automobile is in trim, 
But the man worth while 
Is the one that will smile 
When he has to ride home on the rim.” 


~ 


Watching the weather signs, says T. 
N. Carver, has made the farmer, with the 
possible exception of the sailor, the most 
expert of all judges of weather, and 
made that subject, together with crops, 
the two perennial themes of rural con- 
versation. Rural people need not feel 
sensitive upon this point. Their topics 
are of vastly more weight and interest 

han those which commonly form the 
basis of conversation among city people. 





“Come on in.” “I dassent—just ate 
a doughnut and I might sink” 


Two rival bakers lived on opposite 
sides of the street. One day one of them 
placed over his shop the sign, ‘‘ We sell 
pies to the gentry and nobility of the 





country.’” The next day, across the 
street, appeared the sign, ‘‘ We sell pies 
to the gentry and nobility of the whole 
country.’’ Not to be outdone, the rival 
put what he thought was a final state- 
ment, namely, ‘‘ We sell pies to the 
king.’’ Next day there appeared across 
the street this simple expression of 
loyalty, ‘‘God save the King.’”’ 


™ 


Why do railroads change their time 
cards so frequently? One of Our Folks 
says this is the reason; ‘‘ During the 
summer the heat expands the rails, mak- 
ing the mileage greater and thereby 
necessitating the lengthening of the 
train schedule so that the proper con- 
nections may be made and the trains 
arrive on time. During the winter sea- 
son the cold acts just the opposite, 
shortening the mileage so that the oper- 
ating department must shorten the 
schedule.’’ De you believe all that? 


Were You Born in April? 


If so you are in good company. The 
following first saw the light through 
April showers: 
illiam Shakespeare, b. April 23, 1564 

Washington Irving, b. April 3, 1783 
Edward E.- Hale, b. April 3, 1822 
Henry Clay, b. April 12, 1777 

Thomas Jefferson, b. April 13, 1743 
James Buchanan, b. April 23, 1791 

U. S. Grant, b. April 27, 1822 

James Monroe, b. April 28, 1758 


+ 
Fighting Bugs with Aeroplanes 


In Southern Texas, the pink boll-worm 
of cotton has been trying to invade the 
United States from Mexico. Cotton-free 
zones have been established by law as 
barriers. But a few planters felt that 
their rights have been infringed upon 
and have planted cotton in the cotton- 
free zones. Much of the country is heav- 
ily timbered. Roads are neither plentiful 
nor good in many places, and it has been 
‘possible for a ‘‘ moonshine’’ planter to 
tuck away a few acres of cotton in some 
nook of the woods beyond probability of 
discovery by ordinary means. Last year 
the Department of Agriculture tried the 
aeroplanes for locating these fields. 

At an elevation of from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet a distinct vision can be had of the 
country over a range of thirty miles. 
Cultivated fields, buildings, roads, rail- 
way lines, creeks, and the character of 
wooded areas, whether pine or hard- 
wood trees, can be easily distinguished. 
At the normal speed of the aeroplane— 





seventy-five miles an hour—the observer 
has time to get a complete picture of 
area and to easily distinguish cotton 
from corn-fields, Similar use can be made 
of aeroplanes in other agricultural and 
forestry surveys. 


Why Do Cows Cross a Road? 


Haven’t you often wondered why a cow 
—or a hen—runs across the road in front 
of an approaching car? Here is the 
ee : 
he reason is because the cow’s eyes, 
or the hen’s eyes, can be used sepa- 
rately. When a cow faces the car, both 
eyes can be easily focused on it. When 
the car is at one side, only one eye can 
be focused on it. When cows are ap- 
proached in the road, the one facing the 
car will usually turn to one side and let, 
it pass. The one with side to the car 
will usually attempt to cross to the op- 
osite side of the road. The one with 
ead away from the car will usually run 
ahead and turn off to one side of the 
road or the other. 

The reason the cow with side to the 
car crosses the road is because the one 
eye which sees the car is kept by in- 
stinct on the dangerous object. To turn 
and run from the car instead of cross- 
ing the road would blind the cow to the 
car while turning, and this will not do. 
But if she runs across the road, she can 
keep the car in view continuously with 
one eye. If turned around by a fence 
after crossing the road, she may run 
across the road again. She thinks the 
danger may be avoided by running with 
the car always in view with the eye that 
discovered it. So there you have the 
reason why a cow crosses-the road. 


we 


Are These Eggs? 

















No, no, no, dear folks, big and little, 
you’re wrong again. These are not 
eggs, either fresh or petrified. They 
are stones. Real ones. Our good friend 
Mace Clary, of Iowa, sent us this photo, 
and Mace says these stones were used by 
the Indians for grinding corn and wheat. 
Have you anything that beats this? 














This is the way the good folks of Ashville, N. Y., greeted the 
known as the “ Victory Arch” and 
was erected, decorated and illuminated in one day. The 

is covered with evergreens. It was the first arch 
in honor of its heroic sons 


returning soldiers. It was 


erected in the state of New Y 





An eagle? No. The shadow of an eagle? Another no. This 
is one of Nature’s own decorating stunts, and she carved on 
this rounded rock the figure of a huge eagle, perfect in every 
detail. This is Eagle Rock in Southern California and is vis- 
ited yearly by thousands, thanks to a good automobile 
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You— 
WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS 
MILLING 
EXPERIENCE, 
CAN EARN 
FROM 
$500.00 


RIGHT 











IN YOUR 
OWN 


i DN 
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Yj The AMERICAN "2 MILL 
You can do this with the AMERICAN ‘“‘MIDGET” MARVEL self- 
contained roller flour mill, the surest and most profitable business, second in 
dignity only to banking. Anyone, without previous milling experience, can 
operate it successfully. 
“‘I made a success right from the start without previous milling experience,” says 


a Georgia miller, while a North Dakota miller says: ‘I ata no miller, just a com- 
mon plug, but I am getting along all right with my “ Midget.” 


You can start in this profitable business at once with this mill and our nationally advertised 


“FLavo” (frm) FLour 


We furnish you the sacks with this brand and your name printed on them. ‘This flour is now 
in demand in your community. Our Service Department and our booklet, ‘‘Confidential Selling 
Plans’’ will establish you in this business and make you a success. A Michigan miller says: 
““We thank you for your help in building up our business.’’ A miller in Texas says: 

““Your Selling Plans and Service Department are of the greatest benefit.”’ 
This improved patented system of milling makes ‘‘A better barrel of flour cheaper,”’ 
therefore gives you larger profits. 
From North Dakota one customer says: ‘The first nine months I made over 
$3,000 with my AMERICAN MARVEL mill.” 


One from Kansas says: “I have not run a year full time but my books show 
$3, 000 profit,” while from Nebraska we have the following: 


“In the last three years our net profits from the operation of this mill have 
exceeded $15,000.’ AA ANOLO- 
Grind ‘‘Flavo’’ flour for your home people. ‘They are demanding it, 7 AMERICAN 
you can sell it and make more money than in any other way on the AL MILL CO. 
same investment. ‘This mill is sold on the strongest guar- ‘7 576-582 Trust 
antee and thirty days’ free trial. Write today for our free 7 Building 
booklet ‘“The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill.*’ Owensboro, Ky. 


The Anglo-American Mill Co., 


y The 
576-582 Trust Bidg., / waked ¥ lour Mul. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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Why not have a shingle roof that is beautiful 
and that will give frre protection as well as 
weather protection P 





The advantages of Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 
are so great that more and more home-owners 
everywhere are choosing them in_ preference 
to any other shingle. 





First— Beauty. The handsome dull red or green surface -stucco- 
like in appearance—will make any home attractive. This surface is 
permanent—it does not wear off, wash off or change color. The 
shingle itself remains flat and even. 


Second— Fire Resistance. Sparks from the chimney or from a 
nearby blaze cannot set fire to a Certain-teed Asphalt Roof. Many 
fires in frame buildings come from the chimney. Why take risks when 
Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles afford such fire-protection ? 

Third — Weather Protection. ‘These shingles are so laid that the 
whole roof has the thickness of three shingles. Such a fof is not 
only completely waterproof but keeps the interior of the home abso- 
lutely dry—no dampness in the ceilings or anywhere. The composition 
also makes it a non-conductor—keeps the interior cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than any other type of roof. 





Fourth—Economy. Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles cost less than 
wood shingles—and cost nothing to maintain—no painting, no replacing. 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles are guaranteed for 10 years 


Go and see this beautiful, fire-resisting roofing. You will un- green rough-surfaced—the ideal type of fire-resisting roof for 
doubtedly say—*‘ That’s the kind of shingle I want to roof barns and all kinds of outbuildings. Get Certain-teed—the 
My house with.’’ name means certainty of quality and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Certain-teed is also made im rolls, smooth-surfaced and red or Sold everywhere. 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are the highest 
quality. They will give the best paint satisfaction. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation, Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 








